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TO  BETH. 


\ 


upon  the  publication  of  former  books  of  mine  several 
kindly  critics  remarked  that  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  told 
a  my  different  story  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  character. 
It  is  that  story  which  I  am  now  attempHng  to  set  forth  as 
honestly  as  I  can. 

I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  my  sister,  who  has  kindly 
read  this  book  in  proof,  and  made  many  wduabU 
suggestions;  to  R.  B.  Fellows,  Esq.,  and  to  aU  others 
vho  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  consulted. 


ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 


Cambridge, 
May  1st,  1906. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  TRAGEDY 


CHAPTER  I 

MASTBS  MANTON  COMBS  TO  COURT 

The  little  square  court  of  GonviUe  CoUege  lay  in  shadow 
beneath  a  rosy  evening  sky  as  the  door  from  the  hall 
opened,  and  a  young  man  in  a  master's  gown  and  cap 
ran  out  and  across  the  cobbles,  foUowed  by  half  a  dozen 
others.  He  waved  his  hand  hurriedly  as  they  called 
after  him,  shouted  something  back,  and  disappeared 
mto  a  staircase-door  in  the  chapel  comer. 

Supper  had  been  done  ten  minutes  before ;  and  the 
half-dozen  sizars  had  been  eyeing  the  cooling  dishes 
regretfuUy  as  the  old  Master,  standing  up  in  his  place, 
had  told  to  the  company  the  news  for  which  they  had 
aunost  forgotten  to  look. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  fierce  doings  of 
tte  previous  summer,  when  Cambridge  had  been  fuU  of 
Northumberland's  soldiers,  and  the  Duke  himself  had 
b^n  taken  in  King's  CoUege,  and  sent  with  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor  and  others  up  to  London  for  trial ;  and  the 
whole  place  had  hummed  with  gossip,  and  reverberated 
with  the  tramp  of  armed  men. 

Their  own  CoUege  too  had  distinguished  itself 
Master  Guy  Manton,  one  of  their  FeUows,  had  ridden 
out  to  Sawston  through  the  gloom  of  the  July  night, 
to  take  news  to  Mary  Tudor  that  an  assault  on  her 
todgmg  was  imminent.  He  had  come  back  with  one  of 
HuddTeston's  men  on  the  foUowing  morning,  with  an 
arrow-wound  in  his  arm,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen 
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although  Ws  r^^Xd^^  Z^t£T  f?°^' 
the  news;  that  she  hS  SliTdW™  ?^  *?  *^^^^ 
done  and  suffered.  imd^aSjf  Wm  f«r  ?  "^^^  **'  ^ 

^ow  that  pierced  W?Sfh^"bi";SS,tT*-    ^! 
Northumberland's  men  iT.^r.^      f*  ^^^  one  of 

staggered  out  be^de^e  wat^-S^^^K ^*'  "'^^^ 
galloping  hoofs  watcn-fire  at  the  noise  of  the 

her  wav  ♦«  «-!f  1u      ^  ^^  *"™'  and  then  had  cone 

quenched  by  , ^Urngi^ ^''^'^•^- **« "l"- 

no  word  h«l  »n>e  for  MiS  Mtfto?      "*^-    ^'* 

-tnd  now  ..had  come:  »<i  be  w..to  go  n««  d.y. 

^«^4?^^  J^  the  new,  in  U»  caiege  haU 
»  finger  in  public  a^n~^\  ^         commnnity  had 

n^aer  his  tendeiSsST'hi,  sXlfle"^^:,^ 
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Master  Manton  Comes  to  Court 

not  OMnprehend ;  and  he  had  made  himself  a  little 
temble  too  half  a  dofen  timet  in  his  furies  against 
disloyalty,  and  his  contempt  of  what  they  considered 
academical  finesse.  " Pgcca  foriiterl"  he  had  cried 
mdignaatly  at  a  CoUege  meeting,  gathered  to  consider 
what  form  of  religion  should  be  observed  in  chapel 
Unamventionality  was  hard  to  bear  from  a  young  man 
who  had  shared  in  coUegiate  advantages  for  little  more 
than  ten  years,  six  as  a  feUow^ommoner,  and  four  as 
a  Fellow. 

Guy's  whole  air  and  appearance  too,  these  gentlemen 
told  one  another,  were  scarcely  academic,  and  thev 
wondered  that  his  tastes  had  once  seemed  to  be  so. 
His  square-built  six  feet  of  body,  his  square  Jaw  and  thin, 
resolute  hps,  his  bright  kindly  brown  ey.s.  his  abrupt 
judgments,  his  generosities,  his  unconcealed  impatience 
even  his  very  scruple»-aU  these  would  have  been  seemly 
enough  for  a  gentleman  of  the  country  or  Court,  but 
they  were  hardly  suitable  under  a  Master's  cap  and  gown. 

Guy's  gesture,  as  he  disappeared,  was  so  decisive  that 
his  fnends  hung  back,  He  had  stiU  plenty  to  do. 
though  he  had  half-packed  his  couple  of  trunks  in  the 
altemoon  as  soon  as  the  messenger  had  come ;  and  the 
silversmith  would  be  waiting  upstairs  with  the  piece  of 
plate  that  he  proposed  to  present  to  the  CoUege.  There 
was  another  interview  too  that  lay  before  him,  which  he 
Old  not  wholly  wdoome. 

His  brain  whirled  with  excitement  as  he  groped  his 
way  up  the  dark  stairs.  His  univeree  had  shrunk  to 
PJgmy  proportions,  and  a  crowd  of  giant  faces  looked 
down,  kmgs,  prelates  and  statesmen,  whose  names  he 
knew,  and  who  waited  now  for  him  to  take  his  place 
at  their  feet.  He  must  leave  the  nursery  for  the  limitless 
world.    The  master's  ten  miftutes'  speech  had  brought 
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?wJ!      *S'**°«**'*^    Thit  had  been  the  tart  WTOBP 

1  JLI'?***!.*?'**  ''^  ^  «*«•  wooden  S^i 
JJjJ^r  end.    To-monow  he  would  eat  ^k^' 

iJltr^T  JL"*"^  °?^--*"  ^^^  himielf-he  miut 
'>e  strong.    There  mu.t  be  no  more  sentiment. 

.alnLT  ";T*"y  »»™»q«e  with  the  silversmith  who 
saluted  him  deferentiaUy  in  the  entry  upstairs^^JJS 

i''ror^^:"^-™*^-«2;5»tS'o'^^^^^ 

rJLT"  *  ■??'.  "^  '='»ml>«.  •tmm  with  fll-mwUiw 
M  beds  Mood  side  by  side  at  the  further  end  lietwrnn 
Z  SS^s^ir'^  ~t  0.  t,  the  eX^Z^ 

aothes  up«i  them  were  pushed  b«:k  aninst  the  Uttend 

gm  on  to  the  court  of  the  College  tv^" 

He  took  the  sUver  salt^eUsr  from  the  man.  and  tnn»»l 

nis  own  name.    It  was  curious  to  think  that  he  ^^ 
never  put  knife  to  it  himself  ^"**^ 

;;  Twelve  ounces  ?"  he  said  sharply. 

..  Twelve  ounces,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

^-Ksu'rd'T'iirhrs'-mS'rss; 
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sJtl^  ^  T.*!?*  ^^  *•'*  ^  *»^"«";    <*»««  were 
footttept  and  talking  on  the  ftairt;   a  couple  of  the 

young  Fellowt  came  in.  and  were  pre»-ntly  leaning 
•«au»tthejpaU.ttridingabout,examining  fleilt^eUar, 
cnt.c«ng  hia  p«Jdng.  asking  a  hundred  question, 
while  a  group  of  pensionen  gathered  continually  at  the 
door,  eyeing  awfuUy  this  man  on  whom  had  faUen  the 
*a»aow  of  Royalty. 

Guy  glanced  up  at  them  once  or  twice,  but  did  not 
HThJ^iS^ed  '^^'  *°**  "^^  *"  «»wering  question! 

Yes;  he  would  be  off  by  nine  o'clock,  he  said,  and  in 
LOTdwi  by  the  evening.  He  was  to  go  straicht  to 
WhitehaU  He  would  ride  with  the  Queen'.Sl!ge^ 
and  Tom  too  was  to  go ...  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
coiUd  keep  the  boy,  but  he  hoped  so ;  for  he  was  toStv^ 

k!^!:!:?*'^"  u'^**  "^  ^  '''^-    W  not.  Tom  should 
be  sent  straight  back  at  the  first  opportunity  ...  Yes  • 

Master  Sweetnam's  face  feU 
"We  shall  miss  him  in  chapel,"  he  said. 
We  shall  be  the  gainers  at  Court,"  observed  Guv 
over  bis  shoulder  as  he  knelt  at  his  trU.    '^e  sSS 

^^dr^^^'    Hf  »«»*  «°ter  her  Grace's  choS^ 
,  Master  Denison  says  that  his  voice  will  last  a  long  whUe 

^ewasverycheerfulandgood-humouredthisevenimr- 

^d  answered  aU  then:  question,  politely  as  he  w^tlo 

«d  fro  in  his  shirt  «id  hose,  and  struggled  with  W^ 

^dang.    He  mourned  over  the  quarto  Thence  that  he 

sSitn^^^fh"";-"!^  ^^""^  '*  elaborately  to  Master 
or^.^S?r?,  ^J^^J^  ««ard ;  he  did  not  brag  once 
left^Wnd  v^.  ^"^"^  ?^'  "^  ^^^  **  that  ^ch  he 
ttiPrh!l^iL,J**  ^  ""^^^  ^th  contentment  when 
I  the  chapel-bell  began  to  ring,  and  his  friends  trooped  ouT 
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Matter  Sweetnam.  burdened  by  the  Terence,  turned 
to  his  friend  a  they  came  into  the  court. 

"  At  Mtiifled  as  ever,"  he  said. 

"Paht  he  is  mad  with  pride.    But  he  will  find  out." 

The  two  nodded  their  heads  safadously  as  they  went 
into  chapel. 

Guy  was  serenely  unconscious  and  careless  of  their 
«9       opinion.    CM  course  he  was  satisfied  I    Why  should  he 
not  be  ? 

He  drew  back  a  curtain  presently  in  a  pause  of  his 
packing,  and  looked  out  on  to  the  east  window  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  glimmer  of  light  within  and  Blessed  Mary 
with  her  Child  in  her  arms  in  red  and  blue  on  the  centre 
pane.  The  sight  gave  him  a  further  thrill  of  freedom. 
There  they  aU  were,  that  litUe  set  of  folks  with  whom 
he  had  lived  so  long,  repeating  together  the  old  acts  that 
they  had  repeated  for  twenty  years  past,  some  of  them, 
though  in  varying  phrase  and  language,  and  would 
repeat  for  twenty  years  more,  with  their  heads  down  on 
their  books,  and  one  of  toe  priests  leading  ihem  from  his 
stall ;  and  then  they  would  come  out,  and  go  to  bed 
soon ;  and  come  out  again  in  the  morning,  and  re-enact 
the  uneventful  day,  toiling  over  their  microscopic 
crumbs  of  Greek,  laying  down  the  law  to  gaping  boys,  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  the  law  they  laid 
down ;  and  all  was  to  do  again,  over  and  over  again. 

And  here  was  he  with  his  face  towards  a  new  and  vivid 
mystery,  and  excitement  and  self-reliance  in  his  heart. 

He  turned  back  again  exulUug  as  the  door  opened 
and  a  boy  came  in. 

"  WeU  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  suit  will  be  here  by  six  o'clock.  Master  Manton." 

Tom  Bradshawe  was  flushed  and  excited  too.    He 
was  a  dark   well-grown   child   of  twelve  years  old, 
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pale-faced  and  black-eyed ;  and  had  been  a  tifar  in  the 
College  for  neariy  a  year.  Guy  had  taken  pity  on  him, 
won  after  hit  coming.  He  had  found  him  tied  under 
the  pump  one  cold  morning,  and,  in  a  kind  of  fury  had 
released  him  and  taken  him  upstairs  to  his  own  ixwm. 
Guy's  wrath  on  that  occasion  had  caused  laughter  in 
the  College ;  but  he  had  spoken  his  mind  and  gone  his 
way.  He  had  presently  attached  the  boy  to  himself, 
had  become  his  tutor  by  backstairs'  influence,  and  taken 
him  to  sleep  in  his  room.  Then  he  had  discovered  that 
Tom  possessed  an  extraordinary  contralto  voice,  and  the 
boy  had  been  set  to  sing  in  chapel—the  fame  of  his 
voice  had  spread ;  but  he  had  declined  aU  offers,  and 
refused  to  leave  his  master.  Now  Tom's  reward  had 
come,  and  he  was  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  under 
the  patronage  of  her  Grace's  new  gentleman. 

Guy  made  an  enquiry  or  two  about  the  horses,  deputed 
him  to  go  with  the  silversmith's  money  next  momln';;, 
and  finally  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  Bfastfu 
Stephen  Brownrigg. 

"  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  chapel  just  now,"  said  the 
boy. 

Guy  pondered. 

"  WeU,  go  to  bed,"  he  said,  "  and  go  to  sleep.  I  shaU 
not  be  coming  yet." 

Ten  minutes  later  Guy  slipped  on  his  doublet,  and 
went  out. 

As  be  walked  across  the  court  in  the  summer  darkness 
to  Stephen's  room  he  was  wondering  what  he  would  say. 
He  knew  he  would  meet  with  reproaches  and  suUenness, 
and  he  was  doubtful  how  to  deal  with  them.  He 
was  tired  of  patience. 

Stephen  had  come  up  to  GonviUe  CoUege  as  a  sizar 
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six  years  before,  a  clumsy,  high-shouldered  li^d  of  eight- 
een,  and  Guy,  as  usual,  had  been  sorry  for  him.    He  had 
watched  him,  at  first  with  amusement  and  then  with  pitv 
carrying  four  tankards  at  once  and  dropping  two  of 
tfiem  and  dieddmg  salad  along  the  rushes  of  the  hall, 
rhen  he  had  begun  to  patronize  him  a  little,  though  he 
was  only  Stephen's  senior  by  four  years ;  he  had  aJtowed 
mm  to  bnng  his  lexicon  and  his  grammar  up  to  the 
comparative  quiet  of  his  own  study ;  and  little  by  little 
had  ^jgun  to  get  at  his  heart.    He  had  found  there  a 
very  fierce  and  uncontroUed  fire  that  burned  as  hotly  for 
disorder  as  Guy's  for  authority.    Guy  did  not  care  very 
much  for  what  was  taught  or  done,  or  as  to  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England  ;  but  he  did  desire  that  aU  should 
be  m  order;    and  it  seemed  that  on  the  other  hand 
Stephen  Brownrigg's  soul  was  one  of  those  doomed  from 
infancy  to  be  opposed  to  government.    As  a  boy  he  had 
headed  an  ink-pot  rebeUion  at  Norwich  grammar-school, 
and  had  made  passionate  speeches  on  the  inherent  free- 
dom of  manhood  ;  then  he  had  quieted  a  little  on  coming 
to  College,  till  again  his  ardour  had  broken  out  in  a 
wider  field.    On  Edward's  accession  he  had  presided  at 
indignation  meetings  in  the  sizar's  room  in  favour  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth ;  then  he  had  become  reconcUed  when 
he  understood  that  the  new  government  did  not  make 
for  peace,  but  again  had  flared  out  at  the  prince's  death  • 
and  Guy  had  observed  him,  with  mingled  irritation  and 
amusement,  marching  beside  Northumberland's  men 
across  the  market-place,  and  bellowing  once  more  for  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey.    Now  there  was  an  end  of  aU  that  •  the 
Lady  Jane  had  suffered  for  the  sins  of  her  father-in- 
law  and  her  own  acquiescence  in  treason ;  Mary  ruled 
at  Westminster,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Stephen 
but  the  luxury  of  a  desperate  cause. 
And  what  was  Guy  to  say  to  him  now  ?    Stephen  had 
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said  violent  things  last  year  when  his  patron  had  done 
what  he  could  for  the  Queen.    What  would  he  sav  now 
and  how  should  it  be  met  ?  ^        ' 

Guy  had  tried  patience,  and  it  had  been  met  by 
msdencc  So  at  last  he  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
tired  of  his  fnend ;  and  as  he  dimbed  the  stairs,  he  did 
not  find  it  very  difficult  to  resolve  that  sternness  was 
b^t.  Sentiment  was  out  of  place  in  one  who  was  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs;  a  career  could  not  be 
carved  out  except  by  strength ;  tenderness  was  verv 
weU  m  coUege  life;  it  did  not  hinder  academic^ 
advancement;  but  a  Court  was  a  different  matter  •  and 
It  would  not  be  amiss  either  for  Stephen's  sake  or  his 
own  to  practise  a  little  severity  and  self-control 
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But  his  heart  relented  again  as  he  pushed  the  door 
wide  after  tapping,  and  remembered  aU  that  had 
happened  here. 

It  was  a  depressing  little  room,  under  the  roof,  low, 
and  wth  sloping  sides ;  a  great  table  in  the  centre,  on 
JJ^ch  burned  a  single  candle,  was  pUed  with  confustm ; 
books,  papers,  a  gown,  a  heap  of  dirty  Unen,  a  couple  of 
plates  and  a  jug  lay  together  f^    -,  with  the  taU  of  a 
quiU  cocked  arrogantly  from  an  x.    ^om  in  the  middle. 
The  scanty  rushes  on  the  floor  resembled  ancient  hay ; 
the  hangings,  of  an  incredible  age  and  filth,  showed 
patches  of  discoloured  wall  through  their  rents  ;  and  in 
the  nudst  of  the  dibris,  between  the  table  and  the 
tumbled  bed,  stood  Stephen,  pale  and  high-shouldered, 
with  long  light  hair,  in  his  old  green  clothes,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  an  expression  in  which 
rwentment,  dramatic  pride,  reprbach  and  dignity  strove 
with  piety.    He  had  apparently  been  saying  his  prayers, 
and  had  stood  up  at  the  sound  of  the  footstep.  ^ 

Guy  shut  the  door  and  came  across  to  the  table.     : 
'  Do  not  be  a  damned  fool,"  he  said  quietly. 
Stephen  put  his  hands  together  on  the  table,  with  the 
book  m  them,  and  faced  him. 
"  So  this  is  what  you  came  to  say.  Master  Manton  ?  " 
Guy  sat  down  on  the  table  sideways,  pushing  aside  the 
dirty  hnen,  as  he  had  pushed  it  twenty  times  before 
His  appearance  was  a  very  strong  contrast  to  Stephen's. 
He  looked  a  capable,  reasonable  person,  who  had  both  a 
heart  and  a  will  of  his  own.    At  present,  however,  as  he 
addressed  himself  to  speak  to  this  tiresome  lad,  his  wiU 
was  more  evident  than  his  heart,  both  in  his  bearing  and 
his  sharp  resdute  voice.    He  knew  this  man's  temper 
and  was  not  discouraged  by  the  acrid  fierceness  of  his 
voice. 
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"  I  came  to  say  good-bye,  Stephen,"  he  said,  looking 
at  him,  "  because  you  did  not  come  to  me.  I  expected 
you.    Tom  «nd  I  ire  o£f  by  nine  o'clock." 

Stephen  stood  as  rigid  as  a  statue. 

"  See  here,"  went  on  the  other  quietly,  still  watching 
that  thin  sharp<ut  face.  "  I  am  not  come  to  weep,  or 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  foUowing  my  conscience.  I  have 
told  yon  a  hundred  times  what  I  think ;  and  I  have  as 
much  ight  to  a  conscience  as  you.  Mine  tells  me  that 
Mary  is  Queen,  and  that  the  old  Religion  is  the  better  • 
so  I  propose  to  serve  them  both  by  going  to  London.  I 
do  not  wish  to  talk  about  my  plans.  I  wish  to  talk 
about  yours,  and  to  say  good-bye." 

Still  Stephen  glared  at  him  without  moving. 

Guy's  impatience  surged  up. 

"  You  might  be  dvU,"  he  said.    "  I  think  I  have  not 
been  unkind  to  you." 

Stephen  caught  his  breath  sharply ;   but  there  was 
nothing  but  cold  anger  in  his  answer. 

T  "f  fopot^shto  be  uncivil,  sir,  so  I  cannot  say  vvhat 
I  think.  "^ 

"  My  good  feUow,  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  want 

you  to  say  what  you  think  about  me.    I  am  quite  aware 

that  you  think  me  a  knave  for  serving  my  Queen.    I  wish 
to  talk  about  you."  "    ^  » 

"  Then  I  will  not,"  barked  the  other  suddenly.  "  I 
have  my  own  plans.  Master  Manton.  They  do  not 
concern  you,"  ' 

Guy  sUpped  o£f  the  table  and  stood  up. 
That  is  uncivil  and  churlish,"  he  said  sternly  "  I 
came  here  to  ask  if  I  could  serve  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  whine  and  coax  any  more ;  but  I  will  say  my  say 
and  begone.  It  is  this:  you  wiU  find  yourself  in  trouble 
soon.  I  sheltered  you  last  time  when  you  were  playing 
the  madman  in  February.    Your  name  was  before  the 
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master  for  damning  Queen  Mary  on  the  maricet-place. 
and  I  quieted  him.  You  know  that  I  And  now  I  am 
going,  and  there  will  be  none  to  ihelter  you." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  sheltered." 

''  Very  well  then.    I  hope  you  will  remember " 

"  See  here,  Master  ICanton ;  we  are  on  opposite  sides 
now;  you  I  have  told  me  so  yourself.  WeU,  I  dojiot 
take  counsel  from  my  enemies." 

Guy  looked  at  him ;  at  his  sharp,  out-thrust  chin,  his 
excited  eyes  and  his  pale  writhing  Ups.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  of  keeping  his  resolution,  and  stamping  out 
without  another  word.  Then  he  relented  again ;  this 
impotent  rage  was  so  piteous  in  this  fraU  unbalanced 
creature.    Besides,  they  had  been  friends  for  a  year. 

"  My  dear  lad  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying 
Cannot  you  be  dvU  ?   You  wiU  be  sorry  to-morrow." 

"I  shaU  not,"  cried  the  other,  "I  have  borne 
with  your  patronage  too  long." 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to-morrow,"  said  Guy  imperturb- 
ably,  "  and  you  will  be  in  some  trouble  the  day  after ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  here  as  I  was  last  time.  Be  reasonable 
and  civil." 

Stephen  slammed  the  prayer-book  on  to  the  table. 
"  Master  Manton,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  take 
my  word?  We  are  enemies,  not  friends.  Youareeoinc 
to  serve  this— this— " 

"  Ah !  be  careful  I  "  cried  Guy. 

this— this  Mary  Tudor,"  hissed  Stephen,  "  who 

has  slain  hundreds  of  God's  people  already " 

"  Rebels,"  put  in  Guy's  voice. 

" who  has  slain  her  own  cousin " 

"  A  rebel  again,"  said  Guy. 

" Who  is  to  make  a  Spanish  marriage,  and  set 

about  burning  Christians " 

" ^heretics,"  slipped  in  the  other  voice. 
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Stephen  slammed  his  hands  down  too,  and  leaned 
across  the  table,  like  a  mad  cat  on  the  point  of  springing. 

"  Well,  sir  I  Go  you  to  serve  that  side,  and  I  go  to 
serve  the  other." 

The  moment  he  had  said  it  he  seemed  to  recover 
himself.    He  stood  back  and  took  up  his  prayer  book 
But  Guy  was  startled. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Stephen  sullenly. 

"  You  go  to  serve  the  other  ?  " 

The  other  was  silent. 

"  Listen  to  me.  Master  Brownrigg.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  that ;  but  I  wiU  tell  you  something. 
If  I  hear  a  word  of  any  plotting  or  such  foUy,  I  shall  not 
shelter  you  again.  I  shaU  work  against  you  with  aU 
my  power ;  I  shaU  not  scruple  to  give  you  up.  Remember 
that. 

Stephen  was  looking  at  him  steadily  now,  and  smiling 
bitterly.  * 

"  That  is  better.  Master  Manton.  Now  we  understand 
one  another.  I  wiU  wish  you  good-night  now  with  aU 
my  heart,  on  those  terms." 

For  a  moment  Guy  thought  of  making  one  more 
appeal.  This  mad  fool  seemed  in  earnest  as  never 
before.  It  was  a  man,  no  longer  a  boy,  who  had 
said  that ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  meant  it.  He 
would  surely  find  himself  in  prison  soon;  and  Guy 
hated  Rethought  of  it.  But  he  remembered  his  resolu- 
tion ;  he  had  tried  tenderness,  and  it  had  faUed ;  he 
would  toy  itno  longer,and  his  decision  was  almost  a  relief. 
I  do  not  wish  good-night  to  my  enemies,  sir"  he 
saidcooUy.  "  I  wish  them  a  better  mind  first.  If  you 
wish  to  ask  my  pardon  for  this  insolence  before  nine 
o  clock  to-morrow,  I  shaU  be  ready  to  hear  you.  And 
be  good  enough  to  remember  what  I  have  said  " 
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He  wheeled  about  and  left  the  untidy  room,  and  the 
venomous  figure  standing  there. 

St«^LTiJo^*^  *°?I  as  he  came  up  to  his  own  room. 
Stephen  had  never  been  so  outrageously  offensive  before  • 

the  bo7f  b^*^*  *°^  ^^  *^^^  «'  ^«  '«>«>  to 

"  Tom,  are  you  awake  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

I  thlT'  V^""^  q"an«Ued  with  Stephen.    He  is  mad. 
1  tlunk.    Have  you  heard  anything  ?  " 

««,  ?*  **  ?u"*^»*°  London,  Master  Manton.    I  thought 
you  knew  that,"  came  the  voice  from  the  bed. 
^^  To  London  ?    When  did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

..  AS.*'"?  1'  ^'■*    ^®  *•**"  were  talking  of  it." 
Why  IS  he  going  ? "  "e>         • 

'  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

a^"  "^^  ""*"**  '**'  *  °*^°*"°*'    Then  Guy  turned 

"  Very  well  boy.    Speak  of  it  to  no  one,  and  keep  your 
eyes  open  in  London.    Now  go  to  sleep."      "'"^P^*''^ 
Yes,  sir." 

daSriJ?^  J**"^  ^'^^^^  ***  "^«^*  »»  *^  ^™  summer 

fatiiomable  deptti  of  stats,  with  no  somid  in  his  eS  but 

l^d  tKv.  "**^°^  ^"*°^  ^'  '^^^^  ^d  *t  Ws  side 
If  !^  *^»<>"*^  semper  of  a  rat  across  the  rushes 
h^Llf  f  ITL  ^^^^  ^^  bewildering ;  the  quarrel 
hehadhad  wt  J  Stephen,  and  the  news  he  had  hLTof 
him.  no  1^  than  the  prospect  of  the  next  day. 
He  set  his  teeth  at  last,  and  fell  asleep. 
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WhitehaU  stood  up  blue  and  splendid  against  the 
flushed  southern  sky  as  Guy  and  Tom.  with  a  couple 
of  the  Queen's  men,  rode  up  to  it  from  Charing  Cross  at 
sunset. 

They  had  ridden  aU  day  through  the  hot  summer 
scents  and  sights,  now  on  the  wide  road,  how  in  short 
cuts  under  leafy  roofs  where  the  gnats  sang  loud  in  the 
gr^n  gloom,  and  rustlings  and  cries  in  the  undergrowth 
had  told  of  the  life  of  the  woods ;  they  had  halted  for 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ridden  on  towards 
London  m  the  afternoon,  and  caught  sight  of  the  palace 
soon  after  passing  the  City,  a  huddle  of  roofs  and  towers 
set  in  greenery,  the  shining  river  on  the  left,  and  faintly 
seen,  far  behind,  the  long  white  line  of  the  Abbey. 

Tom  s  tired  hor  -  felt  himself  pressed  very  dose  to  his 
compMion,  as  the  four  passed  in  at  last  through  the  gate 
from  St.  James'  Park ;  and  Guy,  looking  at  the  boy, 
saw  that  his  black  eyes  were  wide  and  anxious  and  his 
ups  parted. 

He  himself  forgot  the  dust  and  the  weariness;   but 
It  was  m  expectancy  rather  than  anxiety.    Cambridge 
seemed  smaller  than  ever  now;   it  had  receded  more 
quickly  than  they  had  ridden;    the  fractious  CoUeee 
meetings,  the  tiny  stir  of  academic  politics,  even  Ss 
quarrel  with  Stephen-all  seemed  very  Uttle  and  unreal 
now  that  he  had  come  to  the  heart  of  affairs.    Yet 
naif  a  dozen  times  he  had  turned,  thinking  that  Stephen 
was  by  his  side.    He  had  talked  a  good  deal  to  Tom 
as  they  rode-of  pageants,  of  floating  towers  on  the 
I  inames,  from  which  men  shot  with  culverins,  of  the 
jlord  of  misnde  with  his  heralds  and  trumpets,  even 
lL"!!^"  °^  ^****'  "»^  ^^  Q"««°'s  enemies,  of  loyalty 
\^A  ?T*°-.  ^*  ^  *«*d  ^"^  of  Wyatt's  rebellion, 
and  had  pointed  up  at  Ludgate  where  the  traitor 
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h^  demanded  entrance,  and  Temple  Bar  where  he 

[^2  S2:  ^  ^  hammered  into  his  mind  that  they 
would  both  have  to  stand  alone  now ;  Tora  must  not 
tx^t  to  be  cossetted  and  protected  any  more. 
«.™ii  »"  «n  a  cunent  of  other  thoughts,  that 

mer»«l  now  and  then  in  long  silences.    He^   come 

Z^LT^f.  ^t^^"'  "^  *^*  ^*«» !    Ws  opportunity 
was  held  out  to  him.  and  he  did  not  doubt  his^pacity 

l?f/*r  ?;y\^"«°»inded  himself  for  the  hundTedth 
time,  he  must  be  hard  and  resolute. 

^J^J!^'^Z°^  something  of  a  coUegiate  air  to  their 
TIZ^^  '^1'  T*^  *^'  ^"^^  "^^  »"d  dismounted ; 
W^^H  ?»f "  **y  ^°"«  ^*""  P^^^^  ^*»»  Endows,  with 
^?i?iu  f/.f  ^r*^''  *»d  0°  «»e  further  side  the 
h^  iteel  ;  but  the  figures  that  moved  there  were  in 
green  and  white  instead  of  black,  and  the  brazen  cry  of 

SaiST  ^  '°  ^^"^  **^  ^  ™*"'*'^  ^  *»'  ^"** 

TJeir  horses  were  led  away,  when  the  luggage  had  been 

unstrapped,  and  a  blue-liveried  feUow  withHlverbaSe 

If^L'f  wJ'  ^"^  ^^^  '"»I^«*  '^  and  ajTO^Ss 
of  Mary  took  them  through  the  little  vestibule  and  up  a 

flight  of  staira.  The  passages  were  not  yet  lighted,  and 
Guy  felt  the  boy  again  press  close  to  him  as  they  p;^ 
on  m  the  gloom,  up  the  stairs,  along  a  passage  or  two 

tr^ll  ri'^,:  ^^  °°  ^^"  '^  ^  seWof  direction 
Z^J^  ^®  ^°"^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^'  ^  most  of  the 
mma  es  were  at  supper ;  but  once  or  twice  they  passed 

cl^d  d^  ^^^'  ™^  ^"^  '"^°*'  ^t^ding  before  a 

watLl'Er'"*  *"""  ^  '°^'  ^"  *^^  ^^^*  0P«°'  -d 
It  was  a  pleasant  enough  room,  with  green  saye 
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hangings,  a  great  bed  on  the  right  hand  tide,  a  settle 

before  the  cold  hearth  on  the  left,  and  a  round  table 
with  two  or  three  chain  in  the  centre.  A  couple  of 
other  doors  opened  again  to  right  and  left,  and  a  long 
window,  through  which  showed  the  river,  faced  the  door 
by  which  they  had  entered. 

"  You  will  sup  here,  sir,"  said  the  man,  setting  down 
the  trunk  he  carried.  "  And  the  Queen's  Grace  will  see 
you  at  eight  o'clock." 

When  the  man  was  gone,  Guy  went  across  to  the 
window  and  opened  it.  The  sun  had  dipped  below  the 
palace  roofs,  but  the  sky  was  still  glorious,  and  the  ruddy 
splendour  blazed  below  on  the  broad  out-flowing  tide. 
Across  the  water  showed  the  green  banks  of  Southwark, 
with  the  houses  to  the  left ;  and  on  the  right  among  the 
trees  the  red  and  white  towers  of  Lambeth.  The  river 
itself  was  all  astir  with  swans  and  shipping ;  a  couple  of 
barges  were  making  their  way  upstream  with  laughter 
and  music,  trailing  rich  tapestries,  and  streaming  their 
standards  behind ;  and  between  and  about  them  whisked 
the  wherries,  like  swift  water  beetles  intent  on  busy  idle- 
ness.  The  air  was  full  of  joyous  sound,  the  cries  of 
voices  across  the  water,  the  chirp  of  birds  overhead,  and 
the  mellow  fairy-thunder  of  the  bells  of  the  City  tolline 
out  the  Angelus. 

When  Le  had  fastened  the  latch  again  and  turned 
round  with  an  almost  uncontroUable  excitement  and 
pleasure  beating  at  his  heart,  Tom  was  stiU  standing  by 
the  table,  staring  about  him,  at  the  rushes  underfoot, 
the  barred  ceUing  overhead,  the  dim  design  of  wreath 
and  blossom  on  the  walls,  the  sepulchral  bed. 

Guy  gave  a  snort  of  laughter. 

"Dear  boy."  he  said,  " do  not  look  like  that.  It  is 
no  prison  we  are  in,  after  all." 
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Thjjy  tapped  pmently.  when  the  candlet  wen  Ughted 
•nd  the  windows  ihuttered,  from  two  or  three  dUet 
and  •  jug  of  ale  that  the  eervant  brought  and  let  down 
on  the  taWe.  and  then  feU  to  unpacking.  Guyhadavery 
tdenible  ru«et  tuit  that  he  had  got  during  Northumber- 
land  ■  ttay  in  Cambridge,  as  it  was  necessary  then  for 
t3.^**II*''  Arts  to  be  decently  dressed ;  and  with 
Tom  s  help  he  put  it  on,  combed  out  his  hair  and  adjusted 
nis  lace. 

Then  the  two  sat  down  on  the  settle  side  by  side. 
Tom  began  to  ask  questions  again,  and  Guy  had  to 
break  his  pleasant  train  of  thought  to  answer  him.    He 

wished  to  Imow  what  was  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
m  blue  and  stiver ;  whether  the  Queen's  Grace  would 
come  herself  to  the  room  or  not ;  what  had  happened  to 
the  horses;  whether  he  would  have  to  wear  his  sisar's 
gown  at  dinner ;  where  he  would  sleep. 

Guy  satisfied  him.  assured  him  that  the  horses  were 
weU  cared  for,  and  showed  him  the  little  truckle-bed 
pushed  under  the  great  four-poster. 

Mwnwhile  his  own  mind  worked  and  postured.    He 
would  know  in  an  hour  now  what  his  work  would  be  • 
what  would  be  the  personality  of  his  mistress,  betted 
ttan  he  could  gauge  it  during  the  terrible  minutes  at 
bawston  or  the  few  words  in  Trinity-4n  less  than  an 
hour,  m  fact,  for  a  beU  somewhere  in  the  crowded  palace 
beat  out  the  half-hour.    He  would  hear  her  gratitude, 
and  deprecate  it,  and  use  it-the  gratitude  of  a  Tudor, 
of  a  daughter  of  that  fierce  king  who  had  wielded  the 
powers  of  Church  and  State  at  his  will ;  of  a  woman  who 
had  suffered  crueUy  and  persevered  and  won  her  crown. 
And  meanwhile  Tom  questioned,  and  mused  in  silence 
over  the  answers,  till  his  eyes  rolled  in  his  head  with 
the  weariness  of  long,  hot  hours  in  the  open  air. 
The  servant  came  in  again  presentiy  to  take  away  the 
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Uupper  thtngt.  and  Guy's  heart  leapt  at  the  hand  on  the 
llatch ;  but  the  man  said  nothing  and  went  out. 
I    Guy  turned  to  the  boy.    He  felt  strung  up  now  and 
litrong ;  and  he  thor  jht  it  a  good  opportunity  to  drive 

helesBon  Jiiome  he  had  begun  to  teach  htm  during  the  ride. 
"  See  here,  Tom,"  he  laid ;— and  at  the  tone  in  hit 

iroice  the  boy   was  awake  and  alert,  watching  him 

nervously. 

See  here,  Tom.    You  remember  what  I  said  to-day  ? 
lYou  cannot  be  tied  to  my  side  always.    We  must  each 
■fight  for  our  own  hand.    I  cannot  run  after  you  here,  as 
It  Cambridge— you  understand  ?  " 

Tom  nodded. 

"  You  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can ;  and  you  must 
act  run  to  me  in  every  trouble.  There  is  sure  to  be 
trouble.  You  are  certain  you  can  put  up  with  it  ?  If 
not,  you  had  best  pack  again  to  Cambridge  to-monow." 

The  boy  nodded  again. 

Guy  had  a  sharp  prick  of  tenderness  at  the  mute 

tmety  m  the  black  eyes.    For  a  moment  he  wished  to 

[reassure  him— to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  mean  what 

e  Mid ;  and  that  this  strange  worid  should  not  come 

etween  them. 

Then  he  fought  down  his  tenderness. 

"Very  weU,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  think  you  wiU  do 
vtn  now.    Only  you  wiU  remember.    And  meantime, 
ny  dear  boy,  we  are  both  going  to  be  very  happy 
pndeed. 

Once  more,  ten  minutes  later,  Guy  rose,  smoothed 
down  his  sUk,  flapped  the  lace  clear  of  his  sleeves,  and 
pressed  his  straight  brown  hair;  and  as  he  did  so  there 
"'une  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"The  Queen's  Grace  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
ervant,  with  the  *Mntest  addition  of  deference  in  his 
"anner. 
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Guy  licked  his  Upt,  giuoed  at  Tom  who  wai  upright 
and  awake  enough  now,  and  walked  out. 

They  went  along  a  parage  or  two,  up  and  down  itain ; 
and  at  they  went  the  appearance  of  the  walls  and  floor 
changed  a  little.  Here  and  there  was  matting  instead  of 
rushes,  the  hangings  were  more  sombre  and  splendid, 
the  lamps  at  the  comers  more  frequent  and  better 
trimmed,  and  the  few  sUent  figures  by  the  doors  more 
formal  in  their  attitudes. 

A  door  dfosed  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  at  this  the 
man  stopped  and  tapped.  There  was  a  footstep  within, 
and  the  door  opened.  A  page  stood  thei«,  a  lad  M 
sixteen,  with  an  air  of  astonishing  arrogance  that 
ratified  itself  a  little  as  he  understood  Guy's  errand. 

He  said  nothing,  but  motioned  him  in  vit!  .  smooth 
and  lasy  indioation.  Guy  found  himself  in  a  small 
room,  evidently  an  antechamber,  with  a  table  along  one 
waU  and  chairs  beside  it,  a  hearth  decked  with  flowers, 
and  a  taU  crucifix  above  the  mantel-shelf.  There  was 
a  double  door  at  the  further  end. 

Towards  this  the  boy  went,  and  threw  both  leaves 
open. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said;  and  Guy  went 
through.  ' 

He  found  himself,  as  the  door  dosed  behind  him,  alone 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  long  room,  plainly  some  kind  of 
presenccKdiamber.  There  was  little  furniture  in  it ;  a 
chair  with  arms  stood  on  a  low  dais  at  the  further  end 
beneath  a  canopy  on  which  was  emblasoned  the  rose  and 
arrows  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  walls  were  hung  from  roof 
to  floor  with  tapestries,  the  ceiling  was  painted  with 
wreaths,  a  table  ran  the  length  of  the  room  with  chairs 
pushed  against  it ;  one  more  chair  stood  by  the  hearth 
on  the  right ;  a  door  with  a  curtain  half  hiding  it  was 
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[at  the  further  end  of  the  left-hand  waU.  and  the  receia 
of  a  deep  window  faced  it  from  the  other  aide. 

He  ttood  there,  excited  and  apprehensive,  dandBc 
thii  way  and  that  to  take  in  the  detaUt;  and  tl^ 
•«  fS'ir^"?^  *****  ^  ***  »<»*  ^«^  ^  'tiquette. 

bat  wheeled  back  again :  he  must  not  be  found  whitper' 
ing  and  questioning.  He  reminded  himself  of  his  resSu- 
tions  to  be  natural ;  that  at  least  could  not  displease  the 

tel  "u  ^  ~^**  "***  ^  '"  ^"'ron*  "  he  knelt  and 
kined  her  hand,  supposing  that  she  extended  it. 

Then  as  he  aigued  with  himself,  the  floor  vibrated. 

there  was  the  sound  of  an  opening  latch;   he  saw  an 

arm  shoot  out  through  the  further  door  as  if  to  push 

back  the  curtam ;  and  a  woman  came  swiftly  through. 

I    Guy  dropped  on  his  knees.  ^ 
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She  stood  there  a  moment,  hesitatiM  a  snli^wj^  r**i 

%-  «.  a.  light  .f  the  o«,i«  C"t.:,S3^''S 

jewels  on  stomacher  aiSte^^    ^„"1'''"'.'" 

Master  Guy  Manton  ?  " 
from  mS^  "»"»  ™  to  «,vance.  ^^^ 
The  Queen  passed  the  chairH)f.state  anA  *h^  ♦  vi 

sriSt*^«s?-i£^9~^ 

ranembered  at  Cambrid^  ^^  '^       **"  *""'  '"' 
lirQl^s^*,"™»  '^  "»■»  *<««*  the  hearth. 

Ym  «  Master  Guy  Manton  from  Cambrite?" 
^SttS^."*^  •*  "'  ™^  «-««tanioti.. 

"  You  came  to^ay  ?  " 
"  Yes,  madam." 

^at  Sawston,  and  your  courage  .-your  arm  is  heied 

she'^^tSl^^  and  made  an  eifort  to  speak;  but 

Pi^tt^  ^°  '""'''^  '^'  y^'^ '  »>«*  I  have  so  .ew 
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I  wish  for  no  place,  inadaro,  beyond—" 
Again  she  cut  him  short  with  a  dan«.  »«^  r 
thankful  he  had  not  fini^d  hf,  !i^*°**' *°^  W  was 

"If  you  woiSd  wiA^to  be^l  IT^^  deprecation, 
sl^  be'happy  to  Zt  you  ne^'^   "Lfdl'"^"'  ' 
scholar,  sir  ?  "  '    ^^  y°^  «"e  a 

"I  was  Fellow  of  my  CoUege.  your  Grace " 

suspidon  that  he  h^  '«^J^  *'  '™»  ""^  «*  »>«>« 
to  day  of  hi,  ^ulStSS  ^th  S^'  T  ^r "«  *' 

I  should  wish  to  read  Greek  a  litfi*.  «,v .       * 

rt^'s^"sr:rri'^^-^^ 

piiiLt  ^"i;^  ""^y  «"»*'™'  y°"'  G«c«  i, 

heX^i^r^;!"''  »*  '^»  '^y  a  -omen. ,  and 

mmt"^'^''^-    Yoa  are  a  good  CathoUc, 

^t:.^":^''^"'  "y^ligiousdntie^  n^am." 

"^t't}'^£^*^'~™*«>l-    It  was  an 
needed.    A^h/^^f^.'  J"""""*  *^»  "  *0"i<>  be 
"Theie^  ?i™  ''°'  fervently  religious. 
n»«  are  other  natters  too."  went  on  the  Q««. 
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presMitly, "  but  I  need  not  speak  of  them,  beyond  saying 

S^^^w"'         ^^  ^  "^  '*^*°**  "*^  *^*^  ^ 

Guy  ^pared  himself  for  the  obvious  smooth  answer  • 
out  ne  had  no  time.  ' 

"  But  I  do  not  value  assurances,"  she  ended,  "  so  I 
will  not  ask  for  yours." 

Gu/s  ideas  of  courtliness  received  a  check  at  this.    He 
Ad^^t  qmte  know  what  to  say.    This  woman  was  in 

Hct  next  remark  was  on  a  simpler  plane. 
^^  Your  rooms  satisfy  you,  ar  ?  " 
"Yes,  indeed,  madam." 

"You  shaU  keep  them  then.    They  will  be  near 
enough  to  me     Your  duties  will  be  very  light.    You 

ttSor^^"  ''    *"*"    ''°"    ^"   ^^^    ««*-t- 
*  I  thank  your  Grace." 

Jlui^.'^^^''°^'^'^^'^^P^^t.     That 
shaU  be  later.    Have  you  any  books  ?  " 
Guy  described  his  small  library. 

walldiad!^  *^*°' ^'    ^  *^^«  ««*  «ad  it  ance  I 

Her  Ui»  tightened  slightly  as  Guy  watched.    Some 
memory,  he  thought,  had  pricked  her. 

They  talked  for  a  few  moments  on  Homer ;  and  the 
Queen  asked  a  question  or  two  about  Cambridge. 
The  studio  have  been  greatly  disturbed,"  said  Guy. 
Like  all  the  kingdom,"  said  Mary;   "Please  God 
we  will  quiet  it  now." 

She  looked  up  at  him  again  a  moment ;  and  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  more  in  the  air. 

aJ^J^J"^^'  hesitatingly,  but  with  a  certain 
dehberation  too. 

"  You  will  meet  many  stamge  folk  here,"  she  said. 
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I  '^.'^i,*™^!?'^?*»*»^«n«>thly.    Listen  much  and 
speakhttle.    That  is  a  lesson  I  have  learned " 
'     A^  that  cold  sorrow  sounded  in  her  voice 
Do  not  expect  too  much,  Blaster  Blanton." 

Ir  !fl!T  *  ™?***  **y  ^^  **«>''  and  tJ»«  Queen  rose 
Guy  stood  hesitatmg  a  moment,  and  as  she  hdd  outS; 
hand,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  kissed  it.  Beneath 
the  ma^  of  nngs  were  lean  fingers.  weU  shaped  and  white, 

I     "  ^^m'^t.  s^"'''^  ^'^^^  '"*"  "^^  ^^P  ^^^«' 

I  mt  ^,r;l'^?.''y  ^  ^°^  *^"«^  ^Wch  she  had 

[  oome^till  with  that  stately  gait,  he  saw  that  two  ladies 

^  been  standing  there,  one  old  and  little  with  grey 

^»i^!.l    ilfyy**"^*"^^*^*^-    Theyouig<i 
now  held  back  the  curtain  for  the  Queen  to  paL.^ 
Then  the  door  dosed  softly. 

Gi^  told  Tom  briefly  that  all  was  weU;  that  he  had 

that  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  could  be  arranged,  as  wdl 
^themattercrfthecj^  He  told  hinTSoSti.:^ 
and  the  hangings  and  the  chairK>f ^te.  and  the  page  • 

ll^weU^^l^ir  ^  ^^"^  "^  --  '^'  <^" 
;;  And  you  are  pleased,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 
Oh.  yes.    said  Guy  shortly ;  and  sent  him  to  bed. 

I  sat^Hoif  7**  ""^^  ^^ '  *"**  »^*«'  Tom  was  asleep 
sat  down  to  review  the  situation.  '^ 

A  fc^iif  "^1  "*'*  P^***^  "^^  ^^  I»^*ion  offered  him. 
wit  h?w^S^°1^**  *  P^***  ^°  processions  were  not 
K;„.r.^.>^  ^^  ^  «P«c*-  And  the  Queen's 
pereonahty  did  not  compensate  for  his  disappoi^to^t! 
He  had  somehow  expected  more  joyousn^an  air 
more  in  accord  with  the  gaiety  J  iSTd  ^ 
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humming  palace  and  the  exhUarating  view  from  his 
windows.    After  aU.  he  tdd  himselff  h^TshT^ 
safe  at  hon^.  and  secure  at  last.    She  had  potdoiTl' 
senous  revolt  in  the  spring,  men  said.  wiTbSS  c^l 
*ad  mercy ;  Ae  had  re-established  her  Religion  atl^ 

T^^L'^.T'X^r^  in  a  couple  of  niS 
to  ^tte  man  whom  she   had  chosen  from  the  whole 

Why  was  she  so  cold  and  peevish  ? 
fJ^^J^^^'  ^^''^'  that  memories  wei«  still  too 
stoongforher.    That  chilliness  must  be  the  result  erf 

rM^  drawn  behind  them  that  tdd  of  a  soul  that  had 
i^t^.?S'"  *"/  ^,-chool ;  the  prim  sorrow^ 
H^r  S.?^^°T  ^l^"*  *  *^  ^^^  o«  self-repression. 
Her  Ideal  virtue  for  her  servants-fidelity-rose^Ta 

was  a  good  Cathohc  "—she  who  had  seen  her  Thnr^k 
prof^ed  and  robl^  by  her  own  fX^JZ  X 

^m^^Jlt^^y^^^-  She  "hoped  to  r^ 
2l2^»i"'li?*^*'^"y"-^  ^^°  had^oughVto 
i^*  '.^iP^^*'**  *»  "^"^  ^^  »«ch  books  from 
prospects  of  disgrace  and  death.  She  "  teated  w 
servant's  rooms  satisfied  him"~she  who^b^ 
sen^he^elf  to  the  daughter  of  her  fatiTs  Zj^ 

In  fact,  Guy  tdd  himself ,  as  he  stood  up  and  stretched 

He  ZilJjr^^u*^*  one  he  had  had  before  teV^ 
He  WOTdered  whether  it  would  have  been  bettato 
have  been  more  outri^t.  ^^ 

She  had  asked  him  for  fiddity.    Wdl.  he  would  give 
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her  that,  but  no  more,  so  long  as  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  remain  in  her  household. 

It  would  be  amusing  for  a  little  perhaps ;  and  after 
that.  ,f  matters  did  not  mend,  Caiibrid^  ;vas  alway^ 

helXdlS:^?^  *  ^"^''"'^^  disappointment  as 


Sernper  me  causa*  nenforum 
^venia.    Qc.  ad  Attic. 


wagis  movent,  quam  ipsa 
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CHAPTER  II 

MASTER  UANTON  LEARKS  HIS  TKADB 
1 

Guy  felt  very  strange,  and  not  a  little  exhUarated,  two 
mornings  later  as  he  stood  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall  with 
Master  Norris,  one  of  the  gentlemen-pensioners,  to  watch 
the  ceremonial  observed  at  the  Queen's  dinner  and  to 
learn  his  own  duties  at  that  functi(m. 

He  had  been  tdd  on  the  previous  day  that  by  her 
Grace's  wish  many  of  the  customary  duties  of  his  post 
would  be  cancelled,  and  that  he  would  only  have  to  take 
his  turn  each  day  at  waiting  at  either  dinner  or  supper, 
at  ofl&dating  at  public  audiences  and  the  occasional 
progresses-in-state.    Besides  this  he  would  be  expected 
to  be  present  at  one  mass  each  day  behind  the  Queen's 
chair ;  and  to  occupy  his  spare  time,  the  accounts  of 
the  game-department  of  the  kitchen  were  to  pass  through 
his  hands  before  going  on  to  the  steward.    Sir  Robert 
Rochester  had  warned  him  to  keep  a  shwp  eye  on  those, 
as  her  Grace  was  determined  to  cut  down  the  vast 
extravagances  of  the  previous  reigns.    He  was  provMed 
also  with  two  horses  of  his  own  kept  in  the  royal  stables, 
and  three  servants,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  including 
Tom  Bradshawe  in  his  tiny  staff.    He  was  allowed  to 
take  his  meals  alone  or  in  company  as  he  wished, 
e.\cept  on  certain  occasions  when  the  whole  Joousehold 
dined   together.      The   title   he    bore    was    that   of 
Gentleman-Usher. 

It  was  a  very  splendid  sight  that  he  looked  down  on 
now,  as  he  stood  leaning  with  his  hands  on  the  carved 
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linen,  and  behind  the  chS™.  ^*  "^^^  »"^«'  and 
estate  before  which  8t^a^"5  ^  »P^!°*d  doth-of - 
for  the  Queen's  <ZiT^  IJZ  ?  ''^*'°*  ^"«  ^«ng 
adouhiriineof^^-.  td^t  IT  ?"  *l!*  "«^*  »*<^ 
Norris  directed  hiHSnti^ln    ^-^  ^^  ^^  Mr- 

"  You  wiU  have  to  S^^hM"  *  ^^i^P*'' 
minutes  befor7^e  rw  ^'  ^T'  ^*°*°»'  ^ve 
drtsa^"  he  pointed  ^T     ^^'^'    ^"^  observe  the 
then •'     ^   ^^  **"*  «"«  or  two  details  "-"  and 

Through  the  door  came  the  sounH  nf  *-. 
Guy's  heart  quickenedat  i^     ^    ^  trumpets;  and 
pearer;  and  a  moment  [atSth^rJ^^  ~v^***^   ^° 

Th    «   *7*^*yaU.sir?" 

-i^-tw'llr:^"^"'  ^*  ---^  ^  and  after  that 

whisJe'SiL'iJo^^^^^^^^^^^  ComptroUer^.. 

^stands     And  that  is  MLto'?^e^?*~y^",^  where 

tt»  grey  hair.    He  is  ChambSd^f'/i  «  ''*^:'**'  ^^^ 
ran    away    in    Wva^^i^ir     *^  ^**"«hold-he 

Chamberl4besidrwm  Siril^°°T'-^**.  ^^   V»«- 
Captain  of  the  Guard   i^     ^  J«™gham.    He  is 

%-e^n^Sl^*^'":?^^^^  ^^  *  -^  stately 
«ng  robes  over  dothtfg^j^^^  ^^  <?ark  shimmS 
and  watched,  as  she  paSd  in^  k?"^  S^PP^  ^  'ail 
stood  there  a  momentl^e  «  "^^*f  «»^tary  place  and 
from  behind,  blessed  tLu^^^^Jl^^^PPi"^  forward 
^«  ^  sat  down,  and  r^^el^tr^^  cross. 
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moved  bekm  with  duhet  and  napldng,  comiiur  t^ftlv 

from  beneath  tlK.  gaUcry  wi««  iJ^^,  STS 
burden,  on  to  other,  who  passed  them  mTt^^ 

N«,,.  gabWed  in  a  quick  whi.per  at  hi.  «^ntii 
out  the  dutie.  of  thi.  man  and  that,  and  the>ec2e 
ejquette  of  each  action ;  but  he  heard  veryTttnU 
S;  .H^-  '^f  K?"  ?°.**"*  ^"^^y  ^(S^inL  centre  o 

^T>^^w^^:'^'\^  "™*  ^'  ^»«^"»d  burning  S 
topMtry  behind  her  high  chair-the  white,  refr^ted 
hght  on  her  face,  the  deUberate  movement  of  her^ 
her  downcaat  eye.,  the  dow  gerture.  of  her  jewiSS 
hand.  It  wa.  very  Grange  to  think  that  he  wa.  S 
real  relation,  with  thi.  woman  now ;  that  it  Wo^  ^ 
h.8  duty  to  move  about  there  below,  day  by  L^Zch- 
ing  and  minirtering  to  her  on  whom  aU  e^^^^t 

hm  a  pivot  on  whom  government  turned,  a  .tiff  figure 
h«d  of  pagMnt.  and  proce«ion..  but  a  living  crX^ 

ae  would  at  least  m  a  mearore  be  admitted.    Hewidied 
He  turned  to  Mr.  Norri.  again 

vet"^Jl**"' '^-    ^ '«"  I  <=«»not  remember  it  aU 
WWcW  ?*  »«~  ««>«  of  the  great  folks,  if  you  plea*. 

-  w  S  *?*"i^««  ^th  her  in  the  old  days  ?  " 
If..*-,  i;  "T'i:^?*  are  two  you  .hould  know  quickly. 
Master  Engiefield  and  Master  Waldegrave.    iSey^ 
stendmg  together  there,  behind  her  G^'s  chaS  "-S 

S^v  T',Tk  '""  '"**'  *^^^"  '^"^  t^  CouncU  because 
tt«y  would  have  nought  to  do  with  putting  dovTS 

l^v^^  J^*  taU  gW  i.  the  Lady  MagaSene  D^, 
lately  come  to  Court.    She  is  a  friend  of  mine  already. 
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And  betide  her  it  MiattM.  f-«^  rx^ 

^  G«ce'.  r^^Zi^'^Ti:!!^'^^'^ 

<ttnJn.  .  .\"  ^  ^  *»«  '^l**®  her  G»oe 

He  WMoff^with  expiration,  of  the  ceremcmid. 

"oraing.    He^.^Sl^**^°*«*heg»Uerythat 

::5ite  livenr.  phrraS"^^  ^^  ^  «reen  and 
perfect  in  hi.  Lo.l^lX  SSt"  "^  '^•^  ^^^ 
w^"in^SS:?,:,^,»,f, J7P^^^       they  rfumW 

and  would  nf^h!^\'^U7JVl^  ^  t"^^  •^ 
A  minute  late-  thev  we««S!l         ^  »n«tructor. 

on  tj«  broad  walkl^^tlTSSSfortl?*  ^^  ^^'^^^^ 
,0'  the  privy-garden  <ro^Sr  I^UIJT'!?  '^ 
J*;;^  and  flower  bed.  on  tte  oAe"**^  *^  f^"^^ 
b«e«  blowing  off  the  ri^rL^r       .^ '"»  a  fed, 

Wt  hi.  .pint.  Si       ^°^'  ^^  ^»  "««i  at  hi.  Mde, 

W  noSL^^'^'*^' Ma.ter  Nuri.."  be  Mid.    "I 

The  oth«.  jmaed  at  him  pleawntly. 
Well,  Mr,"  he  nid.  "  vtm^n  «- j\l  u 

iiyc^  know  how  to  pLeZ^^I^*  ^S^^  ''^^' 
fand.  Therei.plentylf.J^r«i;-  •.^•'^^ery 
what  you  will  •   mH  ♦?!  5^'  toting,  nding.  ringing-- 

'»«»  then.    GS7l.nr.2^ 
Marter  Norri.  rigned  him^lf  devoutly. 
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"  WeU,  lir  f    And  what  die  ?  " 
J'JlIf?  ■!•  •^  ^'^'' **  •^<*' "  «* '^J^o™  y<>o  will 

'^.JT^  *^-  J^^  i««»t  that  in  the  .pring." 
And  their  names,  Matter  Nonii  ?  " 

1^  young  man  purwd  hit  Upt  hunorouily. 
Their  namet  are  bett  left  alone,"  he  taid.  "  but  I 
win  tcU  you  one.    Matter  Edward  UnderhiU.  whom  I 
nave  the  honour  to  command." 
••  He  it  in  the  Court  then  ? "  atked  Guy  attonithed. 
W  ;y,  yet ;  and  there  are  others,  in  high  placet  too  • 
but  it  it  bett  not  to  tpeak  of  them."  ?"«*•«»» 

I'  And  what  of  the  gentlemen  ?  " 
'•  WeU,  sir,  there  is  old  Dick  Keardey  whom  you  have 

^l!**°v^\  iS^  ^^"""^  ^°^^  but  as  sour  as  a 
berry.  You  had  best  not  cross  him.  Heisawayonan 
errand ;  but  you  wiU  see  him  in  the  parlour  some  day. 
loto*"**^'  ^****^"**®«*»««**»e"ttlcroombythe 
"  And  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  Aha  I "  said  Jack,  "  You  will  not  see  much  of  them, 
nnlest  you  be  one  of  the  fortunate  onet.  They  keep 
very  dose  to  her  Grace.  You  wiU  see  them  in  thebar^ 
sometimes,  maybe,  or  in  the  gardens." 

Guy  began  to  have  a  better  idea  of  this  gentleman 
presently  and  to  understand  that  he  would  be  a  useful 
«o«P ;  but  for  a  while  he  could  not  turn  him  from 
the  ladies. 

"  !5!*!f"..l*"*  Dormer  is  old  beyond  her  years,"  he 
proceed^.  She  is  hardly  twenty  yet;  but  as  discreet  as 
forty.  She  IS  ahvays  with  her  Grace.  She  will  make  a 
g«at  match  some  day.  She  has  refused  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  ahieady.  She  is  very  intimate  with  her  Grace. 
She  had  an  unde  who  suffered  under  Henry  for  the 
Faith,  you  kaow.  and  that  makes  her  dear.  Then  there 
»  old  Mrs.  Clarentia.  a  stiff  old  thing,  but  very  mudi 
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ttUched;   Md  then  Mt  oth»^li«.  Ri^  -^  ». 

You  mast  not  aiJc  too  mneh  »•  JSL  t  T^  ?•"* 
itwill  beenou£h  ifarwl^J?^    «W  Jack  •rchly; 

"SS:    •    by  tha  wm  coofldentiaUy. 
to  J^'^Ser  ^y^ZTX\:  ^"°J^^  *^* 

I  think."  ^*"  "*'•'*»•••    B«t  I  will  Wl  yoo  nSrt 

w  cold ;  she  is  hot  •  A^J^  a  wui  ©f  her  own ;  she 

•Pe«k  like  an  orator  forih^wT^  r*°*'  «hecan 
February.  andT^tX  wfa^**  ^^*»"  ^ 
o«t  again  next  day  byb^^'^'^P^^''^ 
head  of  her  coosta,  and  £S  r^„«S^  ""**»«  *^ 
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tlJ^ILU?^  ^i"« '"  *^  P«n^on«"'  dinner ;  and 
tlie  two  went  in  without  another  word. 
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the  SpM^^,^i^rf"ty  of  EBgtand.  mkI 

stMie  and  other  members  oftiTr  f**"  "'  ^"f**^ 
<a  the  other  h^i^^*^,5'™^-  »•  NoaiUes, 
i«»oI»ing7««toM^?i!^"'  *°  overthrow  it  « 
mter^   bS^F^^  "tagonittic  to F«^ 
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SSU'^J'il^;  ^ -«>  ^- *  P->»  «- the  Lady 

aJ^aSoTl^Ki***"^.  J***'  to  «e  these  two 
amBMBadors,  with  their  courtly  friendliness  in  public 
a^  to  mnember  their  fierce  ^antagonism  bSind  l£ 
foencs.  It  seenied  to  Guy,  as  he  k^  aSl  lUte^ 
^*^^^'J5*t  they  resemhirC^S^**'^ 
scMtted  hands,  stretched  across  the  Channel?a^  Sd 
strong  to  grasp  or  stab  or  salute  as  occasion  serv^ 
capable,  renu^eless  and  gentie  aU  at  onS!^  ^' 
He  learnt  gradually,  too,  day  by  day.  to  know  th« 

^SKiSlSii^*^^'*^  and^to'disce^^^^^ 
cance  in  the  bewildcnng  warp  of  royal  and  poMticalUfe— 
^  smaU  black-haired  D^  of  NorfouT^itfe 
B«top  of  London,  loud-voiced  and  heart;,  Td  Sbove 
aU  St^hen  Gardiner,  the  strong  and  gJd  BuCof 
Wmchester  and  Lord  ChanceUo7of  the!X,  o^Lm 
JtoT^^ed  so  much  in  her  scheuH*  for  CathohSi^ 

ue  oegan  to  understand,  as  never  at  Cambridge  th^ 

S^  Torl,^  "^^^^^  ^  *^*  lay^S^rlL^ 
nand.    '^or  those  who  served  her  there  were  two  wJrf. 
to  sucms,  the  one  pliabihty  and  the^r^^ 
^  *tenmned  that  the  latter  should  be^?^ '  ^^ 

hi^^'^t'  "?*"  "^*»^  "^^  open  ouHe  gave 

He  was  not  greatly  taken  with  Master  Kearaley. 

^i^r  r*  ^^  ^  ^  P"^<*"  '^th  Tom  one  evenin. 
after  supper,  when  the  door  was  thrust  open  aS^ 
stranger  walked  in.  covered  with  di^   ^  '  ^  * 
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""^  :sr j^t^us  i^s?  s^  •»*'  •'^ 

window^:       *  **~"  *^  "«*«  »°d  ~t  do^  in  tbe 

Guy  stood  up  indignant. 
^l^^  *"•  »  *^  pHvy  pariour  of  her  G«ce's 
rtr^  what  doe.  that  lad  do  he«P"  varied  the 

"  He  is  my  servant,  air." 

other  caustically.  jwiour,    remarked  the 

..Ss:cr^??!:j:i'''!T^'  'y"«"  twitch 

my  own  reom."  ^° '**""«'»  "t  of 

Dick  sniffed  and  stood  up. 


from 


<Mie  to  the  other. 


Jack,  looking 
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"Then  Master  Manton  had  best  Wd  hii  lad  beeone " 
went  on  Kearsley.  "  I  have  had  the  honoTto  So™ 
the^  gentleman  already  of  the  regulatioT^ 
Go,  Tom,"  said  Guy,  abashed. 

Jack  gave  a  squirt  of  laughter. 

"  Already,  Dick  ?  "  he  said. 

"If  Master  Manton  considers  himself  aggrieved  "  went 
on  Dick  cooUy ;  "  he  has  only  to  ask--^ 

aJ^  ^^7.  "^"^  *®  **<>  ^^^  »  proper,"  said  Guy 
dehbetately  hitching  forward  his  sw^d^^.  "  ffi 

StS^K^y!.^* ''-'  ^^ '  "«-*  iriotiT^.! 

I^ck  sat  down  again. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  brusquely,  "  that  is  enough." 

The     three    sat    togeuier    amicably    for    a    few 

leiiow.    Master  Kearsley  was  sour  both  in  appearance 
a^d  speech,  and  said  very  little,  except  t^c^^X^S 

^^."^  "*«  ?"  ^*'  "^  «»«  »tupidityCh^ 
fowidm  the  small  household  at  Richmond  whither  he 

^^,  »^M<>  P«Pa« '«r  the  Queen's  co,^!^  ^ 

not  one  had  had  the  sense  to  repair  it" 

^^er  Grace  wiU  h.  .  no  unnecessary  expense."  began 

•-.,"  ?i*  °®*  ^  Grace,"  cried  Dick  ngrilv  "  it  is  tho» 
idle  folk  of  hers."  '*«™y.    «  w  tiiose 

He  snarled  so  fiercely  that  Guy  was  glad  when  he  sot 

Wbtt»  thedoor  ctosed  behind  him  Guy  looked  at^ 
other  questioningly. 
Jack's  face  broke  into  lines  of  mirth. 

••  a„H  liS^  ?•**  ^^  **^^  ^^  °»«*  J»i«  so."  he  said, 
and  bidden  him  begone  from  his  own  parlolir  I  " 
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'•  Wliv  15^^^'".^  G«y  with  lome  iniution. 
like  titit' •  '  ^  ***  ~*-    «<*love.««mrjS 

"  He  is  a  soar  fellow,  I  think  " 
"Why,  yes;    you  have  hit  him  there.    And  see 

mm.    tie  will  have  none  of  that" 
"  Does  he  love  her  then,  so  much  ?  " 
Jack  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

oneX""^  ""  ^""^  ^'"  ^  "^"^'  "•»*»  Dick  is 
«a*^-  ^l*^  ^^**°®  presently  to  look  after  Tom.  Jack 

^eM-and-white  figures  that  went  to  and  fro.     He  was 
woi^e^  what  this  new  pensioner  would  make  of  ^ 

Sl^pJ^:    «*^^~*«^^e--Idbealto^'tSr 

stJ^Sir?  T^  *^*  ^y  *»**  »«*  »«P.  J«*  under, 
stood-ttiat  he  took  his  position  very  seriouSy  and  lod^ 

toward  to  some  sort  of  acareer7andZtSc ImLw 
v^wd^was  not  an  easy  ambition  for  a^^^^^^ 

«K»^  for  persons  of  an  extraordinary  ability.    Besida 

f^^l  i^* *^,*" ¥" *^ havTSbrutah^ n^^ 
fora  career.    Chily  that  afternoon  the  two  had^S 

^^««hadftunted  during  her  flogging  for  harlotry,  and 
Jack  had  been  astomshed  at  his  companion's  white  face 
Gny  had  recovered  himself  the  next  l^^t.^^d  rap^' 

f^r  1^1^"^  *  *r'  *»"* ''  *^  «°*  qnite'^mS 
for  his  appearance  the  instant  before. 

«,ffi^-.  f  o*^  hand  he  had  taken  to  his  new  duties  with 
sufficient  address ;  he  knew  how  to  behave  and  to  <^ 
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himsdf,  and  even  Mrs.  caarentk  had  remarked  <m  It  thAt 

1^  old  lady  had  confided  to  him  that  8he  had  had  a 
teribte  tm«  with  young  Magdalene  Dacre,  heTcn^'* 

SL^cL^;L5:?Jr'  *^  ^^^  h^^tenc^th' 

uuujc-aicKneas  m  ner  cmn  room,  and  had  been  farr^  ♦/» 
correct  her  sharply,  telling  her  iat  thVou^n's  Sl^ 
did  not  want  pining  misses  about  her.  ^^ 

"LeJtSTtot^Lil^^J-^    sympatheticaUy. 

Mrs.  Oarcntia  eyed  him  seierely. 
^  ^^  I  felt  that  myself."  she  said.  "  but  I  did  not  teU  her 

"She  should  take  example  by  Master  Manton" 
observed  Jack  sententiously.  canton, 

The  old  lady  ♦htev        her  hands. 
,   '!5* '  ^^*  yooag       n  I    And  you  should  see  hom 

he  bears  himself  with  Ler  Grace     He  mio^S.      C. 
bora  at  Court"  "^  ^"«»-    ««  might  have  been 

h,^*. 'T  "".^  «»o«>«h.  Jack  told  himself  now  as 

of  JS^H^*Sr^^^«*"**'°t  ^«»  the  small  afeS 
of  hfe,  and  would  devetop  his  courtierly  graces  andl^ 
P^J^to  pUj  on  the  virginal  and'^Sj^y*^ 

Av^y  of  his.  and  talk  to  the  ladies  prop^^in^e 
barge-^dl  might  go  very  smoothly ;  butit^^^Jtv 
for  him  to  attempt  higher  flights!  unl^  he^  SJe 

«e  delermmed  to  talk  to  him  paternally. 
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tohave  aU  things  ready  for  her  arrival.    Mart«i»N«^ 
Whom  was  the  Lady  Magdalene  Dacre  her^W-^^ 

to  ^ve^^^J?\?"'  »?^«*-«y«l  Prl.  who  seemed 
whT^shS^LTii^i  "P"*?'  »°d  th«  kind  gentleman 
s^nt^ml      ^^^  5«f  to  it;   as  the  painted  barge 

C^  Jth^.-.""^''  ?v?°  *^  *»^  tweliToars intt^ 
hands  of  the  silver  and  Woe-liveried  watermen. 

dinedTdflfi"!'^  summer  day;  and  after  they  had 
DAwm      IS?,**  ^  Brentford  shore,  and  thrown 

SirZh  ^'•^  °'^'  ""^  »P»^  in  his  comely 
^i^^ ^?T*  unbuckled  and  his  jeweUed  capoJ 
S^^^t^**"  h«n  ;-he  had  drunk  a  trifle  too  muS 
of^ap^ced  wine^ ;  rolling  shallow,  passionate  ev« 
S^  ^.^^  at  the  pate  downcSl^VS 

there      she  would  have  checked  the  singim!  in  fi^ 

SS  !L  „^  bank;   and  the  girlwrltill^ 
listened,  and  made  no  attempt  to  caU  them  back. 

jMk  strutted  like  a  peacock  beside  Guv  on  the  w»v 
«P  from  the  landing-stage  to  the  p2^      S^  "^^ 
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••  Y^  Z^.'T^y'  «**  "»'  ^^^  Manton,"  he  said. 

.^  J^'f  .°''*  ^  «^^'  "  y«>  >»a^«  been  aU  day     li 
she  not  glorious  ? "  ^^  ^ 

G^  roused  himself  from  abstraction. 
ycmll^P^.'*^*^*"*'    Indeed,  she  is.    What  were 

How  should  I  carry  myself  ?  " 

''"^^^'7^!^^^^''  hefeltextraordinarilygay. 

Why     he  said  "  though  I  say  it  with  shame,  ^u 

•nould  take  example  by  me."  "«»*«^,  yuu 

wj1w"*k???*'  ^'^^'"  "^^  Guy  gravely,  "  I  do  not 
m^?"    ""^-    ^  «*»««»  here  to  mlie  a  C°S 

Jack  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

Y^^fZZ  T^  .**^  y°^"  differently  again. 

Too  kindly?    Too  soft,  do  you  mean  ?•» 
well.  It  IS  your  won!  not  mine." 
Guy  set  his  teeth. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  You  are  perfectly  right  It  is 
what  I  have  told  myself."  »y  ngm.    it  »s 

Jack  looked  at  him  queeriy :  this  feUow  was  reaUv 
too  solemn,  he  thought.  ^"^ 

vou  Sl*f  f  I,"*^  '*  *«^°'  ***^'  Norris ;  I  promise 
you  that.    I  shall  anrect  it." 

to^S^rt'^'"  t«lki»g.  but  J«kdid  not  «e  hi.  w.y 

.  I'j**  **"*  *™i»<l  heretic  Underliill  in  the  atv 
J^L"**!.*™  ""'«'•"  he  went  «  „  S^J 
K^t^^^    "On.  of  then,  I  think.  J 
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w^lo^Sg'TrSS^  ^  "•  «^  Guy 

"I^tWht  yonr  boy  Tom  knew  one  of  them "  h« 
^W,^.  u'S?  S?  »»«•  «»  to  rtop  him. 

,'* He  it  a  heretic?*" 

••  ^^^  V  ?ti'i^  «"!  d«.i»to.  him. 
at  Court.    But  I  « J«*    ^  know-I  have  leen  him 

me  go.  sir."     ™''™*"-    ^  ^«wild  to  God  I  could.    Let 
Ridunond  only  a  fe.  ^-^.^  "ere  to  stay  it 

"OK  last  after  the  QmoT  ^?SS  "  *^  """^  *^« 
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w»ttt  in  which  he  trailed  hit  huxis,  the  light  of  the 

wooctod  bank!  and  the  deer  and  the  bird!  ttreaming  pert  • 
•nd  finaUy  the  arrival  at  the  tall  toiwedTaliSraod 
a  pieM  of  news  he  had  heard  there— aU  combined  to 
make  him  jubilant  and  noisy. 

He  burst  into  his  master's  room  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  heard  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  her  Grace's  choir- 
that  Master  Nonis  had  told  him  so  and  clapped  him  on 
the  back;  but  he  stopped  short  and  stared  as  he  saw  his 
master's  expression. 

Guy  was  sitting  in  the  window-seat,  his  arm  flung 
across  the  siU,  and  he  turned  a  heavy  face  as  the  b? 
came  m.    He  nodded  to  him  to  shut  the  door. 

"  TcU  me,  Tom No,  I  am  not  angry.    TeU  me 

agam  where  you  saw  Master  Browmigg,  and  what  he 
was  doing. 

Tom  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  looked  at  him 
nervously. 

"It  was  on  the  steps  of  Paul's,  sir,  as  I  said.  Hewas 
witii  two  gentlemen.    He  turned  away  when  we  came 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  " 

"He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit— like-like  a 
clerk.' 

"  Did  Master  N<»Tis  say  aught  ?  " 

"He  asked  if  Iknew  any  of  them;  I  suppose  I  said 
something,  sir. 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  I  tojd  him  •  No,'  sir.    I  remembered  what  you  said 
about  Master  Brownrigg." 
"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"You  told  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  air;  and  say 
nothmg  but  to  you."  ^ 

Guy  looked  at  him  intently  a  moment. 
"  That  is  very  good,  Tom.    I  am  pleased  with  you." 
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Ste|*en  wiB  hTinT^w    ""  "*    H*"  th«t  lUite 
"•  qottiihS^        ^*    I*  *- ilxwt  thtt  thtt 

Bb  Mood  ap  nddoily. 

«^*'"*  *™«' """^  M-- «d  Hi.  i^  ,„ 

,^,,  -«««•    «««  Browimgg  mittt  do  «i  he 

;;Andw^tinayido,iir?" 
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CHAPTER  III 

HAir  TIB  QUIBN  TAUt  A  lUtBAND 
I 

grw  e^  ij  the  oAkDe  <d  J«ly.  IIi.tr-  J^ 
Omu  WM  ntting  done  after  mpper  in  a  Uttil 
dnMing-room  at  Waltham  Craia.        **"«*"«»• 

the  nw^durtyroadafeom  Norton;  and  the  .twctoS 

of  hd^lrT?i°S?**'v'**'  "P*  ""^^  "^^  ^  pealing 

nojgwrte  to  let  in  the  toft  iununer  air,  cooling  noir  after 

SS  ^J^r  "^i'^y' 'T"  ***  ~ky  roof .  ^ 
toi^ttd  feU  on  the  new-tamg  wdls  wittin,  the  em- 
bw^  foontafar  and  wreath^  and  upon  the  Sri 
hwelf  in  her  chair  among  the  tranka. 

She  wa.  toed  out.  and  her  fair-ddnned  face  and  dear 
f^T"^'"-   Thereh^lbeentheriSTj^SJ 

S^  SS^^^"?L**'t^  magnificence  even  Sh^' 
w»e  rapped  alone.    Then  Jane  had  suDmrf  hmrmM  ..^ 

gone  <mt  for  a  .troU  with  U^  S^Sf  a^^i^ 

^s^^^        °^        ^^^^'^  the  time  fixed  by  her 

She  wasamdojif  too  about  her  mi.tie«.    Ithadbeen 
««<rf  Mary's  «leat  days;  «he  had  scawely  s^eTS 
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politic.  ofth^OwS^  **"  "^' *^  ^«»  »«i  t^ 

^*>^  had  been  thenlmJl  IJ^r^?"*^*  outbreala. 
JJ-d  treatedTth  a  ^J^^^^^^ 
horriUc  outrage  on  Ea^n^T; Jlfl^**^  ^"^  **» 

they  repeated  the  tale     &J^S^J*1  whitpeied  as 
nuke  Him  again^        '       *  «»  priett  could  soon 
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J«d  been  fired  at  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Crow-  and  la.t. 
ti^WM  the  fdgned  minude  in  Alden^S  'a^ 

a  ghostiy  voice  against  the  mass  and  the  Queen  ai^d 
the  Sp^  marriage  and  the  increasing  of  SC 
Jane  knew  what  these  insults  meantto  Mary    SL 

set  face  m  the  morning.  ^^ 

Yet  that  was  not  aU.    There  was  the  misery  of  ti«««n 

S?£!   ,^  T  "^'^  ^""  tenderness  and  love  •  A^ 
had  been  loaded  with  t  v^  as  a  child,  by  Mary  a^  JS 

n^  Z^'^T''^'^  repaid'itiSS^S^ 
hpped  pale  creature-by  treating  her  sister  asTtXt 
by  allowwg  hereelf  to  be  used  as  a  cWn^t  toSie 

^4'  LS^^.^^J^*"^  intervierliS  2e 
Sf  hiSf.*^  ^  "***«««•  to  Courtenay,  by 
fl^  hc^df  down,  all  in  white  as  a  viigin-mk^tW 

«^  to  M^  to  foigive  and  trust  her-Mary  who  kne^ 

h^'^^^^L'?^''^'^"^'    The  Princess 

«M  posed  and  ranted,  crymg  out  at  the  Traitor's  Gate 
and  passmg  through  to  S  lnrf»j««r-         j  .  ' 

tolJ^to^'*'^  y^**'  ^  ^^'^  '^^  of  her  re^ 
htt  home  to  Richmond.    There  too  there  had  b^ 
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be  with  her  then  th«»  rwTJT^  •  ?"    ^^»^P^w»»ld 

behind  hto;^ftKrfo£c!Sri^, ;"•**'  ?«*  •»  Spdn 
♦lir«n«k^  V  ^^  ™  Cathohc  hfe  would  nour  oMin 
it!?«^.^-^^ed  veins  of  ^Z^,  ^ 
ito«new8  and  inspire  its  heart;   the  oldW  A^ 

knew  as  few  else  wh>f  ..Hir  ,    °"*  *^*  *« 

^i^^^j^^^^^  "'™"  "nxW  y«ii  of  mnery  tnd 

starch  ~  iSto^jTu^Jn^*  "^  «™^ 

thing,  that  lowd  thTctala^^^^  hrood  of  «il 
•a»t  Md  pi^"^  ^  ■»  •  "=k«  ""i  ■•in  tiere 
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"  And  what  of  me  ?  "  ahe  h«l  cried     ••  wi,-*     •« 
my  prince  say  ? "  -"o  om  cned.       What  will 

She  had  said  no  more  than  that  •  bnt  T«n.  i..  j  i^ 
what  was  in  her  mind  "*^'  "**J*n«'»*d  known 

^.Oslo's  ssSdte^sir  ^ 

i^t  ^^J%-u^^J^  «*y  P<»*«it  o«  the  Prince 

'or  hi,  .^.^^is^^t-r.rs:^'--" 

*««»,  ana  went  across  to  the  Queen's  door 
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tlJ^^  «?~??  vP*"*"^  "^"^  new^amd  with 
three  rows  of  medallions  bearing  the  Tudor  rase  imH 
portcullis  with  other  emblems  and  £«4 ;  Uut^^ 
Au-k^w  to  j«e  dearly.    A  great  wl^Tof  r^!^^^ 

..  JjJf^.^'^*  ■**  *»««  *n<J  there. 

*K.-Z.°?5'our  Grace  have  lights  and  go  to  bed?  Or 
the  pnest  IS  ready  for  prayers."  «"«'««''    ur 

A  figure  turned  away  from  the  window  and  sat  down 
,^  No  sweetheart,"  came  the  deep  voice. 

Sat  down  and  talk  to  me,  Jane." 

The  giri  could  not  see  much,  for  the  Queen  was  in  her 
taa  ch«r  now,  with  her  back  to  the  sqSre-frWpale 

Sep*  SLSS'sltfe.'"  "^ '^-^ -^^  ^^^ 
vJ^J^  **!!.  u"°**^  things  in  her  slow  soothing 

«f  S^L  K*  ^T*  ^"^^"^  "»  «<*«  and  a  rustiV 
of  the  totchens  she  had  been  to  visit,  and  SJ^w-' 

jne  uwen  hked  to  hear-  and  went  on  takim;  silence 

^^ids  and  wc»d.  for  speeches,  for  neady^«S^ 

^iS^'^Sl*****  ^  ^"^^  ^»y  0°  her  mist^lSl* 
She  ran  dry  at  last,  and  sat  i^iting.  "^•^• 
The  Ouecn  lifted  her  head  a  little!^ 

nffi  J^^^V         *"**•  "  »°d  we  have  not  said  our  Lady's 

^prilrS^P'^''    Compline  Will  have  to^e! 

SlS*l^^  T^^  *°  ^**"  P"*'  3^  Grace." 

h^^  ^  *"*"*** '~»^«-    She  dropped  her  cheek  on 
her  hand  again  and  was  sUent.  ^^ 
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and  the  nZo^li?  ^'A      ^"^^  *=*"^  »»  »*• 
A»un  there  tdl  «  sUena,  u»|  ,g,in  M—T  ^j!^?- 

"  Nor  from  town." 

Mite^^"^  !Sf*'»^'"  •"?!«•«■«.  "-dam." 
«  to^  h  J^-  i  "  "■"*  "I  «>ld  to  her  friend 
TiMiT^    ""  •""""*«"««>  Mistress  Dormer  maJ. 

«au  iiuien  asieep ;  but  she  saw  the  dark  eves  Hqa  *«..  - 
^^  and  look  .t  her.  ^  0^"^^^^ 

Mistass  Dormer  was  longing  for  bed.  but  she  did  not 
proposal.    She  must  just  wait.  "*»«  a 

^  T'^iX:^''''  ■*"  "^^  '^ " 

-I  iSS"'<fSr;ij^'  "'"-*^««-arewi.h„.  , 

■''^^"^"S  mentioned  a  dosen  names. 
Not  Haster  Uanton  ?  " 

^^  Your  Grace  sent  him  to   Southampton  a  week 

Again  there  was  a  pause. 
"Jane."  ^ 

•'Yes,  madam." 

"  Is  that  gentleman  happy  at  Court  ?  " 
'Surdy—  madam." 
"  Ah  I  We  have  not  done  our  Homer  vet     R*.mj«^ 

me  when  we  are  back  in  town."  ^      ^'°""** 

Yes,  madam." 
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"i**?^'  ^^  y«i  not  go  to  bed  ? " 
u  i^  ^■•*  *^  prayciB  ?  " 

WcD,  pcayen  then,  madam." 
«My  roae  abruptly. 


<♦ 
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•w«i  in  th.  jutSr  .JST  .2  ™l>-lght.  high  »»„. 

"wwd  along  in  ~3teM™^2^  ""^  »tonnof  »iad 

•e«*»r^  SlS^'t^-  iSS'^lL""'  <* 
•ight  under  the  «chw     S!i!;  if"  ?'™<' »»*  of 

•verywindowhm^ta.S^"^!!'**'^^       From 

««""•  A««ra^^!^^"«Wyto>iMied 
tonpetnou.  ^  ^^J^  SXf.  *^J^*' 
•»  eye.  now  Mid  aeS^-r.V^S*"'*'*"  *™«' 
before  her  in  tTflS  ^^LT>'k?7?«  '^ 

"raying  liKlititoft.  !^     ^J^  *'*''  «*»*  ««l  the 

to  G«.-.  iigSt',^2ni^  ^S^,"  '"^•y " 

*afe«d  by  Ot nu^^2^r.J^  *^  **»  •'■w* 
ch»Kh.bdta^^;Sa.''>;;^^?»«icofthe 

of  the  gte^t  bw-beU  of  ™SS^i  ?  *^  **P  boom 
left.  "«i  XI  me  uthednl  far  away  to  the 

wS^.^^°^-ciai^-^r.r.- 
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and  tired  in  her  satin  and  jewels,  waiting  for  her 
■nnunons  to  attend  her  Gnce  to  supper. 

"WiU  you  not  go  to  bed.   my  dear?"   she  said. 

You  are  wearied  out.    I  will  explain  to  her  Highness." 

Kagdalene  shook  her  head. 

"  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  world,"  she  said.  "  now 
that  I  am  hoe.  Oh.  Mistress,  what  does  her  Grace 
think  of  tt  all  ?  " 

The  old  woman's  face  wrinkled  up  with  emotion. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  her,"  she  said.  "  I  have  never 
seen  her  so  happy.    God  bless  my  lamb  I  " 

Magdalene  looked  ai  her  anjdously.  Was  this  emotion 
sincere  ?  Was  it  possible  for  any  emotiotts,  but  those 
of  exatement  and  ambition  and  disgust,  to  be  sincere 
in  this  gaudy  false  atmosphere?    Since  her  recent 

arrival  at  Court  she  had  done  little  but  long  for  her  home, 
and  the  wind-swept  heather  and  the  dean  breeses.  and 
the  wholesome  rain  and  cold. 

"  She  is  happy,  Mistress  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 

The  old  woman's  eyes  looked  at  her  suspiciously,  but 
there  was  the  glimmer  of  tears  in  them. 

"  Why,  surely "  she  began. 

Then  the  page  came  in  to  teU  them  that  her  Grace 
was  ready  to  go  down. 

Magdalene  watched  the  Queen  eagerly  that  night; 
but  there  was  little  to  support  Mistress  Claientia's 
opauon. 

She  supped  in  sUte  in  the  great  hall,  and  on  either 
cheek  burned  a  spot  of  crimson. 

Stephen  Gardiner  saw  it ;  and  MagdaleiA  heard  him 
congratulate  the  Queien  softly  on  her  health  as  he  stood 
afterwards  by  her  chair  under  the  canopy  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  set  for  her  two  days  before  in  the 
Presence-Chamber. 
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.hfl'l?**'  •  word  or  two  about  his  poor  houte  fh^t 

2^nd^  to:  that  it  had  bJS^by^^ydK; 
hSS!?  ^  preparations  made  in  the  Dean^  a 
hundred  yards  away  for  the  coming  of  the  PrincTLid 

ti»teavert«  set  up  in  the  CathedS  choir ;  ^Hi  SJ 
kMjed  her  hand  and  stepped  aside. 

(WS^*^^'."^  a  half  of  that  audience  the 
W«^n>eaned  M  sti£F  and  passionless  as  ever,  bowin«  to 

voice.  ^'  or  two  m  her  deep  man's 

♦«  ♦L*^  ^~.***  y°"  h«»pitality,   sir,"   she  said 
ZJ^^  Who   had  left  hi.  h^   for^hyt 

said  to^^^^^r""  5^  «*^  '^"^'  "y  lonl."  «*e 
^00^^^  Treasurer  who.  Magdalene  knew,  had 

^S!^^."*™«*  ''«»  «>e  beginning. 
thfflii.STS.  ^u^**  *°**  "i<»  notWng  at  aU  to 

S^to  her  to  f««<,  W  »»..  XX  M^ 
oJ  tZtoTtl^il'" '"•'"'''"*•■' "^  "^  «•«  "»Ple 


It  was  over  at  last 
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Mary  turned  to  the  girl  m  they  puMd  into  the  bed- 
chamber,  and  canglit  her  wddenly  by  the  •mi.  Ifacda. 
^•,!^^^2?**«~t  of  her  Zmpuc^nt  inl25. 

JJJ^^J"^"^'    "Now  I  have  time  to  be 
Ute^r**    ^••'^•''••*^>^-    Nay.  you  mutt  not 

Magdateiewent  away  that  night  moie  pnsaled  than 
ever.  The  Queen  had  said  no  more;  but  had  with- 
d«i»j  wee  more  into  ■d^r«pre•«on.  She  had  ilowiy 
to«ed  the  giri  good-night,  but  without  a  word;  and 
Magdalene's  lait  sight  of  her  had  been  as  she  sat  half 
undressed  ,n  her  deep  chair,  her  hair  on  her  shoulders, 
aad  old  Mrs  Oarentia's  arms  round  her  roc^Tw 
fwtiytoandfro.  There  had  been  a  look  «rfwotSit  to 
the  dd  woman  s  face,  and  in  Jane  Dormer's  too,  that  had 
Pusjdedthj,  new  lady-in-waiting.    Were  these  two  con- 

.^^^^JP^;^  "***  ***«y  *»*«*  find  something 

mthat  unloveaWe  woman  that  no  others  could  find? 

As  Magdalene  brushed  out  her  hair  that  night  opposite 

Ae  silver-framed  ,^  ^e  jid  not  notice  hJwSet? 

U^.  She  was  thmlong  of  the  Queen's  shadowed  eyes, 
h«:  repeflent  dignity,  and  wondered,  as  many  o2m 

were  wondOTng.  at  the  shrewishness  she  had  shown  that 
night  And  why  had  her  Grace  said  that  about  hatred  ? 
She  shivered  and  shook  her  head. 

The  groups  dispersing  through  the  stiU  lifted  Qoee 

couple  of  furred  and  ck>aked  canons  walking  toMther 
oo^i^^frankly  on  h^  chance  of  bearing  aduld. 

Thae  will  be  no  pnnce."  concluded  one,  as  they  came 
to  the  Slype  passage ;  "  believe  me.  sir.  that  PhiUp  wiU 
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Jje  off  to  ^  again  in  •  fortnight    We  murt  look  to 
the  Udy  EUitbeth  to  give  nt  a  king." 

"  Did  yoD  lee  her  foldnew  to  my  lord  biahoo  ?  "  uid 
theother.  "  I  think  die  hu  no  friSS.!!^  ^^ 
u     Thwe  ia  yet  my  lord  Cafdind.    How  of  him  for  a 

^^J^U^'^'''''^'    Heianoprieat 
yw.    And  he  18  her  cooain." 

doorof  the  Cathedral  aa  they  talked ;  and  one  of  them 
Pwhed  upon  It  gently.  It  yielded ;  he  puahed  yet  harder 
•nd  It  opened,  and  the  two  looked  in.  *^^^  ""^ 
The  ^t  place  was  fuU  of  aoond  and  darkneaa  onlv 
brdcai  by  the  gUmmer  of  lighta  in  two  or  three  pla«» 
rJ^^J!S!°~°  J^  "tiU  b«»y  «pon  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding.    From  somewhere  in  the  roof  clear 

through  the  soft  riot  of  the  wind  came  the  echoing  blows 
rf  a  hammer  that  drove  the  pegs  from  wWchiS  arras 

was  to  hang,  but  It  ceased  as  the  two  watciied.  Huge 
Aadows  barrmg  the  light  of  the  lantern  carried  along  S 
«e»«to^,  wheeled  out  like  spokes  to  mix  with  the  diper 

^thm  Wykeham's  chantry  on  the  right,  and  it  threw  bin 

^^^"^  ?*^  ^  *»^*'*°«»  «»•««** -Wmmer. 
mg  sheet  of  ctoth  of  gold  abeady  in  its  place  on  one  of 

the  vast  pdlars  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave.  The 
choir  was  m  ahadow,  except  for  the  glimmer  of  the  upper 
lines  of  the  reredos  and  the  carved  roof  above  it  on  ^^ 

J^^tx?*?  ^  ^***^°«  "«**  <>'  ^  ^P  before 
tl»e  Moat  Holy  Sacrament.  Up  the  paleness  of  the  floor 
ran  a  long  wooden  platform  to  the  entrance  beneath  the 
KTeen  above  which  rose  the  three  huge  figures  of  the 
FasMon ;  and  shapeless  heaps  of  rugs  and  furniture  and 
timbera  ky  pOed  on  either  side.  There  were  lonely 
voices  caUing  out  of  the  darkness  ooeto  another:  a 
figure  crossed  the  nave  noiselessly  over  the  carpets 
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S"^  "^  ^*«  ottryiag  a  ctom.  •««««»» . 

•ttM^  oenmooiet;  its  ihadowt  and  paleneM  leemed 

^  in  '^  ?  ^  come-fcom  the  bun  «rf  the  Court 

SflJJSSli*'*^    It 'wind  theie  its  only  SS  in 
**»oentrtl  figure  htmlf.  with  her  lUenoe  iikl^: 

hJ^D^ln?"  *^  •««^»  "  noiseleeri^^  tSey 
OM  opened  it,  and  went  on  their  way. 

the  haU  half  an  hour  after  the  Queen  had  retiiedSdth* 

Kewriey  wwi  eaning  againrt  the  .cafibld  at  ttSw 
^  ^  ^^r,  -«<^  o'  •  bench  beeide^ 

K>rtaeftonn.    Her  lord  is  landed."  ^^ 

Dick  grunted  aouily. 

^.  "^  *^  Frenchmen  are  a  trouble  to  her"  vh^  ^ 

^if"Sr^'"".^^^°«^N«^-^RiZL? 

a.  ifahe  sorely  wished  to  ask  him  how  his  mas^^' 

KeaS^-'aTSaTZniS,^^^^-"  "^^ 
But «  »I»te^  Wttemes. he  was  trimnphing in  hi. 
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ii!!J^!L!!!lJ^  iTT^  h«  teat  U^  mor    .    ^t  on 

S  wi^i?^  them  here  too.  «Kl  vil!  wr*,  *h.r.   at 

matter?"  ■cwnen.    You  heard  oi  t'.ir 

FiS?  *^ 'f  •  "^"^  <»  t'wxrf  tJ»  report  of  Lord 
E^»«»  that  he  could  not  tn»t  hi.  men  S^lS 
22S^!i^°  «  hi*  voyage;  and  of  the  Oue<«? 
i-rtfjrtwtioo  m  ordering  their  di«ni^  ^'^ 

loere  wiU  be  more  troohle  yet,"  obaerved  Tack 

h»wwla.hecanijtoIand.  Pray  God  we  may  ^ 
PJ^Wy^ofithere.  Marter  Eanton  wiU  li  1SJ 
S?<^/^~^  He  i.  gone  to  Southampton 
m^.L^^^^J^"'^'  That  i.  a  good  feuT 
Dii*;  b«tlu«dertijn  I  thought  him  at  fiS!^ 

forSS^  T*^  Buthei.toomuchofa«Aolar 
"  h!  -STl  J?^?  *>  no*  want  Terence  here." 

"  „  «•  .'^  not  be  here  long,  I  think."  went  on  the  other. 
He  «ud  a.  much  to  me  one  day.    He  i.  no  lover  of^ 

than  that  damned  hot-goepcller  Underbill." 
Dk*  grunted  again. 

*u^?^  ** '**^  ■^"^ta  came  in,  and  began  to  dearno 

i^over^biJlT!?*.'?**"*-    The  rush  and  burtle 
CMae  the  cne.  of  the  lervants  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
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hS52r*J?**t    Tlragh  the  high  window.  <rf  the 

J^woiid«ed  what  the  Qoeen  was  doing.    Ptehap. 
looking  ont  over  the  glaxe  of  the  town  *^™»P» 

^WDuW  have  pcefped  a  tprightHer  Queen,  leit  icv 

mamage  ofhers  was  more  human  than  almost  any  of 
hwacte.  The  romance  with  which  she  legaided  it  was 
^t  ev«i  to  him  He  had  seen  it^lT l£^ 
d^  to^ght  and  had  recognised  it  from  thetoS 

F^^"^  ??  the  south-west,  or  a  veiled^^ 
Frenje  came  to  h«^  through  the  hands  of  a  courier. 

What  nonsense  It  was.  Jack  said  to  himseH 
for  a  man  whom  she^  never  seen  I    He  had  laughS 
^♦^I-!Lfrj**!'«'^'"^y'  *»»^  this  laTtoe 

ZLh^c^^  ^K'"^'^^  l»r  poses  and  hiJ 
SrtlpS       *^,f»«ter  who  had  made  her  portrait 
forthePhnce.      It  was  surely  a  ludicrous  a«air  Sough 
^fooquetr.  of  a  hagg«d  woman  of  thir^SS 

to^  a  young  man.  who.  if  tales  were  true,  hii  ^ 
wves  to  occupy  him.  ^^ 

in  ^t-^.°°* '"'^  **^^  «  *e  »»d  been  as  sedate 
m  this  affiur  as  in  othen;  if  she  had  passionUv 
accepted  any  husband  whom  her  CouncU  SSeHnd 
had  prepared  to  do  her  duty  and  bear  a  pri^^th^ 
h«e  motion  a.  that  with  which  she  aHS  SS^ 

S!  .^. J^P*"***  *»**  iove-sicknesses  were  absurd 
They  shouU  be  left  to  younger  folks 

B«t  Jack  had  not  laughed  with  Dick  Keaialey.    Once 
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whoi  he  had  attempted  it,  a  year  ago.  he  had  leodved 
wch  a  iconifiil  giaw  that  tli  miXlad  *ed^^ 

Igj.  «^  he  did  not  think  it  wiae  to  atte^  J  titTcS; 

But  thwe  were  other  good  feOows  beaidet  these.  #fao 
b^r  nnderatood  the  cynidam  of  thirty  yean^Si  tt^ 

torn  tiu5  foUies  and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women. 
^Si^LS^,f&.5*."""**  "^  ^"^^  in  secret  ^ 
•uffiaent  good-humour  came  into  the  pariour. 

on  his  head,  and  a  flush  of  excitement  in  hii  cheda 
J^^^^'***^'**  a»d  Mary,  while  Dick  bit  his  nail. 
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»e  h«l  .OKeiy  shown  herself  in  F«bh7  since  the 
Sjtarday  night  and  it  was  now  forty^  howHfto! 
Three  of  her  ladies  wwe  with  her;  M^S.Ta«eDt^ 

^Srt;i!!L"i**  **  '*^  **y«nd  MTifeSjectant ; 
>n^r  litttw  Susan  Yotag.  stood  patien^l^ML 

^Jfn^oers^sat  npn^  gnppmg  the  bosses  of  her 

fSSr^'c^  W  SSiiJfT^-    ^J«^ti«nbled 

Qa«ms  arm  gently;  but  the  coifed  head  jerked  abruptly 
and  Jane  sighed  and  drew  softly  htA.  ■"™P"y» 

H^«iW  before  they  h«i  he«l  the  crash  of 
■rtUkry    and  then  the  bells,  the  trua«H!ts  udZ 

Cathetfral;  -nd  Mary  had  started  up  with  clenched  hands 
w  ^^^^^^  '*^P  *«™*'  the  window ;    l^tU^ 

dcSTaSd^J^Jf '^"^"«^'  the^'^i*  heavy 
^  scudding  swiftly  m  a  grey  sky.  «||ry  with  sunset 
S;i^™^S  *^J^  *^  •  P»*  oTSi-laden^ 
S^^^«      »tith-west.  shaking  the  latches  of  the 
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th^*^/PT*  to  her  feet  and  ttood  swaying 
^«.  hstening  to  the  gusts  of  cheering,  the  shriU  dirt^ 

W^.'Sl*^  5'*^.  *^"~^ '«»»*»»«  tower.    But 

HW  „r^  ^^  ^'  "^^  *  ««^°«  "»«"»«'  which 
d  d  not  cease  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  sharp  gesture  for 
sjence;  and  piesently  Mary  was  dowTSgSTw 
^t;  with  parted  Up.  and  white  face.  iSn^^iS 
waiting  once  more.  ^ 

Then  Margaret  nodded  to  her,  and  threw  the  door 
wide ;  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  Presence- 
Ujamber ;  and  Magdalene  came  swiftly  thiou«h.  oantinff 

lii^sSndnr^^^"'-^^^^ 

knees,  and  Mted  one  of  the  cowhands  to  her  lips.  Mary 
had  not  stirred  again  at  her  coming.  JanT  nodded 
impatiently  from  behind  the  chaiT^ 

"He  is  eome.  madam,"  stammered  Magdalene, 
glajcing  anxiously  at  Mistress  Dormer. 

Margaret  closed  the  door,  and  came  across  to  where 

J"!y  ^^^ch«ir.  Susan  had  vanished  into 
w»ebe*oom  beyond ;  and  the  four  were  alone 

^M^^JL^J'"''^  "*****  ""»«  torwaid. 
im  me  m,   die  said. 

Magdalene  Dacre  lifted  her  eyes  waveringly,  dropped 

^^J  **I1*^  ^^'  ^  began^tJSSy 
as  if  repeating  a  lesson.  ' 

SffJS^^r**  ^^^  ^*h  Mrs.  Rise  below  th^ 
^^'  .?^^»*»I»  "tood  outside  on  the  edge  of  the 
»^^^  their  b«d«  to  me  in  copes  and  rni^a^^ 
to«te  of  Winchester,  Dui'ham.  London  and  the  rest 
I  could  SM  the  space  cleared  before  the  do(«  forHii 
Hi^meas  to  dismount,  and  the  guards  keejai^  it,  with 
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"  Ttei  the  Prince  came—" 

M-!ISL^^*"  «P^ent  movement  of  her  head. 
Magdalene  oadentood.  md  mait  on  hanUy 

I  oould  not  see  htm  dearly  at  firat.  vour  Gnce     T 

^^  *^,5**^  ^  ^'  Lre^TniTwiifc 
h^^y  filled  aU  the  space  so  far  a.  I  oSi  « 

•^bW.  and  he  kndt  down  befote  my  li«l  of  Win! 
cjerter.  I  could  not  see  what  he  did  •  hitol  tei7,l 
afterwards  that  he  took  the  crJSx  aii^^it  "^^ 
oigans  were  pUying  all  the  whil«  ^  ^IT*-*  7? 
Wowfflg  outside. 77.  •  ^^  *^  trompets 

"T^  they  caine  along  the  scaffold,  and  I  saw  Hi. 


b«jj--jent  on  m«e  ,«eidy  than  ever.  asTJ 

^     h1_L  •    *■*"**  P«P»e  coat  with  gold  and 
tace^Hi^he  »  a.  the  pictu»  shows  him.  ^nSe 

JfceQiw  drew  a  swift  breath,  but  said  nothing. 

1^aS?\vJ^^^  "^  **i**  «P«»  the  high  altar 
His  Hii^nesi  took  o«  hi.  cap  as  he  entered  the  choir 

bto  k^Selfdo^T:  r  *^.  ^  "«^  ^*^ 

mw>  n  and  JmnM  down,  but  I  could  not  see  him  there. 
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"The  oigans  pbyed  for  a  while  leftlv  tiU  h»  h.<i  a.^ 

to  the  deanery.    Tbevlm^Z^I^  on  the  way 
"ow  tint  hu  Highness  was  caoe  oat"  ^^ 

*'  Aad  the  other  matter  ?  " 

bring  iSS^'Sl'r*^''''  ^  *™*'  "fll 
^tJTJ?^^^  «o-"i0it  at  ten  o'clock." 

^^^  »wm    rteps    mund    and    caught   her    by    the 

■he  was  radiant     Atrain  aiwn «-,-«   'rre^*  sf^,  and 

S^wn^r* '°  f  '""'^'^'^^  «»tume  of  whiJS 
■uver,  sewn  with  pearls  in  m^ro  a^^         v     .        ^^ 

herwhitecwf  a^tJl^^^'  <»herheadwas 
cwi.  aught  with  diamonds,  and  another  great 
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JSTiJ*^  °°  her  breast  below  the  collar  of  pearls 
that  lay  on  her  pak  bare  neck. 

There  was  another  taU  chair  beside  hers,  empty  and 

A  httle  wood.fire  burned  on  the  wide  hearth. 

u^iT"  "^  ^  P*«8enoe<:hamber  was  open,  and 
Mater  Norn,  rtood  there  in  rigid  profile,  baiSSadS 
and  m  his  white  suit  "«««u 

JiaS^^u-  ?**"  ^'^^    gloriously    young    and 

tte  others;  but  she  was  not  thinking  about  herself. 
She  was  douig  her  utmost  iTrSlise  the^^ 
that^so  alert  in  the  figure  beneath.  From  where 
did  th»  passion  come,  the  hysterical  screaming 
^three  hours  ago  ?  They  had  carried  Mary  irtThS 
bedroom  a,^  laid  her  on  the  bed.  and  she  hI7^^ 
«^bmg  half  an  hour   reproaching  them  for  lack  of 

to;  but jflat  her  Pnnce  woukl  come  soon  to  comfort 
hCT.  Magdalene  thou^it  of  the  face  she  had  seen  ttot 
^terijDon  going  up  the  kmg  raised  walk  from  the  west 
«d  to  the  chou:  of  the  great  drarch.  aad  wandered 

Sf^^ '"••  P°^  *°  «»°»^"rt  in  tiie  soul  behind. 
S^^  been  more  interested  than  she  had  thought 

*A^T^  "f!?**  !*•  *^  mistreas  of  hers!    She  had 

ow  Siie  semed  more  like  a  girl  than  a  W^  of 
thirty-sevim ;  both  her  coldness  and  her  weakness  had 
gooetogetW.  Was  there  anything  but  love  to  explain 
It.  and  what  was  there  to  ezphun  the  tow  ?       ^^ 

Mary  turned  and  smiled  into  her  fcce.  as  she  pondered 
♦K-  -T  "^i  too  gr»v»,  sweetheart,"  she  wbispwd,  and 
the  girl  smiled  back  with  tiouUed  eyes.  ^*^*  "° 
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alone.  *^  "^  *^' »nd  a  figure  came  through 

a  •ptenidCT.iSSi  SL^*  **;:*  background  was 

the  dS^^t^S^bS^Ji^ll^^tr't^ 
piumed  can  wm  1!/^.  VT?  ^*^  ****  ****  knee ;  his 

de^U>^  I^?  ^  ^^  *»  ^  recovered  froi  M« 
S^L^iu2ld^en5S^-t^.^l°«^^  above 
beard.  mJZJ^^^  ^Zll^  ^"^  ^^ 
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There  were  a  down  gentlemen  in  the  Presence 

^^  i  l^JinDdd  v^ih  ^  mMa  gnmp  ol  ISx^^SA 
and  Sp«ni>h  nobles,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  iSmi 

ti^  ushereirae  by  the  fnrther  door  leading  into  the  g^^^ 
bjJL  and  ^.  Norri.  who  had  dosSlbf  pari^^ 

SSf^'^^!L*^*\'^'~"'*-    Alongcudiioned 
settie  was  placed  b«,eath  the  high  sca&ld^tween  the 

windows  on  the  left,  and  on  this  the  three  ladies  sat 
down  m  silence.  ^^ 


it 


Ma^ene  Dacre  looked  round  the  room  with  a^tranue 
sMise  of  excitement.  The  whole  matter  seemed  unrwl- 
ttis  great  sUwit  room,  blazing  with  Ughts  from  its  tapes- 
^^r^  ^  *^P  *°  ^  «*»*"  taking  with  almoit 

aOMace  of  the  daaoor  and  movement  that  had  fiUed 
n^  seare  and  eyes  dming  these  past  days,  and  yet 
^^"[^L!!!.^  the  ksiit  of  tWs^et  ev^t 
WM  nam  momeatOBS  than  aay  ol  ike  rest     It  wm 

*i^' **J'*****y  *^  *****  *^  ^»«n'l»««»  tod' bells  and 
shoutmg  tho^besast  at  thTSTas  thVmSc 
of  organs  aad  <^ea«,  the  aofemeats  of  the  samd 

^rt^  and  tile  rosfle  ol  the  people  is  s«dd«Uy  hashed 
oefore  tiie  suprane  climax  of  the  Sacrifice 

She  longed  for  an  infant  to  wkiaper  to  Jane  Donasr. 
whomshe  cooW  feel  sli|^tly  shivering  beie  her;  bat 
ti»e  destfe  pMsed ;  ihe  dropped  hsr  eyes  again.  Wded 
her  hands  and  gave  herself  ap  to  astnmsfced  retectioo. 

Jaae,  too,  was  meditating  oo  what  she  had  seta 
to  that  swift  glance  from  behind  the  Queen's  dMir 

•he  had  seen  the  first  meeting  of  man  and  a  woman  who 
^  to  be  husband  and  wife  in  two  days-a  meetins 

;S*t?!!^,"*^***^****^*°***>^  approach;  Z 
baa  watched  for  months  past  though  she  had  scarcdy 
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fe^had  i«  at  the  time,  the  tuh^^  ,  .     . 

moments  had  pM«d-  ^^^^J^  ^*^J  «»«  J"t 
What  of  it?     ^**^^''''*^Pri»hadihowii itself 

had  watched  ftS^hTSf a  CL^   *^*:.    ^^ 
day  hotter  and  ma*  fie~r*  f^*?°  *^*  «»''  day  by 

religions  fe^"^  ^  ^TS~*^"*.«^  ^  ^ 
on  a  lonely  sonl.^^Sd  ^^  '"^^*  **^''  «««* 
the  world  by  nmM»TJ^  *  1?°*°'  «i*  off  from 
r^.  and  ^T^Z^l^^"^!^-  oi  high 
J^andsmorepasaiooatdv^t^^'  •*"?*««  out  thin 
^tWn  her.  £vfer^L^^.*^y  "**»*  J»t  fire  raged 
had  wrmSt^^  ^li?^*^*  J»«' own  nIS 

Io»«  yeam  of  isSaSS^  >J?1  «>nipen»ate  her  for  the 
call,  and  steppsTJo  Sr  ai^%^  ^  ^''^^J  the 
yellow  hair  M  of  S  ^Jl!  ^^'^th  bine  eyes  and 

«aUantandn^ht^^K**!.^  ^""^  ^ 
Ami  now  ^^i,^,^  «x»  Wood  like  her  own. 

'^  clasped  h^r     ^^'^  "**  *y*»°«  the  other 

°«ither  app^^^^S;^'  ^wae  not  as  othera.  for 
Behind  tS^^^^^^  -part  from  the  wii? 

^wa*.  two  temperaments,  two 
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•mbjtions,  almost  tiVD  fkithi.  BtUnd  tlM  hoomii  lay  a 
Ma  of  pale  and  niddy  EagUih  faoea,  watehiiw  jealowly 
h»  every  movement,  alert  to  pereeive  the  tmalle^ 
falter,  qnick  to  detect  mietaket,  eager  to  paniah,  idlen 
•nd  lemoTMleM  to  resent  them— an  army  of  penooi 
who  had  icaxoely  yet  accepted  her  at  their  chanmioo. 
who  doubted  her  abiUty.  dittmited  her  liacttitvrand 
repudiated  her  aims.  And  behind  the  man  stood  a  daric 
mighty  nation,  hot-blooded,  prood  with  the  cooqoests 
of  centuries,  rich  beyond  belief ,  contemptuous  ol  rivalry, 
watchmg  their  loid  too,  jeilous  lest  he  should  evw  for  a 
moment  betray  their  interests  to  this  new  Uttle  northem 
power  whim  insolenoe  ahnoM  equalled  their  own  pride. 

Behind  that  door  there  was  a  great  mystery  beginninf : 
of  wfcch  no  man  could  see  the  coosummatiao,  it  was 

weU  that  the  trumpets  and  bells  should  be  silent,  that  the 
door  should  be  dosed  and  the  curtain  against  it;  the 
beiiowmg  uncouth  crowds,  who  understood  nothing  but 
^  own  mean  passions,  esEchided;  and  that  only  a  lew 
who  knew,  not  aU  indeed,  but  mace  than  the  reet,  shoukl 
wait  silent  on  the  threshold  during  those  first  pregnant 

Then  back  on  the  giri's  mmd  rudied  the  amarins 
human  mterest  of  it  all  once  more.  She  forgot  the  vairt 
issues,  or  i^iat  men  co»irt  vast,  the  destinies  of  tiis 
nations ;  she  forgot  eveu  her  own  hnm^aj^^mgn  j^  ^i^, 
drama  before  her— a  man  and  woman  side  by  side,  each 
utteriy  Ignorant  of  the  other,  but  alresdy  bound  each  to 
tte  other  as  firmly  as  ever  marriage  vows  ooukl  make 
them.    Ah!  how  horriWe  that  was,  but  how  fascinating  I 

Of  the  character  on  the  one  side  she  knew  what  few 
others  knew-its  needs,  its  a^nrations.  and  its  weak- 
nesses; of  the  other  side  she  knew  nothing  except  what 
tales  and  a  moment's  look  could  give  her. 
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J^*e  «ed«J  it  voM.  ua  h.a  fb.  niS^TS 
Of  had  ♦Kl!ril?^^"****^J««t>fi«i  the  tales? 

-••^  to"hi^^;Ers^ « i.i.  quick  lode « h.' 

A  moment  later  he  had  fliuiff  th*  Aw-  «:j 
Jane  roee  to  her  feet  witttiJ^3Lr  ^**  "** 

in^^ef  cTt^  St^'^S-'  '-J^e  -  only  rising 
«o  briskiy^^^^^J?™^  *»?*  *»«  ''itched  him 
«  he  did  so^he^rS"'  r^'^  ^'  ^P  «°  ^»  *»«»d 

white  Sd^*S?„e  ly^^  t  "L^^r  '^;''  "' 
amaUest  indinatSn  to  tj!.^^  ^-  ^  'P***  '^^^  ^^ 
behind  his  (Cs^Sds       ^"«^»^^  ^1^0  bowed 
"  Good-ndght,  my  lards  all." 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  Jane,  after  another  gl«»ce 
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at  Jack's  disappearing  green  back,  led  the  other  ladies . 
into  the  Queen's  parlour. 

Mary  was  standing  there  with  the  gleeful  flushed  face 
of  a  happy  child.  For  a  moment  the  shadows  on  her 
face  were  gone ;  her  stiff  lips  were  smiling,  and  her 
shallow  eyes  shone  like  stars. 

"Did  you  hear  my  Prince?"  she  cried  to  Jane, 
holding  her  by  the  shoulders.  "  I  taught  him  that  !— 
'  Good-night,  my  lords  all.' " 
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Biistress  Jane  Dormer  was  early  in  the  Queen's 
bedroom  next  morning.  The  extraordinary  reaction  of 
^ety  had  not  passed  with  the  night,  and  as  she  helped 
Biary  to  dress,  the  Queen  talked  incessantly,  when  the 
maids  were  out  of  the  room,  of  the  Prince's  gaUant 
bearing,  his  beauty,  and  his  nobleness. 

The  mood  lasted  all  day  till  evening. 

After  mass  and  breakfast  till  dinner  Mistress  Dormer 
was  busy  with  the  dresses  and  jewels,  and  Mary  was 
continuaUy  in  and  out  of  the  room  where  she  sat,  direct- 
ing and  counter-ordering ;  there  were  some  new  jewels 
that  Philip  had  given  her  that  she  must  wear  next  day ; 
she  would  have  two  rows  of  diamonds  on  her  coif,  not 
three. 

Mistress  Dormer  did  not  dine  in  hall  that  day,  nor 
attend  the  public  reception  of  which  the  affair  of  last 
night  had  been  but  a  private  rehearsal ;  but  she  was  busy 
aU  the  afternoon  with  the  final  preparations  upstairs, 
looking  out  only  once  on  to  the  court,  as  the  crash  of 
horns  and  the  shrilling  of  strings  and  voices  told  her 
that  Philip  was  come  to  make  love  before  the  crowd. 

There  they  went ;  the  train  of  dark  nobles  before  and 
behind  between  the  lines  of  the  guards,  and  in  the  midst 
came  Philip,  stepping  deliberately  with  downcast  eyes, 
in  his  black  and  silver  cloak  and  white  hose,  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter.    De  Feria  was  behind  him. 

Then  they  went  in,  and  Biistress  Dormer  knew  what 
was  happening,  for  the  Queen  had  told  her  what  she 
would  do.  She  would  be  on  the  scaffold  as  he  entered, 
and  come  down  from  it  to  welcome  him.  She  would 
kiss  him  then,  and  lead  him  up  into  the  Presence- 
Chamber,  where  they  would  sit  together  beneath  the 
doth-of-estate  that  blazed  with  the  English  and  Spanish 
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arms  behind  them,  and  would  talk  there  in  Spanish  as 
they  had  talked  last  night.  ^^ 

She  went  in  again  from  the  gaUery  and  Hstened  a 
moment.  From  beneath  still  rang  up  the  instruments 
and  the  noise  of  cheering  from  the  haU.  Then  she  passed 
OT  into  the  Queen's  room  wher«  the  women  sat  and 
stitdied  to  give  final  directions  and  examine  their  work. 

lJikS°at!f  "^^"^  ^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^  ^^*'  *°^ 

rrhis  wiU  not  serve,"  she  said,  "  the  jewels  are  too 
close.    Give  me  the  scissors." 

a.!^''  "^"J  *^?^^  ^°*°  ^^"^  °^  '^«>«.  °«t  door  and 
as  she  Mit  down  by  the  window,  the  door  opened  and  taU 

young  Magdalene  Dacre  rustled  in.    Her^red  lips  w^ 
dSa  ^^  "^  ^""^  backmost 

J'^^l  ^w  *"t  ?^  ***  y°"'"  «*«  »i<l'  "  to  see  how 
all  went.    Let  me  help  you." 

^J^.T'^  *2*  *^  **°^  ^^  **^  *^  <^*'  opposite  to  one 
another  m  tiie  window-seat,  and  began  to\uipick  the 

w^SL^^'^'m^^^^"^-  Neither  spoke  for  a  while,  but 
worked  m  sdence ;  and  one  by  one  the  shining  stones, 
each  m  its  tmy  nng  of  sUver.  dropped  into  thdr  handi 
and  were  laid  aside.  "«"u» 

^h^J'^t  ^^  ^"^  ^""'^  ^^  ^^«»"  «»read  to  begin 
the  re-stitchmg,  the  two  girls'  eyes  met. 

Jane  sighed  softly. 

"WeU?"  she  asked. 

Magdalene's  hps  twitched  a  moment. 

WeU,  all  has  been  as  was  arranged,"  she  said.    "Her 
Grace  came  down  from  the  scaffold  and  kissed  him,  and 

Iw^?  ^"""^l  ***  ^  Presence-chamber,  and    here 
they  sit  now.snuhng  and  talking,  with  all  eyes  on  them." 
She  spoke  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  and  Jane  glanced 
at  her  agam-at  her  flushed  cheeks  and  bright  ey«, 
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^nw""^*,!*  *?•  »^theart."  she  said ;    ' you  and  I 
cannot  wed  like  that,  but  she  must." 

And  the  end  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  other  sharolv  intent 

Jane  sighed  again. 

"If  he  is  good  to  her "  she  began. 

^^^  any  good  to  har  ?••  she  said.  "  or  has  she  ever 

"She  has  asked  it  in  her  own  way  a  thousand  times  " 

said  Jane  quietly.  "  but  it  seems  thi  none  h^toe  hS^t 

to  understand.    But  this  time  surely  aU  b^tite  S 

must  see.    Are  you  blind,  my  child  ?  "      ""^  ^  ^^''^ 

1  have  seen  a  woman  in  love  with  a  picture." 

^Ttl^sS^^,*^:-^  ^^^  -"o*  ^<*  -.    <^ 
and^^^%^l!^  ^  *--^  ^  was  holding. 

"  T  do  not  believe  it."  she  said  steadilv  as  sh«  «»t 
upnght  agmn ;"  she  has  no  heart  h«3i.^'  Z^!t 
Playmg  to  herself  now.-And  if  not.  can  this  ?^^^:i 

Dear  child."  she  said.  "  you  do  not  know  h^r     <:fc. 
has  not  shown  her  heart  to  yL    Cdid  n^t  toowh^ 

^Y,"''^^*^""^"^^'-    Isawh^^en/' 
JJ^dalene  bent  her  head  lower  still  and  gave  no 

Jane  drove  the  lesson  home. 

"It  is  not  that  she  has  no  heart,  but  that  it  has  been 
brok^  too  often,  and  she  fears  to  show  it  now."  ° 

Magdalene  drew  a  swift  breath  that  was  almost  a  sob 
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Jane  glanced  at  her. 
do  ySrrof  ?^'"  '"'  "^'  ~'^y'  "  y^  ^*«  ^  Grace. 

T  JIP*?  f!? ^^T  ™* '    I  don't  know  ..  .    I  hate  it  aU 
L^h.  I?""^'  ^*"'-     •  •    And  what  if  the  PrincTbn^ 
her  heart  once  more— as  he  wiU  ?  "  ^^^ 

"  Then  our  Lord  must  comfort  her,"  said  Jane. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Mistress  Dormer  was 
^^^^^  .the  Queen.  Mary  was  in  the^n^ 
^ber  doing  business  tiU  ten  o'clock,  aTd  Ja^^ 

r ^uid  i^^u^rt  X"^  -*  ^  ^'-^^^ 

nmged  the  shining  masses  of  sUk  and  brocade  andiewds 

^In^the  centre  lay  the  great  outer  robe  of  French 

S^S^Tl"^'  ^^'  '^'  o'  "TOWS,  drcgons  and 
wreaths  raised  on  a  gold  ground.  There  were  crert 
r^d^ves  atta^ed  to  this  taat  would  ZZ^ 
ground  when  the  robe  was  put  on;  but  turned  up  ^thia 

^.^^^nA^^  V  ^^  ^  ««^^  ^'^'  with  d^^ 

St^'  K  "*  T^  diamonds,  and  with  every  design 
^wi^  by  countless  pearls;  and  on  the  ri^t^ 
table  the  white  satin  kirtle.  embroidered  aU  over^ 
«^er,  and  stiffened  within  by  whale-bone^d^et^ 

^^nVi        ?*  ^'^  Shimmering  silk,  flashed  the  jewil*- 
^  endless  profusion  of  ropes  of  pearls  to  be  worn  almt 
the  nedc  diamonds,  rubies  and  e^ds;  and  Xve^ 
kid  by  Itself,  winked  the  huge  stone  'tC  1^7,^ 


Jane  lighted  two  pairs  of  candles  and  set  them 


here 
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and  there  among  the  clothes,  and  as  she  stepped  back 
the  Queen  came  in  with  her  ladies. 

Maiy  stood  in  silence  before  the  long  array  of  dorv 
and  Mistress  Dormer,  also  in  silence,  turned  a  Se 

oT^tl^'^olS    T.^  ^**  '*  ***P  ^^°'  «^^^ 

Still  the  Queen  said  nothing,  and  Tane  danced  at  h«, 
Mary  was  flushed  again  as  she  had  S  fasTSht  i^d' 

o^'se'^StT'^^f  ^.^i;^' «P« -- c^-^^^ 
T^^!u  rJ^  ^^^  heart  sank  at  the  sight. 
Then  tiie  Queen  turned  to  her  ladies. 

u-  *«?*t!"^^*'"  *^  *^«*'   "  I  shall  need  none  but 
Biistress  Dormer  to-night." 

T^»°ni^^u!?t  ^"^  **"*  "^^  *^e<J  once  more  to 
J^^^iand  looked  her  in  the  eyes. 

priest^^*""'"  "^  "^^^  '**^y'  "  I  had  no  time  for  the 

to  t^."^*!?  *7  ""l^  ^^'^  "»d  «»^ed  them  across 
to  ttepne-dier  beside  the  bed,  and  set  them  down  S^ 

t£.f :t;gSi^  7^ """'  "^"^  °'  *^^  sp-'*  -«^^ 

^hinT^^  K      ^^.*^^«''  a™»  against  an  ebony  cross. 
^^  1-?^  *  P"*^  of  Mary,  the  crowned  mo^; 

a|^  Wted  two  fingers  as  a  pontiff  wherewith  to  bless  the 
TJe  Queen  went  across  the  room,  pushed  aside  the 

court  outside,  and  the  tramp  and  chaUenges  were  oveT 
The  last  page  had  left  the  Presence-ChaXrT^  d^^^ 
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were  yeUow  SDMr.JiJf.^  .^^P**  *»°  ^^^  «de 

aouearM  ♦»;-*  ?^.^"**  *«**°«*  *he  dark  arras  It 
•ppeared  that  inanimate  thinam  »,«j  -  "*"■■.  anas,  it 
crisis.  "«™n»are  tnings  had  a  consciousness  of 

Qu-  S"r  o?^,^k^-?,  --<lr'  that  the 
knew  Mary  so  weUthof  o«X'  ^t  ^°^  ^  ^^'  who 
woven  i^  her^;5**  u^^J^  subtle  element  had  been 

to  go  had  had  tKi  t^SXiSi^.^i^,^'  ^- 

reeled  and  feulS^it^^  !?!?  ^?  *^*  »  «^« 
Jane  was  at  he^Sd?  he  I^  'If?^  **"  *°  *^  ^^' 
whispering  shTk^w  „ot  wW  ^1*  ^f '  *"**  ^'  ^«« 
wailiig  bf^        "^  "°*  ''^t'  »«  *J»e  Jong,  half-audible 

fhr*^** '  "*^  ^^'  "^^^  *»ve  I  done  ?  what «  ♦>.• 

that  IS  come  to  me  ?  nh,  A  '  ^°**  "  *^» 

punished  enough  fS  my  ^?^'  7,^'  »°»  I  »ot 
not.  .  .  .  I  L  ^7Sen  •  •  t^'''^'\'^ 
anned  ...  I  have  deni,.^  *  ' ;  '  ^^'^  ^  have 
itagainandag^^^^%^^«>often;  «,dIconfess 
-6  ".  .  .  .  When  .  .  .  when  I  denied  Thv 
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miS^'^r"^"L••?''    my  God...  have 

•  .  .  and  now  I  daiTnoT^  a^"^  "^  Pure  Saviour 
Dominus  tecum.  .  .  Sh  i  mJT^T'  ^"^  ^^' 
.  .  .  ..for  thy  dear  Sd'.^^S  ""'helf  "**?*' 
there  is  none  to  love  me  but  ^u*  *  Vk  "^^  ®"* 
against  me.  .  Am  !«!.*  ^  *  '  '  ^V  ««  aU 
that  this  mustcometo  n^*  '^'^^  '^^^. '  :  '  b«t 
pity  on  a  virgin.  .  oi,  *.  *t'J?  P««  Viigin  have 
maiden's  Child         '"*  ^*~'  "'"***  Saviour,  the 

bo3J;iSefi^^^  ^-*^  •"•-'  -<^  «-  Queen's 

undrhi*'^^''"  Jf  ?y'  '*!«?«  ^  labouring  heart 
Then  j£'  ^,  "t^vT'r  ^^  *^*  ^««^ 
knowing  wh^e^d- ^  **•""*  ^**'**'  «^<*ly 

"  Pater  nosier  qui  es  in  calis  "  a„^  *i.    ^ 

answered  her  at  the  end:         "•••      «nd  the  Queen 
•  •  .  Sed  libera  nos  a  tnalo  " 

"^  "^^  •**"«'»««"«.  the  tw,  ™.  togetter. 

M  the  moiTir^  • '"  *^5"«»W  >»•  be  «e<fcd 

tb^.&i'StfeS^,^-  ""-^  »'•  ^- "-  % 

face  while  andlSd  i^w  S  "■f  b«?"-«t  that  ageing 

•ban.  Chin  that  had  i«t  it,  ^^^^  Z^,"^ 
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lortthwr  colour;  and  at  the  outline  of  the  handi  clwoed 

**"A^.iiT*  ^"f****  ^  '^^  lion^brddered  oovSrt! 

At  the  turned  from  the  pre»  at  Uit  after  latchJnK  the 

door.,  riie  «iw  that  Mary.  eye.  were  open  and  &S«; 

J'^^^F.'^U*."*  to-night,"  Mid  the  rough,  piteou. 
voice,  *•  It  will  be  the  last  time."  *»««» 

Jane  went  acroM  to  the  bed  and  knelt  down  by  it. 
laying  her  hand,  acrora  the  Queen'..  ^ 

"  Dear  mirtna.  I  "  Ae  Mid,  "  you  know  I  would  die 
^S"aU."  "*  '^'^  ^    Leave  all  to  God.    He 

Mary  turned  her  head  away.    Jane  could  only  Me 
the  smooth  neck  beneath  the  heavy  coUed  hair. 

ti^hth,  '^'l**"*  "*^l*«?n'  P"^^  ^  hidden  hand. 

alig'JrSSr"«^^n!^*''^^^^-«-'-^'*-- 

A«''iV*''*iw'?  Vu**i!f****-    "Who  could  but  love  him? 
^t^Lfolt^^'    IshenotagallantPrinceP 

he^tr;;;7Mt^  J"*  •«*^' *^"*  *^*  Q»-»  *- 

"What  of  myMlf  ?"  .he  cried  again.    "Oh!    lane 
JJJU^  you  lie  to  me  Uke  the  reat  ?  "^J::?  I  „ry ::; 

"  Ah !   but  your  Grace  i.  comely,"  Mid  Jane  in  an 
agony.    "  Has  he  not  told  you  that  ?  " 

baJL'Si'tSrSuol'''  •  "'"•"'^   *"'  *^  "^^ 

"WeU,  well."  sAe  Mid,  "I  do  not  know. "  her 

voice  broke.    "  Make  haste  and  comr  to  bii." 

When  the  girl  came  back  in  her  night-dothwi  a  few 
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minutes  later  the  found  the  Ouii*n  i«. 

;s^.r '-~"^^^'^' •^^"•^* 

going  round  Ui.  tawifXl  .tl^ >^','"''  *^ 

oaJ't^CW^^f  th.rt™«tedl»d  A.  eodd  mate 
and  »  S^l^ '°°^  ""^  ""««»•  "iUwut  .  wort, 
with  each  taeMh  J^i.    *■"  ""^  "  "  "»  and  fdl 

««.d  o.-taTb.^^^"^ «-  th. 

-^  he,  ;^^ "::.  •^r'Jt^*  ■- 
h«.th  andr.^:::^^t'2pt.T«:'Sf  ^ 

«he  spoke  Spanith  '^ '  •'*"*  thought 

^.»li.'«.'^s;-ss:^»-'p^a,»d. 
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A  ^lil^^'V^^  gentlenun-uriier,  wm  becoming 
a  bttle  tired  with  hit  long  ttotion  in  the  Cathednd. 

«e  had  stood  there,  on  the  south  of  the  high  altar  for 
over  an  hour  and  had  looked  at  every  detail  fifty  timet 

ur«:;;^LV**  "^  '^  **^p****  "*•**  <»^'»>~d.  with 

itt  central  crucifix  above  and  the  glory  of  plate  and 
tapcrt  below,  at  the  two  Upettried  travenet  for  the  King 
andQueen,  one  betide  him  and  one  opposite ;  at  the 

■creen  onthc  other  tide  with  the  ttiiped  arrat  behind  it ; 

ll  ^1S?*K?  ~''J'  *^/*^  ditappearing  wettwardt ; 
at  the  high  blasoned  roof  overhead,  and  the  glimpse  of 
^^PJL  Then  he  had  brought  out  his  bwdsand 
•aid  them  twice;  then  he  had  fallen  to  looking  about 
tom^n.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  talk : 
his  friendi  were  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  Guy 
Manton,  who  faced  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  cho^ 
reylendent  m  his  green  and  white  and  gdd— he  seemed 

^t  him.    Didc  Kearsley  and  the  other^tiemen 

were  to  come  m  her  Grace's  procession,  and  near  himself 
tt«e  were  ojy  a  couple  of  Hampshire  squires  in  tight. 
rflHfitting  clothing,  who  had  somehow  obtained  pkooi 
iiere,  and  wne  faring  solemnly  at  him  and  one  another 
and  their  unf  amihar  surroundings. 

Ja^u^l^  ^y^^^'  He  could  see  so  Httie  from 
where  he  stood ;  the  side  of  the  Queen's  traverse  blocked 
out  his  view  down  into  the  nave,  whence  came  a  steady 

mimnur  of  voice*  fromthehundreds  of  folkgathered  there. 
He  hesitated  what  to  do ;  and  as  he  hesitated,  there 
came  a  sudden  burst  of  sound;  the  murmur  waxed  to 
a  roar;  the  pealing  bells  overhead  clashed  aU  together 
tte  organs  sounded  out,  and  trumpets  tore  the  aiTwith  a 
snattenng  cry. 
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•tood  railed  hiiA  laSl^!  T?"*  *  f  °^*«*'  ?»»*<•• 
would  tato  puS  ^J^^  ^°  ^*!^^  ^  ^din« 
but  the  h«^S^of  ^^i  ^K  .r*  "***•  to  be  .e«J 

berating  with  «<mTaSd  bSS^  X.**^""*  "f"  ^*'- 

heads  of  the  oowd  *^'*' ®' ^  P«*«d 

The  murmur  of  biut  and  muiic  and  talk  im.«  1    «. 
yet  at  he  stared  •  an  i«.*.«7 1  *      ?  ^  *"w  louder 

in  their  plaSjInd  jLTcSSh  ^^Ii.*^  P^*~  "«>^ 
come  up  andhidS  r!^?^?  *?  *^*  *  proce«ion  had 

oW-SS.t^^'STK.?  >»-  *»'y=  the 

•toott  to  iwhJS^' ^  *^  ""™»"'' "^  <=~«<i  <li«d 
elMwhoT^'  •"••"" '■I*  "ove-i.  to  mind  woAed 

•i>S.  'SJ^S'SlLlS::!? '  ^.  «"-  »'  "»  who,. 
•o-W  bearSid  Mt  ^.^^.?'  «»P«table,  and 


^-<^09♦) 
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doMd  doortj  though  he  might  drink  beer  in  pubUc  and 
?^:  „^-»»»8^*.  my  lords  aU,"  every  night  of  his  reign. 
But  England  would  be  pacified  by  an  English  prina  • 
the  wretched  insular  minji^e-mangle  of  politics  and  faith 
would  be  done  away  with  for  ever,  and  the  old  wavs 
would  come  back  with  the  Cardinal  next.winter. 

He  looked  round  him  again  presently,  as  he  thought 
of  It,  at  ihe  glory  round  him  that  told  of  the  old  worship 
for  which  this  splendid  plsice  had  been  built-  the 
cjirtained  pyx  above  the  altar,  the  rich  credence-table. 
the  canopy  and  the  care<loth  laid  ready,  and  aU  the 
r^t ;  and  as  ^  devout  CathoUc  he  thanked  Mary  Queen 
of  H<»ven  for  Mary  Queen  of  England;  and  bean  to 
attend  to  his  Aves.  * 

Ten  minutes  later  the  exultant  tumult  of  sound  broke 
out  again,  and  he  knew  that  Mary  was  oome. 

Of  the  wedding  itself  he  could  see  nothing  and  hear 
httle.    There  was  only  the  shining  group  dimly  seen 

bey<md  the  rood-screen  raised  high  on  the  scaffold;  and 
m  the  sUence  the  murmur  of  voices,  now  one,  now 
another.  It  was  Bishop  Gardiner's  first-iis,  who  had 
opposed  the  marriage,  but  would  reap  its  harvest— Jack 
could  hear  Uttle  of  what  was  said,  and  he  had  no 
book. 

There  was  a  question  asked  at  last,  and  i  silence ; 
tten  a  murmur,  then  a  stupendous  roar  of  applause. 
Jade  craned  his  head  this  way  and  that  but  could  see 
nothing ;  no  doubt  it  was  the  giving  away  of  the  bride 
by  the  four  English  peers,  he  told  himself.  The  applause 
sank  to  silence,  a  voice  rose  and  feU,  murmurous  and 
inaudible,  and  finaUy  was  drowned  once  more  in  cheering 
the  sudden  dash  of  bells,  and  the  cry  of  trmnpete. 
Then  as  the  organs  began  to  make  themsdves  heard,  and 
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the  group  outside  the  screen  shifted  and  broke,  Jack 
leapt  back  to  his  place. 
They  were  coining  up  to  the  altar. 

As  the  Latin  psahn  roUedout  from  the  doubled  choir, 
he  was  standing  again  erect  at  his  station  on  the  first 
step,  with  his  back  against  the  south  screen,  a  yard  from 
the  two  squires  on  either  side,  and  to  all  appearances 

no  more  than  a  stiff  Court  figure  emotionless  and  correct. 
But  his  eyes  moved  from  left  to  right  steadily,  as  the 
stream  came  up  and  broke  into  guttering  backwaters  and 
eddies ;  he  saw  the  scarlet  and  white  and  gold  surge  to' 
the  steps ;  then  the  five  bishops  with  their  crosses- 
London,  Durham.  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester— and 
hngered  on  Winchester  a  moment  as  he  came  past  and 
up  to  the  altar,  on  his  long,  dark  round-chinned  face,  his 
fuU  lower  lip,  his  pleasant  eyes,  his  curved  Uack  brows, 
his  gorgeous  mitre,  his  sti£f  jewelled  vestments,  his 
pontifical  shoes. 

Then  Jack's  eyes  turned  suddenly  back  to  the  left,  for 
here  came  the  two  for  whom  he  looked. 

A  great  tasselled  canopy  moved  along  on  four  gilded 
Steves  with  silver  beUs  along  ite  fringes,  swaying  and 
tinkling  as  it  went,  borne  by  four  knighte,  and  surrounded 
by  others,  up  to  the  lower  step  of  the  altar,  and  there  it 
stopped.  Lord  Derby  stepped  aside,  bearing  the  swoid 
of  stete,  came  towards  Jack,  wheeled  and  stoodstill ; 
on  the  further  side  Lord  Pembroke  imiteted  him ;  the 
group  dispersed,  breaking  the  line  of  vision  for  a 
nKMDfint ;  the  canopy  moved  off ;  and  Jack  could  see 
dearly. 

Two  figures  kneeled  there  on  the  step,  gorgeous  even 
to  the  courtier's  eyes.  Nearest  him  was  the  woman 
whoife  heart  he  thought  he  knew,  in  her  brocade  robe 
and  satin  kirtie, alight  with  diamondson  head  and  breast, 
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hCTlOTg  tram  rtreaming  tami  her  ahoddcn  th^ 
behind,  a  8cariet  shoe  just  visible  beneath  it.    She  bore 

a  taper  m  her  hand,  and  her  face  was  downcast.    Jack 

the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  he  too  in  jewels  aShrocade 
and  white  satm.  and  with  a  taper  in  his  hand ;  hvAUn 
?^fn.TK^I?  *^!f^    Jack  could  see  his  ydlow  hi 
SSSfA    ff''*  ~""  ^^  *^  ^  Oixier  of  the  Fleece. 
Behind  the  Queen  stood  Loid  Winchester  and  Master 
Gage  who  had  borne  her  train,  and  behind  them  again 
the  shining  tecWp  of  ladies-the  peeresses.  Lady  MaiSet 
^d.  Lady  Mjjdalene  Dacre,  on  ;hom^  hiT^ 
rested  a  moment,  Mistress  Shirley  and  the  rest.  Beyid 
^  SlT^^Y  ?  ^  ^^^  noWe»-the  iSSe  of 
^H  ;*?r  ^  ^  ^^'*°'^'  ^  Marquis  de  la.  Navas, 
^t^'  "^^"i  ^  ^^'^y  ^«^  »>y  ««»»t.  a  squaditH^ 
of  gorgeous  splendour  behind  the  Prince  -Huaoron 

r.]^^?^  .^'^  sung  by  the  full  choirs  of  the 
Cattedral  and  the  Queen's  Chapd,  began  to  a  bowing  of 

^'  ^1^^  *^  ^**^  fi«™  rose  te«eSer, 
fS^"^  **"*  **»  **  *»*^'  "»<*  separated^  t«^ 
atraverse  Mary  turned  slowly  to  her  ri^it.  and  for  a 
moment  f««d  Jack  Norris;  then  she  S^iTmi^S 
^^^^^''^^^<^rnetoiibe  traveWnear which 
he  stood,  to  go  up  to  her  seat. 

th?A*  T^*^f  ^  s^  J»e»d  him  so  much  astonished 
t^hefmgottobow.  He  had  expected  dignity,  mi^ 
ficence  and  a  rigid  face,  above  all  at  this^iitT^t 
he  had  seen  instead  a  passionate  lover.    Her  fac^  was 

trembhng.  her  dark  eyes  incredibly  soft  and  a^nt  with 

te^t  nse  and  faU  with  her  sobbing  breath,  and  the  swift 
look  that  she  gave,  as  she  turned,  to  her  clasped  hands 
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OT  one  of  i^ch.  Jack  knew,  lay  among  her  jeweb  the 
gold  nng  that  made  her  wife. 

The  nuptial  maaj  began ;  but  he  saw  little  of  it.  That 
radiant  face  was  before  him  stiU;  those  eyes  shallow 
and  reserved  no  longer ;  those  stiff  suDen  Ups  broken 
mto  curves  of  tenderness.  Did  she  then  feel  aUthat.  for 
that^y  spark  opposite  ?  Jack  stared  across  at  Wm : 
^Pnnce  waskneehnginhisseat ;  and  over  the  screen  of 
gold  arras  looked  out  that  pear-shaped  face,  broad  at 
the  brows,  narrow  at  the  bearded  chin;  but  his  eves 
were  do^cast  in  solemn  devotion,  and  the  doth-of -silver 

edge  of  Ins  great  missal  peeped  over  the  line  of  the  book- 
board.    Beneath  and  on  either  side  stood  the  stately 

•vfSl.? /"^^  L?^y  ^^  «^'«*«"»  *^  their  master, 
m  white  satin  trunks.  goW-clasped  cloaks  and  great  rufe 
that  seemed  to  support  their  dark  faces  as  in  plates  of 
gause  and  pearls.  *^ 

Once  more  Jack  remembered  the  Prince's  reputation. 
Md  for  an  instant  pity  touched  him  for  that  woman 
p^^r  youth,  bat  not  past  passion.  If  it  had  been 
Magdalene  Dacrenowt 

He  saw  her  again  presently  as  she  moved  out  after 
t^  gospel  to  m^t  her  husband  and  kneel  once  more 
«de  by  side  with  him  on  the  step ;  but  this  time  he  could 
see  no  more  tiian  her  profile ;  and  as  die  knelt  aU  view 
was  shut  out  by  the  nobles  who  held  the  care-cloth  over 
ine  neaos  of  the  two. 

P-^-  ^^.^^^  *P**°*^^  movement  went  on;  the 
IT^""  *u^^?  «^»»cted  itself  in  glorious  drama, 
staged  on  the  high  carpeted  footpace  and  interpreted  bj^ 
the  pmmed  figures  of  the  three  bishops  who  came  and 

tell  the  me£Eable  mystery ;  but  t  ^  usher's  eyes  turned 
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•gain  and  again  to  the  carving  line  of  the  care<loth 
between  irtiich  Mary  knelt  beiide  her  Prince. 

A  profound  silence  f ell  aa  the  celebrant  leaned  forward 
with  elbows  on  the  altar  and  the  white  disc  between  his 
finjSers;  And  when  the  few  words  wen  said,  and  the 
beU  told  to  the  crowds  within  and  without  that  the 
Sapour  of  the  world  was  come  again  to  His  own,  from 
end  to  end  the  Cathedral  murmured  with  sound  as  the 
worshippers  relaxed  their  attitudes  and  kneeled  back 
once  more. 

There  was  a  soft  chord  on  the  organ  presently;  silence; 
a  chord  again,  aikd  with  it  a  boy's  voice  began  in  deep 
contralto,  inexpressibly  moving. 

''Ag»*ts  Dei,"  pealed  the  sexless  voice— "O  Lamb 
of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Jack  craned  his  head  in  desperate  desire  to  see  Tom. 
—Ah  I  what  a  voice  that  was  1  He  had  only  hcaid  it 
boarded  rooms  hitherto.  Then  he  f oigot ;  and  abruptly 
turned  his  eyes  back  to  the  little  human  and  divine 
drama  of  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  Prince  went  up  the  steps 
and  received  it  from  Stephen  Gaidiner.  returning  again 
with  stately  and  deliberate  gait  to  where  his  wife  waited 
to  receive  the  kiss  from  lum. 

Jack  was  kneeling ;  but  he  saw  the  «are-cloth  rise  f or 
a  moment  as  Mary  stood  up,  and  then  sink  again  a  few 

mches  as  the  kiss  was  given  and  the  two  went  on  to  their 
knees  once  more. 


Ten  minutes  later  all  was  done ;  the  celebrant  had 
gjven  the  final  benediction ;  thelast  gospel  was  read, and 
the  hallowed  sops  and  wine  had  been  administered  from 
a  gold  plate  and  cup  to  the  two  beneath  the  care<loth. 

Then  as  the  canopy  moved  forward  from  the  north  to 
receive  them,  bwne  now  by  seven  knights,  the  herald 
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stepped  forward  in  his  tabard  to  aanoiinoe  the  titles  of 
the  royal  pair. 

His  voice  pealed  oat  the  sonorous  words,  and  the 
mnnnnring  crowds  hashed  to  hear  the  g^orioas 
arrogance  i 

PhiUppus  a  Maria,  Dei  gratia  Rex  et  Regina  AngUae, 
FroHoiae,  NeapoUs,  Hierusalem  .  .  .  Fidei  defetuores. 
.  .  .  Principes  Hispaniofum  et  Sicilia*.  .  .  .  FUmdria* 
et  TyroUs.  ..." 

Then  once  more  in  English,  that  all  might  anderstand 
what  had  been  done  that  day ;  how  protesting  kingdoms 
and  states  were  claimed  now  under  a  sin^e  sceptie,  and 
that  the  sceptre  they  would  see  presently  pass  down 
the  nave  on  its  red  cushion;  how  tbe  two  mightiest 
powers  of  the  world  had  clasped  hand^^  and  kissed  each 
other  and  would  go  out  presently  beneath  one  canopy 
to  begin  their  journey  of  love  and  conquest  side  by  side. 

"  Philip  and  Mary,"  cried  the  herald, "  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,Jera- 
salem  and  Ireland  ;  Defenders  of  the  Faith ;  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Leon  and  Arragon ;  Archdukes 
of  Austria,  Dukes  of  Milan,  Burgundy  and  Brabant, 
Counts  of  Hasborough,  Flanders  and  Tyrol ;  Lords  of 
the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  of  the  Firmland 
and  the  great  ocean  Sea ;  Palatines  of  Hainault  and  the 
H(dy  Empire,  Lords  of  Friesland  and  Ireland,  Governors 
of  all  Asia  and  Africa.'* 

Jack's  heart  quickened  as  he  heard  it,  and  he  felt 
really  serious  for  the  first  time.  This  then  was  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  peace ;  England  and  Spain  were  one,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  had  sanctioned  the  union.  In  a  few 
months  his  Legate  would  be  here,  and  the  recondliation 
sealed.  It  was  not  possible  that  such  a  triumphant 
beginning  could  have  any  but  a  happy  ending,  if  not  for 
the  Queen,  at  least  for  her  kingdom. 
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Jade  tapped  from  hit  place  u  the  tinkUiw  cammv 
»oved^  and  Guy  Mantcrn  came  forwartTtDSLrtSS^ 
jnd.  ^  •  pauie  while  thoM  neazesi  the  royal  ample 
took  their  pcatioos  and  wheeled  wwtwarditiie  ^ 
o«hers  met,  adoced  together  and  tamed  too. 

It  was  an  amasing  prooeaiion. 

Mb  •wmging  and  the  long  lines  of  heads  following;  and 

asrtome  OTt  imder  the  rood  screen  from  the^Siowv 
^  into  the  white  nave  a  tumolt  of  cheering  rose  to 
meet  it,  drowning  the  cry  of  the  trompets  that  went 
beion.  the  mdfxlioiis  thunder  overhead  and  the  pealinc 
organs.  '^      * 

upon  the  crwmed  heads  on  cither  side  of  the  raised  w 
atong  which  ije  pageant  went;  and  from  ai^tS 

S^.kTvI?'?'^'**^"**  *«««»  capstoidaim 
!^!  ^  ***2i?1,**«'*  ^^y-    There  was  Uttle^X 

^^M«»dour  and  strength;  and  they  expressSTby 

It^  not  until  ^y  had  pa*«i  through  the  doisters 
b^^  the  hnes  of  guards,  leaving  the  surging  mob 

^  ^'^^  ^  "^-^  "^^  Catffil,  hS 
CTossed^  httle  stream  between  the  planes,  and  c^ 
through  the  court  of  the  Palace  into  tThkHk^ 
hung  and  dedced  for  the  afternoon  banquetTthat  Sck 

Dei  wdf."      ^'^^'^  ««».-"  Tom  sang  Agnus 
"  Yes,"  said  Guy. 


r» 


Itl*  fmsiUm  ae  isgener,  qui 
fMM*  M.    Sen.  Epi$t, 


/ 


emtniwf  mtnmU  iUo$ 


CHAPTER  IV 

MA«Y  THl  OUMN  HAS  HBR  BEAST'S  DBSIXB 

I 

Fou«  months  later  on  a  November  aftenioon  ICary 
rtood  alone  in  her  room  in  Westminster  weU  pleased. 
She  was  just  come  from  Pariiament ;  Philip  had  come 
with  her  and  had  left  her  not  five  minutes  a«o,  after 
saying  a  word  or  two  of  congratuUtion ;  then  he  had 
smiled  at  her,  kissed  her  hand,  and  gone  out  to  his 
gentlemen. 

It  was  done  at  last;  her  third  victory  had  been  won. 
Fust  there  had  been  the  matter  of  her  own  coronation 
^had  faUen  on  her  knees  to  win  that),  then  there  had 
been  her  marriage ;  and  now  there  was  the  reversal  of 
Carchnal  Pole's  attainder. 

TjMe  three  victories  fulfilled  her  desire  to  leign  as  a 
Cathohc  Queen ;  there  was  but  one  more  boon  that  she 
asked,  and  that  God,  not  Parliament,  coukl  give  her. 

She  was  very  happy  as  she  stood  now  in  her  rich 
nduig  dress  and  ruff  with  folded  hands  in  the  middle 
of  her  room,  looking  out  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  roofs 
beyond  her  window.  God  was  surely  good  to  her !  He 
l»d  given  her  struggles  enough  and  tears  enough ;  but 
joy  was  come  now.  She  could  surely  trust  Him  for  the 
rest—for  the  little  anxieties  that  gnawed  sometimes,  the 
suspicions  and  the  feaxs.  She  would  put  them  awav 
and  trust  utterly.  ^ 

She  had  held  little  Lord  Damley  on  her  knees  that 
afternoon.    His  mother  had  brought  him  up,  and  stood 
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The  Queen  had  aakwl  him  what  1m  m^iA  j^  -i.     v 
^»«  your  pri««.  Win  b.  d.^  ^  ,^.,  ,j^^^ 

"^^^i^.^  M  211?*  p..  «p  to  (.« 
"ith««Mi.™"*^*"'"«3»«row  bright 

■'"o.Bj.-heliidiild. 

*«r.  "STlS  taLn^^'"'^^  W"  «<*«  to  the 
a>i«l,ttI.sSSShS,tef°"  behmd  her  M  tturty  M 

J^ttt^  ««th«rt,"  «id  th.  a««  g«.«y, 

MytedofWinchcter.    YowGnctaid - 

Jfao;  threw  back  her  bead.        ™"»"'' 

minu^'^!  '^^  ■*•  '"-»•«"•     Tdl  him.  i.  iive 
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Flv»  ndntttet  later  the  Queen  pMied  out  alone,  and 
turned  down  towards  the  Uttle  chapel  where  the  Biihot 
wae  awaiting  her.  ^^ 

It  was  the  little  room  where  she  had  taken  her  vow 
to  marry  Philip,  before  her  two  or  three  witnesses— 
where  she  had  knelt  before  the  Sacrament  and  sunc 
Vmm  CfMior  to  guide  her  to  a  decision. 

It  was  the  same  now,  with  its  temporary  altar,  and 
new  fashioned  standing-tabernacle,  its  gold  candlesticks 
Its  single  lamp,  its  carved  rail  before  the  footpace.      ' 

The  Bishop  was  sitting  there  now  on  a  chair  within 
the  raU,  dimly  seen  in  the  half-Ught;  and  he  did  not 
nse  as  she  came  in :  for  he  was  judge  and  priest  now, 
not  courtier;  and  she  no  more  than  a  penitent. 

She  went  up  the  open  space  with  clasped  hands, 
adored,  knelt  down  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

My  lord's  hand  rose,  and  moved  in  the  air  to  a  murmur 
of  Latin. 

T^  she  sighed,  for  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 

There  were  a  few  external  sins,  first— she  had  shown 

sullenness  half  a  dosen  times,  had  cried  "  By  God  I " 

once,  hsd  been  guilty  of  venial  gluttony  at  breakfast 

thrice,  had  yielded  to  irregular  movements— she  »*^i\ 

a  quMtion  or  two  about  these  and  was  reassured— she 

had  been  guilty  ol  wilful  distractions  at  mass;  and  of 
pnde  three  or  four  times  in  public. 

Then  she  paused. 

"  TTiere  is  more,  father.    May  I  speak  at  length  ?  " 

^  If  it  is  necessary,  my  daughter." 

"It  is  necessary— I  cannot  say  it  otherwise.  ...  It 
is  this ;  I  wish  you  to  receive  and  bless  a  resolution  that 
I  wiU  trust  God.  I  have  been  distrustful ;  I  have 
wondered  wfaetiier  He  loved  me— whether  I  were  not 

deceiving  myself.  ...    It  is  this,  father There 
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ibottttUi^JSr*  '  •  •,_*— '-'Miv  littenad  to  tJm 

batl2«2?5\L-    '"P«»^tliem.tthitiiiit 
Dui  1  tlKNight  of  them  aftenmnfa  t    »  ^^     *  * 

now  that  I  ilMiiibi  n^*  k^Zi^^^    .    *  •  •  •    *  know 
myielf.  I    ;^K-   ""  •''?5'  "^^^  '<*  loyalty 

ti^l-  of  toT  i^STtSr^^^J  Jf  not  beHm 

Her  voice  iu^^a't^r^^l^  *  '  *" 
the  Bishop.  niqnieot    No  eooad  oune  ftom 

Then  ihe  irent  on. 

»m  in  any  evwt  .  .  .  ,rt,ea,„  oTno        ••      ^ 
l>«uJ  gently.       •"'"""*««.   "« the tok» ow ber 

be  not  bom  3i»?-      ■■•••*"""  *^ '*iW 
>^;£*?w  .  long  b«.th.  ind  went™  ^**' 


a 


It  IS  this.    Gk)d  has  set  me  hi 


1Q2 


the  rest, 
to  do  my  duty ;   to 
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pontoUlHtowtMweUMtocberWitheiwUHloea.  .  .  . 
Ym  have  told  me  lo,  father,  when  I  aeked  yon  once 
before.  And  .  .  .  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  hold  hM:k 
my  pamoD.  ...  I  hate  hereey  to  much ;  I  know  that 
tny  are  the  enemies  of  God'e  Chnrch.  .  .  ." 
"Their  hereey,  my  daughter,"  oorreeted  the  Blthop. 

*••  •  .  .  their  heresy I  must  punish  soon.  .  . 

th^  cannot  coon  .  .  .  they  insult  God  more  everyday: 

IteD,  father,  whether  it  is  my  passion  or  not?" 

"  You  cannot  teU,"  said  the  voice  decisively.  "  You 
**".  J  ^«»^  ywir  action  in  this.  You  must 
£rS;SS^'&!"°^"^'^~*^«^    Voucan 

ICary  hesitated. 

;;Ye;;  that  is  aU,  father;  except..." 
Well,  my  daughter." 

"TeU  me  how  to  trust  God  and—and  him." 

The  bishop  was  silent  a  moment. 
They  are  one  and  the  same  resolution.    Ifyoutrust 
GodyottwjU  trust  the  other  as  weU.    To  trust  a  friend 
»  not  to  believe  that  he  caa  do  no  wrong;  we  must 
t^no  man  like  that;   for  aO  fauTtiies.    Y^ 
apeaaUy.  must  trust  no  man  like  that.    You  must 
commit  yourself  wh'oUy  to  none  other  than  God.    There- 
fore  we  do  not  ^t  God  in  the  same  mamier  in  which 
weteustman.    We  trust  Him,  and  Him  alone." 
The  voice  hesitated. 

nJ!JP[J!J^  ^P  ^'^^^y  ^<^  *  "oment  and  saw  the 
^  «f  the  prelate's  face,  with  long  shadows  drooping 
acTMs  It  from  the  lamp  overhead.    It  seemed  troubled 
1  do  not  understand,  father." 
The  voice  went  on  with  an  effort 
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♦K  "  i°**°'  f*^  «^«8J»ter,  that  we  must  not  set  men  on 
the  throne  of  God." 

Again  there  was  silence. 

"  Is  that  plain  ?  "  asked  the  voice  again. 

..  «  w  plain  and  it  is  what  I  have  done,"  said  Mary. 
Gnef  and  disappointment  lie  that  way,"  said  the 
bishop  softly.  "  No  man  may  do  that,  liast  of  aU  a 
pnnce.    Per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  conditores." 

Msiry  bowed  her  head  on  her  hands.  She  was  dis- 
appointed  and  perplexed.    It  had  seemed  so  easy  itist 

hard  doctnne.    Yet  she  knew  it  for  true. 

This  thten  should  be  your  resolution,"  went  on 
Gajdmer,    to  trust  God,  and  to  believe  no  evil  lightly." 
There  was  no  answer. 
"  Do  you  accept  that,  my  daughter  ?  " 

I  accept  it." 
"  And  is  there  aught  more  ?  " 
"  There  is  no  more." 

When  penance  and  absolution  had  been  given,  the 
bishop  rose.  ^      * 

The  Queen  looked  up  for  a  moment 

"I  wish  to  see  you,  my  lord.    Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 
I  will  wait,  your  Grace." 

iJ?^  «5®  '^  *^*  <*"*•  °»"«"  seemed  to  dear  a 
little.  What  he  had  said  was  perfectly  true;  and  she 
recogmsed  it.  She  had  put  PhiUp  at  least  too  near 
^»od  s  throne,  and  had  then  reproached  him  that  he  was 
not  wholly  worthy  of  it.  But  even  now  she  did  not 
dare  to  tiiink  of  him  as  anything  but  a  faithful  lover. 
He  might  be  a  little  cold ;  that  was  but  natural  for  a 
foreigner  in  astrange  country ;  it  was  his  character  too  • 
she  must  not  ask  that  he  should  be  exactly  as  she  was! 
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What  love  or  confidence  could  there  be  under  tuch  a 
denumd  ?  But  the  stories  that  were  whispered  were 
false,  she  assured  herself  once  more ;  black  lies  intended 
to  poison  this  spring  of  joy  that  she  had  found.  No,  no! 
Philip  was  true  and  loving  and  courteous ;  and  she  was  a 
wicked  woman  to  have  dreamed  he  could  be  otherwise. 
What  could  be  more  courteous  than  his  manner  towards 
her ;  or— or  more  ardent  ?     ... 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  again  and  prayed  that  she 
might  be  worthy  of  his  love ;  she  thanked  God  for  having 
had  pity  on  her  at  last  in  sending  love  into  her  life ;  she 
entreated  him  again  to  crown  His  gifts  and  fulfil  His 
hinted  promise  ;  but  she  renewed  her  resolution  to  trust 
Him  utterly.  Then  she  thanked  Him  for  absolution, 
said  her  penance,  and  went  to  find  Gardiner. 

He  was  in  her  private  room  where  the  candles  were 
now  burning,  and  came  across  in  his  rochet  and  cap  to  kiss 
her  hand. 

Then  she  told  him  of  the  Cardinal,  and  he  congratulated 
her  on  her  victory. 

"  My  lord  will  be  here  in  a  week,  I  hope,"  said  the 
Queen.  "  He  has  been  knocking  long  at  the  door  of 
England." 

''  As  Peter  at  Rhoda's  wicket,"  said  the  bishop  smiling. 

"  Yes,  as  he  said ;  it  is  Peter  who  comes,  not  Pole. 
My  lord  Montague  will  meet  him  and  bring  him  to 
town." 

"  Your  Grace  has  done  a  great  work." 

"  We  hope  that  God  will  do  so,"  said  Mary  shortly. 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  Then  the  Bishop  went 
on. 

"  It  is  true,  your  Grace,  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
perseveres  ?  " 
"  It  is  true,"  said  Mary  a  little  coldly.    "  Her  Highness 
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«»ch  day.    and    frequent!    the 


hew*    tiw)  , 
Sacraments." 

ul^vltr^  new^  madam  I " 
Mary  lifted  her  chin  a  little. 

aU  is  TjZl'%'l^^l?'y'<^'  »^  »-  that 
<«oe.  as  ^ W  Mv  WH^^'???^  ^  go  there  at 
•topped.  My  lord  of  Canterbury ".he 

d^i^.  hi.  ^^Z^^i:^  ^  p-t  »t 

to  the  tale  of  whi^ST^K  ?^*  "^  *°***^  »* 
they  both  toe^Tto  I^tr^  *^  °***  »P*>k«»'  «»0"«h 
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to  nv  that  th.  r^^Li  ""'??«"  '^  »m™J  in  haste 
Lai^ttf.j'S?"''?"  •*•  *«»  •"™«1  through. 

H>ilip  •t  her  mT^  '        '  "^  '™'**°«-  "** 

J^'Sr^  S-*^  **^*  ** '^  ^  «  <l«am  too  good 
tobetrae.  Wth  a  strange  exultation  she  had  XSted 
God  that  monnng  at  nM«  for  the  hundredSliTsJ 
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iJJTJ^  X**  ^^  **^  "^  «P  by  Him  to  undo  t^ 
work  ot  her  father  and  brother.  '^TW,  poor  «^^ 

TcZ.?^i^  a^^  y*^'  separated  from  the  H^ 

Phy^^nj^^hot:,^^^^ 

^had  hved  in  exile  on  ifbehalf.  whohiSS^^ 

ooae,  and  whose  love  had  never  been  soured  bvT«aeS 
S^*r_^?^-    She  too  had  suffered Y^  ,7^2?: 

»»re  penis,  to  be  themeanaof  bringingcS'Sur^n 
Jome  again  to  do  his  healing  work^-'OjSib^?^" 
her  hear^,  still  responS^the  memo^^i^^SJ; 

Sr^KoT^  the  sins  of  the  world,  take  away  England's 
««n;  have  mercy  upon  us.  and  give  us  peace r^^^ 

She  was  in  a  mystical  mood  this  moining  at  dinner 

JSS:    5!J^**  ^*>*b  was  to  her  staiMTSr^ 

•^  Chnst  s  Blood  and  Roman  scarlet  were  one  thing  ; 
^^*^«»^^  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  w«eX' 

S^dL^^l    '  ^  '^'^.  ^>'P«^  ^  «he  circled  it 

Ttr^^.^^^^F  '^  °»^«*  "d  a»d  white  as  the 
sQ-eam  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  aic]«  •  *ha  Jjj 

sprang  from  the  dawn  of  Righteouaiess.  ^ 

Ph^'^*J*'¥  ""*""  "  *be  capons  were  removed  • 
Muhp  turned  to  her  and  said  somethmg;  she^^v 
heard  what,  as  she  answered  it  meScZ.^^ 
was  lookmg  down  the  haU  to  the  door  ^^whiS  Z 
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m^wiger  irould  come.    And  as  she  answered,  he  came 

There  was  a  qoick  movement  of  heads,  a  whisper,  and 

then  a  profonnd  stiUness.  as  an  officer  of  the  guard 

humed  through,  and  after  a  swift  salutation  to  the  dais 

came  up  with  a  page  leading  him  to  where  they  sat     ' 

She  saw  him  kneel  again  as  he  reached  the  opposite 

side  of  the  table,  rise,  and  then  his  lips  move.    Without 

hcanng  the  words  she  knew  what  they  meant,  and  rose 

swrftiy.    Phihp  rose  a  moment  later,  turned  to  her  with 

^  "wwd,  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  passed  out  of  his 

5  ?^'  f^t.***^."*^  *""  8»  ^^"^  ^  room  with  his 
dehbwate  diffufied  gait,  and  his  gentlemen  close  in 

b^dhim.    Then  she  sat  down  and  waited,  irresolute. 
The  omen  seemed  so  good  I    He  had  come  an  hour 
before  he  was  expected ! 

^^^J^  ??  had  borne  him  0adly.  knowing  what  it 

?r  Sl^$*'  ^  ^"^  ^  ^y^  land  d«^ed  him. 
The  flood  of  England's  filth  and  refuse  was  checked  by 
tte  ardour  of  the  inflowing  sea.  for  the  sUver  cio«i  of 
WW  s  legate  had  moved  upon  it  and  turned  it  back. 

TJen  again  she  rose ;  she  could  not  wait  there. 

Ihere  was  a  movement  as  she  came  forward  down  the 
nan ;  a  ample  of  ushers  ran  out  and  went  before  her ; 
and  half  a  dozen  ladies  came  behind;  but  she  wail 
srarcdy  aware  of  them  as  she  passed  down  the  rushes 
and  out  on  to  the  head  of  the  staircase 

tab  folded  decorously  before  her ;  and  an  impassive 

She  had  had  his  letters  so  of  ten ;  he  had  been  described 
M  it™  l*?"**"^'  ^*  <liscretion.  his  simplicity  were 
aU  known  to  her.  but  not  his  face.  She  wodd  s^  that 
too  m  a  moment  now. 
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foot    aL!?.*    P^"*  "^^^  '^^  '^Wte  from  head  to 

Wluit  was  that  movement  within  her  ?    Wa.  it  nni« 
the  leapmg  of  her  heart  ?         ^"^  "^  '    was  it  only 

he^ke  '  *^*^"»*tointerprether question 

Pr/?"*^.  ^"^"^  ""^  "»*«»«  instant 

co^eJlt"^"  """•  "^'^  '^"^  ^  spoken  and 
^T^  she  took  his  hands  and  Idssed  him  on  both 

t«S!i^  r  ^**'?"  ^^'^'^  *h«  *~k  his  hands  again  as  he 
turned  to  go  from  beneath  the  doih-oi-^'^^, 
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Great  Hall  where  the  three  had  stood  and  talked  with 
aU  eyes  upon  them. 

He  had  given  her  news  of  the  Holy  Father,  ot  his 
desires  and  pnyers  for  England,  of  his  joy  in  his  faithful 
daughter,  of  his  promises  of  grace  for  the  prodigal 
country  returning  at  last  to  the  Father's  house.  Sheluui 
questioned  him  about  his  journey  and  his  health,  had 
asked  him  of  his  reception  at  Dover  and  Canterbury, 
and  had  listened  to  his  soft  voice  as  he  told  her  how 
suffering  had  made  him  old  before  his  time,  but  that  the 
joy  of  the  present  had  given  him  back  his  youth.  He 
had  described  his  journey,  his  joy  at  Calais,  the  watch- 
word  of  the  garrison  there,  "  God  long-lost  is  found," 
his  swift  crossing  to  Dover  and  the  f aU  of  the  wind. 

He  had  been  so  courteous,  so  strong  and  tender,  as  he 
looked  at  her  and  tdd  her  of  his  hopes. 

PhiUp's  tact  too  hac  not  deserted  him.  He  had 
smiled  at  her,  taken  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  as  she  looked 
at  him  a  moment,  hesitating  to  tell  him  that  the  babe 
had  leapt  in  her  womb  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord's 
Anmnted. 

"  There  shall  be  a  7*  Deum  on  Monday,"  she  cried 
mcoherently— and  then  broke  off,  checked  by  the  shame 
and  wonder  of  it.    "  FacH  sumus  sicui  consokUi." 

The  Cardinal  finished  the  quotation. 

"Dic0tU  wiier  genUs,  magnificavU  Dominus  facer* 
nobtscum." 

Then  he  smiled  again  as  he  took  her  hands  to  say 
good-bye.  ^ 

But  she  still  held  him  a  moment. 
"  TJen  on  Monday,  my  lord,  we  shall  see  you  again." 
^^  On  Monday,  madam." 
"  And  you  will  tell  us  all  that  you  wish  ?:" 
He  bowed  to  her  deprecatingly. 
"  My  lord  of  Winchester  will  go  with  you  now,"  went 
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j^^  aiiig  tOM  uoOm  wort  or  two  in  Men 

*™e<l  round  i  .SrSZ^n^i^  "  •^  <='''-*»«l 
•»<J  not  been  ^  i^p^^"^ "''*'<»"'>'«» Oiat 

•tUieii^        >«yago.    sue  drew  her  breath  swiftly 

J^'  4.  «ctain»d;  «Hi  rtopped  «  PI.  f.c«l 

.t'l'2:,'1S^  "^  "»•«•'"  •he  ori^l.  lite  .  child 
«nS*'''  •*"^  •»-  !"»««."  «id  th.  Cudina, 

wh«,  tt.  roj^S^.™  »£r?u""«  «»  the  rtairi 

»t  the  cominK  of  an  t,J^^      resentment  in  them 

he  was  smili^aSd^^TJ  .  *^^  **"  "^""e" : 
nuidy  'St'^^l^^^'^  be.d.the 

^ad  en...^  .„.    P&h.rf  U^btT'^^ 
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unwffliiig  to  htve  the  heavy  baiden  lightened  to  his 
shoulders.  She  looked  at  her  husband  again,  and  what 
she  saw  beneath  that  courtly  foreign  nusk  satisfied  her. 
He  was  acting  no  part  in  his  welcome  of  the  legate! 

Renard  was  there,  happy  and  ardent.  De  Noailles' face 
showed  nothing,  as  usual. 

There  was  not  one  scowling  or  uninterested  look  that 
she  could  see.  AU  were  content,  it  seemed  to  be. 
and  Mary  herself  stood  joyous  and  exultant  as  she 
W|J*ea  the  stately  procession  go  down  the  Great 

As  it  came  beneath  the  lantern  she  glanced  round 
am^  with  a  kind  of  pride  at  the  rows  of  faces  on  either 
side  immediately  below  the  dais-at  Mr.  Norris*  excited 
eyM  as  he  craned  forward  to  look  from  the  row  of  ushers, 
at  Mr.  Kearaley's  lean  twitching  mouth ;  then  she  caught 
Mght  of  Mr.  Manton's,  and  it  was  not  like  the  others. 
He  was  staring  straight  at  her  gloomily  with  pursed 
lips.    He  dropped  his  eyes  as  she  looked. 

She  felt  a  rush  of  resentment  at  the  tiny  dark  detaU ; 
but  It  was  swept  away  again  a  moment  Uter  as  a  ripple 
of  movement  broke  out. 

A  cap  went  up  and  a  shout,  and  in  an  instant  the  roof 
nmg  with  cheering. 

"  Philip  and  Mary,"  "  Philip  and  Mary,"  "  Philip  and 
Bfary  and  Reguiald  Pole  "-these  were  the  shoute.  as 
the  pageant  went  down ;  and  the  trumpets  took  up  the 
jubilee  outside  the  wide-flungdoors.    The  gentlemen  had 

forgotten  to  kneel  and  the  ladies  to  curtsey  as  the  two 
heads  went  past,  one  shining  with  jewels  and  a  great 
feather,  the  other  crowned  with  the  Uttle  scarlet  cap  of 
a  Pnnce  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Jesus. 

She  saw  the  bright  spot  of  clean  cdour  turn  this  way 
and  that  as  its  wearer  acknowledged  the  storm  of 
greetings ;  it  reached  the  open  door,  and  the  sunli^t 
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ta.  moo«t  ttrndc  avivid  vwnUigo  ffom  it.Md  .  Mm, 
from  the  diamond!  at  Its  lide.  »f«««  ■  w«w 

Th«  it  diM^eared,  and  thitt  ttnnft  MnMtion  ton 
again  thnmgh  Maiy't  body.  ^  ««»«o«i  ton 

Ma^dfic^  .  .  ."  ihe  whtnend  as  iha  «mvmI 
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8 

The  Queen  did  not  f offet  the  gUmpee  ihe  had  had  of 
Guy  Mantoii't  face  in  the  Great  Hall  a*  the  Caidinal 
went  out.  It  provolvd  her  in  the  acute  manner  in  which 
only  a  mu^ll  diacomfoft  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  can 
provoke.    It  was  like  the  toothache  dtoing  a  triumph. 

She  found  heraelf  dwelling  upon  the  minute  detail  in 
a  manner  utterly  ditproportioned  to  its  itidgnio^^n^ 
Her  iuperttitions  oonidentiouaneaa  picked  it  out  from 
the  vast  afiaira  which  lurrounded  her,  and  demanded 
that  it  ihould  be  dealt  with  at  oooe. 

First  she  thought  of  diamiaaing  him,  for  ahe  had  noticed 
his  sullenness  before  now,  then  of  ignoring  him ;  and 
finally  she  made  time  for  two  oooversatiooa,  one  about 
him  and  one  with  him. 

She  sent  for  Master  Norris  after  High  Mass  next  day. 

He  came  to  her  in  the  parlour  where  she  was  waiting 
before  going  to  dinner:  and  she  began  by  q)eaking  about 
the  eventa  of  the  day  before,  and  her  anxiety  for  the 
Cardinal's  comfort 

"  It  was  a  glorioua  day,madam,"  he  burst  out, "  ttiatiVf 
to  your  Grace's  courage." 

ICary  put  on  her  stifEest  expression. 

"  Thanks  to  God's  mercy."  she  said. 

"And  to  your  Grace's  correspcnidence  with  it," 
persisted  the  theologian. 

"  It  was  not  to  receive  compliments  that  I  sent  for 
you,"  went  on  Mary,  drumming  her  rings  impatiently, 
"  but  to  send  you  on  an  errand.  Master  Englefield  is  to 
go  across  to  Lunbeth  this  afternoon  about  to-morrow's 
efiair ;  and  I  wish  two  of  my  gentlemen  to  go  with  him 
besides  his  own." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Jack  delightedly. 

"  Whom  will  yo"  take  with  you,  sir  ?  " 

Jack  Nonis,  as  Ldutenant  oi  the  gentlemen  pensiooeis, 
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h«d  web  OMtten  more  or  hm  mwUr  m. 1_. 

•aoof  them.  «««».    wiy  Huton't  wu  not 

MtooiAS!^  «««  iMitl,  Md  the  young  man  looked  up 

;;Nothi,;ga^^      — - 

if?i  1  ^  *•/«*««*.  your  Gnoe •• 

J~  Queen  WM  iilent 

nothingtodo."    ^^^^^      «•  «»yt  that  there  ie 
^^«"  >•«  Maty,  and  ett  dminining  her  finger. 

'^^^Zt'^y^^J^r''''''^^    He  had 
^^^^J^  agam.  but  the  Queen  cut  him  d»rt  wiTa 

f^-^l^^  do.  Mr.  Norri^" 

«iai  oMcreet  tight-hpped  &ce.    It  did  not 
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JSJIT'iil!'*!^  yrti-dldnotitswhateliehe 
cowd  a$,v  amwered. 

KMMy  Mary  spoke  a(atii. 
Vjfy  wdl.  ilr;  I  will  tpeak  to  IfMter  Ifantoo 
myijlf.  and  rd«Me  him  if  he  widie.  it.  but  you  murt  not 
teUhimto.  WUl  you  lend  him  to  me  after  dinner,  and 
to  the  meMtime  do  not  tell  any  of  the  other  gentlemen 
^ir '^k;'^,*.**^  Pwhtp.  M-ter  llSon  will 
p  with  you  himeelf.  He  thaU  take  you  a  meMa«  when 
he  leaves  me  this  afternoon."  ""■•V  ^nen 

The  Queen  was  veiy  thoughtful  during  dinner.    She 
was  astonished  herself  at  the  interest  she  took  in  this 
ywiag  man  irom  Cambridge,  and  at  the  lack  of  it  which 
the  had  shown.    She  felt  the  justice  of  his  complaint : 
it  was  true  enough  that  she  had  sent  for  him  to  Court 
mtwdmg  to  reward  him  and  to  give  him  suitable 
waployment,  and  it  was  equally  true  that  she  had  not 
done  so.    She  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
tawwiedge  that  he  resented  this  treatment,  and  was 
iU-coptent  with  mere  idleness  and  fine  clothes  and 
■jrvants  and  horses.    This  then  was  the  secret  of  those 
gloonay  looks  that  she  had  noticed  from  time  to  time,  and 
••PwaUy  yesterday;  he  felt  that  he  was  no  more  than 
a  spectator  when  he  had  hoped  to  be  an  actor.    She 
would  ranedy  it  now;  and  make  a  beginning  by  sending 
hmi  to  Lambeth  and  arranging  that  he  should  havca 
personal  mtroduction  to  the  Cardinal.    But  was  that 
the  only  secret  of  his  depression  ? 

She  said  a  private  word  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield  as 
Mie  went  out  from  dinner,  and  then  passed  on  to  her 
parlour  to  await  Guy.  ^^ 

He  had  a  restrained  air  as  he  came  in,  made  his  saluta. 
two,  and  stood  upright  again  opposite  her  chair.    She 
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Guy  bowed  stiffly. 

«o^™^' "^oSi'i,*^:"  »«*?  *"-.  p«».. 

«>d  .poke  ymTZe  toC™  *™'*'"«'"'™* 

S?^<^"^.*f*'"' ''"«  »»i<l  nothing. 

loe  Queen  fdt  aiuoved  ■  itir..,X_ 
to  pay  yeaed  compMm^'tilTTo     ■^»«  ?»y  to  her 
she  determined  to  bl  ^^f^  *'  "^"^  "»»:  b-t 

fca™  d«?i?S'St''°°Yr"'^  »  «»  ft'tn™  th«,  I 

"  T  haJl  V  J  X  ^  anytlung.  Master  Manton  " 
Guy  c^™  '*'  ""  "Wortuniti.,.  ,,„,  dZ^P^eg^ 

"it  is  half  1  yeunoTSL^  *''<^  ""^  to  complain : 
You  will  havelSn^nn  Zt'^  ,"1  r?"' 
to  employ  you  now  in  w^yn^l^Z,  «  **"  "^ 
yoondf  weU.  I  shall  «Z-,:*  •    ^  *°°  ''  ^^  ««l»"t 

you  must  be^Mdv  M  B^*^  ?'-  """^  ""ton,  and 

altogether  friendly.  ""*  **  "^  not 

"I   cannot   find   employment   mysdf  for   aU   my 
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'  Yes,  madam,"  said  Guy. 

"  ^  *f^e  told  Master  Englefield  to  make  you  known 
111  ^««^  .Cardinal.    It  is  round  Lambetlf^ow  SS 

''"^^^r?-  «"*y— t  watch  on  i°:;d^.i 

not  ^Z^^  *^*"  Will  be  the  affair  at  Oxford.  I  do 
S?*li^7  7  "^  ""^  °*y  «t  o"'  hands  to  that.  I 
jhaJI  hope  to  send  you  there.  You  understand  a 
Umvemty.  and  may  be  able  to  do  some  work  4T«  " 

unS«t^  ^^^'^:^  ^^^"y  ^  *«  talked.  ^Sshe 
understood  more  clearly  than  ever  that  it  was  her 

looks.  Yet  she  was  conscious  that  the  barrier  was  not 
whoUy  gone ;  there  was  a  hardness  in  theToviJ^^s 
air  that  she  had  not  noticed  before.    Wa^  S^usT^f 

^^Ts^^fr'^'^J''^  ^*'  '^  unl'^We^rs^n! 

Cai^'  fs  W^  *ir*  '^'  "*.  ^  "**^  °»y  ^o'd  that 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  And  you  wiU  be  presenc  too  on  Saint  Andrew's  Dav 
We  must  pray  that  all  wiU  go  weU/^  ^<»«Ws  Day. 
She  vraited  for  an  answer  but  none  came     She  ner 

r^  ^^r*  ^'"^  !^"*  *^°*«'  "dX;  st^tn'S 
"«*  d^ed  by  a  single  friendly  conversation. 
Sheroje  and  ^ye  him  her  handVn. 

not  ?  "    ^'  ^^*^  *'  «**"*  **»  *^  tournament,  is  he 
^Yc«.  madam.    I  «iw  his  Highness  ride  out  as  I 
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"Then  I  must  begone  after  him,"  said  Mary 
smiling. 

Bat  she  stood  a  moment  or  two,  when  he  had  gcme,  with 
her  lips  sucked,  in  mechanically  stroking  the  two  carved 
rampant  beasts  on  the  mantel-piece,  that  guarded  her 
lilies  and  leopards  with  one  claw  and  menaced  the  crown 
with  the  other. 

What  was  wrong,  she  asked  herself,  that  she  could  not 
win  love  from  her  people  ? 

Surely  she  had  been  Idnd  enough  to  this  young  man 

perhaps  too  kind  I  Yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  she 
had  not  his  sympathy.    And  there  were  many  like  him. 

Well,  weU,  she  must  leave  all  to  God,  He  was  doing 
miracles  for  Eng^d. 
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She  awoke  early  on  the  momiiig  of  Saint  Andrew's 
Day,  signed  herself  with  the  cross,  murmured  a  Latin 
word  or  two,  and  turned  softly  over  on  to  the  other  side. 

She  was  alone  in  bed  ;  but  she  could  hear  the  steady 
breathing  of  one  of  her  ladies  who  slept  beside  the  door. 
She  drew  back  the  heavy  edge  of  the  curtain,  and  peered 
out.  The  tall  candle  lit  last  night  was  burning  to  its 
deatii,  but  there  was  no  gUmmer  of  dawn  yet  from  the 
window  across  the  room,  and  the  palace  was  still  sUent. 

Mary  reached  out  a  hand  to  the  prie-dieu,  took  from 
it  a  prayer-book,  opened  it  and  read  softly  the  prayer 
for  the  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  had  used 
for  twenty  years ;  then  turned  the  pages,  and  found  that 
which  she  had  only  used  for  a  fortnight— the  prayer  for 
the  delivery  of  a  woman  in  child-birth,  read  that  too 
smiling ;  closed  the  book,  repeated  a  Pater  nosier  and 
a  couple  of  Aves,  and  lay  still. 

Picture  after  picture  began  to  form  in  her  mind  of 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  She  saw  again  the  high 
staircase,  and  the  two  caps  ascending  it ;  the  gleam  of 
the  silver  emblems ;  and  heard  the  roaring  of  the  crowd. 
Then  she  saw  the  Cardinal  again  as  he  was  on  Monday 
when  he  came  for  the  audience ;  he  looked  less  tired 
after  a  day's  rest,  and  had  spoken  with  more  animation. 
She  saw  too  the  tanned  face  of  the  courier  in  the  back- 
ground—he had  ridden  hard  from  Rome  and  had  arrived 
a  few  hours  before  with  the  final  dispensations.  She 
remembered  how  he  had  spoken,  giving  glory  to  God  for 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  been  able  to  come. 

On  the  Tuesday  there  had  been  more  business— the 
inspection  of  documents.  She  thought  of  the  paper 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  laid  before  her,  the 
smooth-written  lines  containing  in  black  ink  the  short 
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iS^t^7I^^i!"f'****^'^«»*»*-    She  had 
Sf^^f-       1 ""  ^"^  **'  alteration,  and  he  had  m^ 

S^d^tSThe^:*  "^''L"^'  ^^  ^°  ^»  ^ 

SrnS  1*^°^  ^^  ^^P«  "^^  ^^  tempi?  at  JeSm 
Se^^T*'",^'^^*  virile  voice  the  religii^hS^ 
?h.  ^     K***^'  v"*°*  ^**  conversion  to  its  apStacy  imdS 

niere  had  been  cunous  movements  among  the  audien^ 

SJTohS w^  ^^"f'  ^  '^"P^  ^»  ^^  suddenly  • 
mylord  o  Wmchester  had  cast  a  swift  glance  at  her  kid 
down^n ;  someone  had  cried  out  I  appW  n^ 

to^^Jt^^^lu"^^^  *°^  ^^  ^^^  ^  gone  out 

S^^r^  w*^'  *^^"«  "^'^^^  ^*«  »  few  more 
WMds  from  Gardmer.  and  had  left  the  Lords  md 
Commons  to  consider  the  matter 

6^dt^^^\t-  ^  "^'^«*  «»«  °«^  of  their 
t^fWK  VK^®®°*"y'  *°d  then  she  and  Philip 

^~  tl^^'"^  *^'  '^^'^  fr«°»  «»«  Lord  Ch^X 
There  had  been  no  dissentients  among  the  L^-^h 

made  a  httle  speech  saying  that  he  held  s^Tl^ 
Henry  agamst  the  Pope.    She  had  watched  SSiS?! 
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AjS!.%i^  cajne  and  went;  she  heard  the  nisUe  of 
skurts.  the  ay  of  trumpets,  a  murmur  of  applause.  Then 
a  fi^  came  vivid  and  distinct ;  it  wai  Kusb^d" 

?nH^  T  ^^  *^  ^''  *"<*  **«  «^  his  gold^a; 
^^J  Zi^'  ""t*^  '^y^^*  *»^  ^'^  shoulder  S 
^?rn  !^  ^  *?  "^  ^  «***"«  ^  Why  would  he  not 
turn  round  as  she  called  ?  .  .  .  «  "c  uoi 

DoI^".wfJ  "^  *  voice 's^^aking;   a  flood  of  light 

f^^„^  ^  *y?'  "^  "^^  ^'^^^  ^^  her  womi's 
face  bending  over  her.  ^^ 

She  did  not  go  to  the  High  Mass  at  the  Abbey  that 
^TS  w''  ^«^,had  told  her  to  spare  aU  exert<^ 
She  had  been  reccmdled  to  that  when  she  heard  t^ 
the  Cardinal  would  not  go  either;   and  that  he  ^ 

on  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  that  mossed  Us 
shoulde« ;  and  had  watched  him  down  the  gd^wkh 
^  5!!?"°f?  ^"^^  him,  as  he  went  to  iSttte  jx 
himdred  nobles  who  waited  in  the  court  below. 
J^  ^e  passed  back,  said  her  prayers,  heanl  a  low 
mass  m  her  little  chapel,  and  went  to  dSnwT 

It  was  ^ter  four  o'clock,  and  candles  wei  e  aUght.  when 
^came  down  to  the  chamber  opening  out  of  SeG«I" 

hn^i,f^*i  ^®!^  ?here  on  a  chair  set  for  her,  feeling 
b?^??'"'^'^**^*'*^°^"*«»-  Mistress  dS 
Ki?^^^:  ^'^'^  --hanically,  giving  it 
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oold  and  wet.  as  she  (^nSlk.^  ^  ?^  '"y 
Then  she  was  seated,  and  the  haU  lay  before  her 

j^^'^sT  ^tSJ:;'h^"^^ 

on  a  stage,  and  strove  to  understand.     "'^'^»*^ 

four  hiS^«S     **^"°^^P  *>^  «»e°t  rose  from 
"We  do." 

And  with  that  she  underatood. 
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riv^'h^  ^2  r"\^  «Pre»entatiye8  of  the  nation 

Vlotf ,  the  wrid  beasts  with  whom  she  had  fought  who 

ana  oacK-street  and  country-lanes,  wandering  withont 
itC^  ^?Sr^  'r  ^r"  **'  whoIesomeloS^f^Se 

darkwung  haU,  tamed  and  comforted  and  guided  at  1^ 
jUid  were  there  not  others  here  too-prSnSi  at "  e 

saaaow  of  the  roof,  wings  and  forms  crowding  the  a.v 

SkTS^^  ""^  ••■«"«  here  that  h«  father— 
wmS^^"^  "^  a  m™«,t,  bewildered  and  wer- 
:^^.    These  were  here,  and  more  besides.    Fori, 

wmder  before  a  shout  of  praise,  and  a  silence  in  whirl. 
^  »^es  as  He  opens  his  Ha^ds  that  trw/Si^liS 

be^"totb'S.^*^^°^P^ 

te^^^M '^  put  before  her ;  and  she  saw.  through 
SS  SS""*!  ?  ^' ^^-    She  looked  th^u^^ 
11,  and  Handed  it  silently  to  Philip 
Then  the  Lord  ChanceUor  was  reading  it  from  the 
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Fiti«r^  ^^^'  S«.  by  the  Mid  MoitZSSS 
'«ner  .  .  .  abwiutian,  rdeue  and  dndane  from 
•uch  censaiet  and  iMitMi.^  ™i«Mge  nam  . . . 

OmtiZl      7^-  •  •  •    Knwitant  children 

jnj«  w»»  a  di«erent  paper,  and  Ae  bekJ  it  for  a 
■»2»«t,  not^dnrtanding  what  m.  reqoi,«l 

"condJiation.    &.  m«Jh^^l^,!^."2r"" 

She  was  back  acam  in  her  sm^  tw«»  -•**• 
•uu  u|nigm  wnue  a  murmur  of  aoidaiu*  ^mL  — j 
•ank.    Other  voices  weieitadinif-rii^SSlSif.u'^ 
accent  from  her  side  •  it  ««r  w.-r      T^  *  Southern 

then  anoSer    1,^  JJL^^^P'^^'''^ «««««; 
^^ther.  and  then  sdence.  and  the  dari^ 

He  was  telling  the  sUent  slopes  of  faces  before  him  how 
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much  they  must  thank  God  for  Hit  merdet,  who  wu 
caUiug  agam  the  people  who  lived  in  darknest  to  see  a 
great  hght.  As  they  had  been  the  first  of  the  Northern 
nations  to  turn  to  Christ  from  idols,  so  they  were  first 
•gam  to  return  from  schism.  Again  his  thought  rose 
and  embraced  her  own. 

;•  How  much  would  the  angels,"  he  said  in  his  quiet 
voice,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  the  legate  of  the  Ruler  of 
Kings,  how  much  would  the  angels  who  rejoice  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  lift  up  their  voices  in  thanksgiving 
over  the  return  of  so  noble  a  people." 

There  feU  again  a  deep  heart-shaking  silence,  and  Pole 
stood  up. 

For  a  moment  Biary  looked  at  him,  at  the  red  glow  of 
robes  that  burned  in  the  gloom  like  flowers  at  sunset,  at 
his  clean-cut  profile  above  his  soft  beard,  and  the  little 
scarlet  cap  that  crowned  him. 

As  his  hand  rose,  she  understood  that  the  moment 
was  come.  She  too  rose,  grasping  her  chair,  and  sank 
on  to  her  knees. 

TTiere  was  a  rustle  through  the  hall,  the  groan  and 
rattle  of  benches,  the  surge  up  and  down  of  faces  as  the 
whole  assembly  rose  and  feU  forward  on  to  their  knees. 

SUence  fell  again,  a  sUenoe  that  blended  strangely  with 
tihe  darkness,  a  pause  in  which  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
kingdom,  come  to  its  senses  at  last,  waited  with 
passionate  patience  for  the  descent  of  peace. 

Then  the  voice  began,  very  slow  and  tender  and 
deuberate. 

"  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Chrisius  .  .  ." 

The  douds  were  gone  now  from  the  Queen's  brain  • 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  resting  in  some  mellow 
landscape,  content  and  tranquil  and  desirous  all  at  once. 
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iSTJlLl"'  •  "*«  ""t  WM  bii^taiiiit  with «». 

•ort,  from  mae  Mom  that  iha  nJTijr?    j    '"''' 

*«**^etemSit£?J^  Jf^,  '»»i»-3«  "hove 
til.  RuSer  ^iJmTtt  ^,!fi  !??•'•"»•' P««e.  with 

"Wdmgte.  Sheens  :^jgj,^«»««t 

tJ>i»  yAtHe  rata  md  ttTdom;?^  "^'  *°«"^  "i"" 

«?»"««««  that  Z^t^  ^''*«»«'  «»i»  "^ 
f  oorSdTiJStteS^  one.  »o«  tato  the  ooity 

of  fl^a;y''s::ti.^  '••^  *••'«»  son  *.  „<, 
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CHAPTER  I 

MAtni  MANTON  KNOWS  TBI  QUBIM  BITTII 


Guy  Manton  was  kmngiiig  in  the  pariour  after  dinner 

h^*^ ^.^  ^\^'^'  The  household 
ooofin«nent,  pubbc  prayers  and  processions  had  been 

«d«jd  for  her  safe  deUvery.  doctors  were  in  attendance 
tohelp  im,  and  couriers  to  bear  the  ]oyM  news  to 
town;  and  yet  she  delayed  to  fulfil  her  part.  And 
meanwhUe  her  household  had  to  wait 

.i^^J^u**?*"*^  ""^  "«*  *»*«*  by  the  whde 
f&ir  of  the  Court.    He  had  nothing  to  do  of  any 

importance;  his  interview  with  the  Cardinal  had  ended 
in  wonb,  thou^  he  had  been  a  Uttle  interested  by  the 
personahty  of  Monsignor  Priuli,  the  prelate's  Mend  and 
chaplain;  and  the  events  of  the  winter,  the  concerts  and 
masque  at  Christmas,  the  visits  of  Elisabeth  and 
t^ortenay,  and  the  coming  of  the  foreign  princes,  had 

not  served  to  compensate  him  for  his  sense  of  usekssneas 
As  regarded  his  attitude  to  the  Queen,  he  knew  very 

u  ^J^  ^^^-  She  was  a  tiresome,  shrewish^ 
8clfH»ntred.  disappointing  woman,  with  neither  wit  nor 
tenderness.  There  was  a  certain  pathos  about  her,  but 
of  the  contemptible  sort;  she  had  the  smaUness  that 
one  d<»ire8  to  trample,  not  to  help.  InteUectually.  he 
knew  her  to  be  pitiable;    her  d  mnstances  seemed 
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a  a  child  ^ZxZ^^  ^W,'.""»««° 
bnsk  movfment  ^^«««e.     Me  yearned  for 

He  felt  half-inclined  now  to  Uf^h  -  /*     i 
read  in  him  for  a  ]S.  Zf^TT  *  ^^'^  ""^^  ^d 
for  eight  monS^iS^LlWw.^«T^  "P  "»  ^-"'^ 

«at  in  the  wS^s^*JS??  V"*  ^ '^^^^J-    So  he 

«olenin  windows  op^^te  *^*  ~^  ««^  *»»  «>W8  of 

with  aiety  ^S>k^^,^L?^^  r;?«y  'tHKie  in 
and^^p  ^^  ^^^C^^r-  ^^^banged  the  door 

lu-bSSatSSL^SS^  h'  '^'^'^  Spaniard 
" Which?"  id  (ST^*    ^^y«»heardthetale?" 

"pfmyLadyMagdatene." 
I  have  not" 

along  to  mass,  and  sDiMhr^  ^    »«  Highness  comes 
love  m  It— her  Grace  has  not  taught 
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Sfi-^v'v**"*  *^*"  "  °°*  **»"«^  *»»»*  a"  understand. 
So  lu8  highness  pushes  the  window  wider,  and  puts  in  his 

black  hand  to  take  my  lady's  bare  ann."     "*'"'*"''"' 

qoT*".'^'  "^"^  ^"^  "^^  «  "^^  that  enough? 
bo  niy  lady  answers  himin  the  same  tongue,  turns 
sc^et  and  cracks  him  across  the  fingers^wik  her 
staff.    She  has  spirit,  thank  God." 

"  It  is  only  one  more  of  them,"  drawled  Guy,  hoping 
to  make  him  angry.    "  Her  Grace  is  generous."         ^ 

Jack  growled  and  held  his  tongue. 

"  And  how  have  you  prospered  with  my  ladv  ?  " 

Jack  sighed.  ^      ' 

"  She  Ustens  to  my  singing  and  my  talk  and  goes  her 
way  heart-whole."  7  *~»  «ua  goes  ner 

Guy  yawned  and  stood  up. 

"Ride  with  me.  Jack,"  he  said.  " I  shall  go  mad 
if  this  goes  on."  *    ^^ 

"It  is  her  Grace's  fault,"  observed  the  other.    " It 

isAe  and  her  blessed  child  who  hold  us  her*.    Delivery 
or  death  is  our  only  hope."  *'«ivciy 

"  And  you  tiunk  she  does  not  know  about  His  Highness 
and  his  loves?  "asked  Guy  curiously.  "*«"««• 

^.1?*  7^  "***.***  ^^•"  *^<*  J«*  decisively,  "  she 
oares  not  ask,  and  ncMie  dare  tell  her." 

A  little  snort  of  contempt  broke  from  Guy. 

11^  K       ^"  ^^'^  "*^  *  ^**°»°  ? "  ^  criwl.    "She 
^^hare  a-brnmng  heretics-not  that  I  blame  her  for 

J'  ^ '  **!  Sf'  ^"*****'"  *"«*  J*ck'  "  >t  »  not  she  but 

SSdZ:^  SS."''"""^^^^  »***«*- ^  ^^ 

jlti:S^,l^i:^y!'    IteUyouIapprove." 
"  You  have  changed,  sir,"  h^  said,  "  as  you  promised 
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you    remember    the    woman 


at 


yoa    would.    Do 
Cheapaide  ?  " 
Guy  sniffed  oontemptuoualy. 

I  was  a  poor  fod  then."  he  laid  "k,i*ti.       i 
•omething.  ^i   T«ijr«.ii  '  ,*»"*  ^  *»▼«  learnt 

It .'«  ««I^    •     .  ^      '  ^^  *°y  ^"^k  come  mv  wav  ? 
L  fnf  K    ,T*^  ^  "^^  *^»  «>W  woman  upeteks^t 
mj^I^by.  and  her  hot  husband  downC^d^ 

usriS^"*^**J*^-    "WeU.  I  do  not  know.    Let 
us  nde.    You  may  have  a  chance  a*  cm,,^  ^       TV 

to  go  a-buming."  ^^^'  ^  y°»  ^* 

infected  with  tlJ  r>^u^       V,       *°*  "*«■  »eemed 
he  l»d  .hwwd  the  tw  thraXTi^i?'^  ^STSJ 

come  UDOn  the  oirl  I'n  *!.-  :  "w«gB.     jacK  Had 

tudiniSTn^e^SLSJ^^^^'Sl!"'  '^  »»**  »*«• 
Ma«dZ;1Sd^^*°**  roUed  his  eyes  as  usual 

to  dn,p  on  hi.  knees,  and  ahe  had  gcTa^y^^ 
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WhatnonaenacGuyhadmurmuredtohiiMelf.  Hecould 
^u,^en»tand«ichfoUy.  For  himself  h^ednoS 
more  than  occupation  in  some  business  that  was  wwth 
damg.  He  vowed  he  would  rebel,  if  he  thoXXre 
^  any  mterest  in  that ;   but  there  ^^t;  Zn 

JL^l*\  'lu    "**  "*•"  ^  *»»"*  «»*  finaUy.  as  they 
m  sight  of  the  London  road ;  "it  is  of  no  use;  Iwa 

Jl  «.rL°***  *"*°**^°«-  He  had  halted  his  horse 
^cTiir^"^  *~l"^*'  an  arched  hand  at  someS^ 
which  was  approaching  them  at  an  angle 

nn  a'Sl^l^^'^f  '~*  »°  *«»*  O^  «»««.  aod  Writhed 

up  a  tiiom.toee  on  the  right ;  beyond  this  the  SS 

^^  ,^'  b«!ches.  and  beyond  lay  the  bhie  dS 
««nthrough  a  vista  of  straight  tree-trunks. 

Kin^"^^'  ««nd  -rf  hoofs  &om  the  direction  of 
f«n^  Bndge  far  4v  xy  on  the  right  and  it  was 
t^  the  direction  of  the  «nm5*tl!kt%L*  ^S 

"  Wiat  is  it  ?"  asked  Guy  peevishly. 
Jack  gave  him  no  answer;  the  thud  on  the  turf  was 
oommg  nearer  every  moment.    TTu.  next  imLnTjIS 

pK^^r^""!?^**"*'  and  the  two  bilt 
pimiged  forward,  snorting  over  the  tangled  ground 
But  tl^  were  too  late,  and  while  they^STvetfo^h;* 
y^^from  the  road  a  courier  in  bJJTJt  ffi 
^«ed  at  a  gallop,  his  head  low  and  his  knees  hiT 
W^no  att^tion  to  the  shouting  gentleL^^  iS^ 
^^m^ountain  of  flying  turf s  round  the  c«SS 
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new  that  Engl^lu^S^'"  *°«V^«'  «» 
Geoige't  D,^  °"  °»«  ■*«»  ""n  la  pnMic  tinoe  St. 

himsdf  out  of  the  «ttkae  Mid  di«mS^  J»<*««ng 
. jwtion  or  two.  but  O^gco^^tJZ^ 
»nd  he  was  a  little  nauBaS^LjTkr^  nothmg; 
l»db«aofapriv.te^S!^    ft»b«Ny  the  m.«.je 

•littlela.^^^^  ^jy^^^JI^  *«»  to  tt;  parlour 
co^Zro2:^^'?:S^»»«»  to  «» inner 

dark  dres^^^^,^^  ^  ^^te  cap  aiJd 
for  a  mS^rh^.!!J""-r.?  ^"^  ^  «P«««on  that 


!  feared  that  the  Queen 
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^  ate  pushed  th.  door  to  behind  her.  and  came  forward 

JiH^ii^^'''  '^-    ^»  ^  «<»«?    And  with  false 
new8l  Where  are  aU  the  gentl^  ?•'         ^^  *^ 

rarK-—    began  Guy,  bewildered. 

S J^h^"**  *?J^i  *^  ^  ^«»-    What  is  all  this?" 
Ste  threw  out  her  han.     de^^tely.         ^' 

is  h^^'uis^J^  to  take  the  new.  that  av-  ce 
Guy  sprang  forward. 

"flJ!i!*^'^?"'S5^'    I*  her  Grace  dead  then?" 
Dead  I  No.  sir ;  God  forbid.    But  it  is  f alse^  TW 
IS  no  pnnce,  nor  ever  will  be."  "^»"««-    There 

iJ%^mI^'  "^  '^^^  ^-^  «^t  ^  -ith 

^And  there  will  be  beU.ringingto.n««ow.    And  my 

S^  turned  swiftly  towards  the  door. 

anall  I  send,  mistress  ?  " 
She  turned  again. 

"  Y«,  Master  Manton.    Send  at  once     I  can  fin^ 
none  of  the  gentlemen."  ^*  ^^ 

d^J^l^  f  °t*«S'  "^  <^"y  »to«i  ^or  a  moment 
to^ie^t^-    TJ^nhedashedoutoftheroom 
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A  fcfftaight  later  Guy  htti  hif  fiwt  private  light  of  the 
0~«  «oe  her  interview  with  hiTia  tT^Z 

1^,^^;    ^-  ^^*««*>*»»  •  coorier  had  not  airived 
S*?^?  I^on  to  prevent  the  tragic  beU-rin^ 

t«m  wJd  soenet  in  the  .treets,  brawis  and  .houting^  and 
aUhad  given  way  to  the  laughter  of  the  many,^  ihe 

«  seemed  to  Guy  abominahle  that  no  one  had  the 
h^J^  teU  the  truth  to  the  Queen.  All^cSj 
h««df  knew  now  that  it  was  a  .hocking  disease  thaS 

•wo«  to  Jack  Noni.  that  her  women  ou^to  b^ 

brave  ***  ™"  ***  **    J®"*   wouW    not  fail  to    be 

Then  his  opportunity  came. 

r^r*  'I  ^u^  '^  °^  ^»*MW  about  it  in  the 
'^  ^  f^  ^*"*  dinner-time  one  morning. 

He  and  Jack  Nonis  had  been  talking  about  the 
wretched  young  man  who  had  claimed  tobe  ncTteJ^ 
per^n  than  Edward  the  Sixth.  su^SS  to  ^c£L^  * 

Wneen.    He  had  been  brought  to  Hampton  Court  three 

hii^Jli!^*!  **^.  f  *  °°*  *  ^"°**^  «ch."  said  Guy 
bitt^ly.    "  Any  rtick  will  serve  against  the  Queen/^'^ 

Now  a  pnnce— "  began  JaS. 

Aprince!  there  wiU  never  be  a  prince.  Elisabeth 
wiU  be  queen,  and  you  and  I  will  be  sent  a-pSSTor 
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a-hanging.    It  is  a  foal  shame  that  not  a  woman  will 
tell  the  Queen." 

"  Now  if  yott  wen  one  of  her  women "  sneered 

the  other. 

Guy  faced  him  smartly. 

"  If  I  were  one  of  her  wmnen,  or  even  conld  see  her  for 
a  minute,  I  swear  by  God  she  should  know  the 
truth." 

"I  hear  that  she  has  made  baby^lothes,"  chuckled 
Jack. 

There  was  a  tap,  and  a  page  looked  in. 

"  liiatress  Dormer  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,  immediately, 
in  the  Queen's  gaUery.  And  will  you  bring  Master 
Homer's  Diad  ?    Is  that  right,  sir  ?  " 

Jack  gave  a  sudden  bark  of  laughter. 

"  There,  sir,"  he  said.    "  Now  we  shaU  see." 

Guy  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  fallen  jaw. 
Then  his  lips  snapped  together. 

•,'i  L!*^v*1?  *  V  J*  •^'  "  Tdl  Mi«t.e«  Dormer  I 
wiU  be  with  her  m  five  minutes." 

Jack  threw  himself  into  a  chair  as  the  page  went  out 

Now,  Master  Manton,"  he  said.    "  PrtaimeProced*} 
Thank  God  I  know  no  Greek  I " 

Guy's  mouth  worked  a  Uttle,  as  he  stood  irresolute. 
Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  he  came  out  into  the  Queen's 

gallery  with  his  brown  hair  newly  combed,  his  short  white 

Mlk  doak  buckled  with  sUver  at  the  throat,  and  Master 

Homer's  Diad  under  his  arm.    Mistress  Dormer  faced 

about  as  he  came  in,  and  then  walked  towaids  him  with 

nither  a  perturbed  air.    Her  fair  cheeks  looked  pale  and 

a  httle  faUen,  and  her  eyes  had  dark  rings  round  them  as 
if  with  kng  watching. 

"  Her  Grace  wishes  to  read  with  you,  sir,"  she  began. 
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Guy  boiled,  but  he  dfcj  wrt  feel  to  .My  M  he  looked 

$^«ii  ^u^  mwt  not  be  excited  or  troubled 
Y<n  will  speak  low,  wfll  you  not  ?  "  «««wi. 

She  i^anoed  at  his  embrojderad  shoes. 

«^^?1!?S^  ■"  t»>ey~t?"  she  said. 
"S^^?~?*r"-    WiU  her  Grace  talk  to  me?" 

bMhardly  spoken  for  a  week  tin  tosiay" 

toSid^*ri*LS' *"' ^^ ""  •*  ^ -^*^ 

D«JS??"'"^*^\"***«'^    Yoa  most  ten  me. 
Doet  her  Grace  know  that  she  win  bear  no  chiM  ?  " 

t^We^  She  shook  her  head.    Then  somrthi^t^ 
yojuig  man's  face  startled  her.  ^^ 

"  I  think  she  may  gness  it."  she  said  hurriedly.  "  bat 
Jtem^ynotbetdd.    Do  not  speak  of  itrSf  ilaZ 

The  two  went  softly  across  the  antendiamber  •  and 

"She  Where,"  Whispered  Jane.    "  WaUc  softly,  sir  " 

S2l  ,?*J°*5^  he  was  as  white  as  paper,  and^his 
foUowed  the  gul  through  the  doorway. 

For  •  mOTMsnt  he  saw  Uttle,  as  the  low  square  room 
wa.  pertly  darkened;  but  between  the  shu^crf^ 
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o'  the  windows  on  his  left  ctiae  a  ^t«  of  nfracted 
•^  end  the  jy  ofbird.  from  thTprivy-g^tlea 

ttee^  and  pdlows  seen  between  the  half  drawn  curtains : 
S«criis°SS?*  ^  '^'^  **  *"•'  **°"^  *^*  *^ 

d*^^!^  he«itatiiig  whether  to  kned.  the  door 
dowi  almost  noiselessly  behind  him.  and  Jane  came 

Detween  the  closed  window  and  the  bed. 

Thjn  he  saw  the  girl  drop  on  her  knees  beside  a  shape- 
tess  thinjg;  that  crouched  in  the  comer  in  a  pUe  of  piUows. 
For  an  mstant  he  could  not  make  out  what  this  was- 
then  he  understood,  and  feU  on  his  knees. 

{ JU  ^t!^^'  ^,  J""  whispered,  a  ^te  face  Ufted 
ittdf  ftom  the  dark  heap  and  stared  across  at  him. 
T^he  saw  Jane  beckon;  and  rose  and  came  across 
the  floor,  horribly  frightened  and  bewUdered. 
He  stood  hesitatingly,  looking  down  at  the  heap  oo 

♦SiTTi:.*?*  ■•  *"■  •y**  ***=*"»«  accustomed  to  the 
twihght  his  horror  deepened.  Mary  had  her  eyes  down- 
cast now;  her  chin  rested  on  her  knees  as  she  sat 
aou^  among  the  pillows,  and  her  hands  seemed 
Clasped  round  them  with  a  rug  thrown  over  all.  Buther 
toce  was  the  terrible  sight.  It  was  enormously  swoUen ; 
her  eyehds  were  sunken  in  dark  pools  of  skin;  her  lips 

^J^  jTJr^^^^  ^  ^"^  ^^ '°°^^-  She  wore 
some  land  of  kerchief  tied  beneath  her  chin  so  as  to  hide 
iw  hair,  and  her  forehead  showed  beneath  it  wrinkled 

J?  u"??^  ""^^^  P*^-  It  was  the  more  repulsive  in 
the  half-Kght  of  the  room. 

Jane  who  was  stiU  whispering,  now  looked  up  and 
spdce  m  a  thin  sibilant  voice. 
"  Bring  up  the  UUe  and  chair.  Master  Manton,  and 
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S^^  ^  *?  ^"^  «nd  then  to  EnfUdi  it" 
J^IS?   Z^L^  to  the  end  of  the  bSTbrought 

Sto^^J?^-^-    ?«  >»•  ••t  down iuKi  ti™3 
tte  p^  <rf  hu  heavy  book  tiU  he  found  the  ^ 

2;«2J;^^  up  despe^tdy  JTlSiSi: 

Then  he  began  to  read. 
T*^.**'^J* "°?  *"^~  "^y  ^  0»««n  lM»d  cho«n  this 

•^-creanungWrd.  Aj^aiTSSa^SK 
~°^-7-  P«»  «•  he  reached  the  fifteenth  Une  he 
wS?!?'*"^"^**!'*^^'-  then  again  he  ^rS 
^ti»r  he  were  not  mistaken  in  hi.  tateipretati^  h 

^^  1"*^  ^/  ^"^•'  '^^^  ^  leopard^a^  bow 
^jans.  tJl  he  «iw  the  man  whom  he  had  wnmi^ 

tyg  here  of  ^  own  prince  and  her  own  eonowi  ? 
a.^'!^^"^*;^"T*»«'"«^««hec(S?rt«^^^ 

once  more,  and  began  to  read  fluently  in  EngUsh 
It  was  a  reUef  to  him  when  he  readied  tKd*  anH 

^^:^''J'^'    He  could  tKtS?:S2;^ 
exeraee  was  more  mechanical.    As  he  read  he  t^ 
better  to  take  in  the  situation.         '*«»*»'  ^  began 
The  Queen's  face  had  dropped  again  upon  her  knees 

be«de  knelt  Mistress  Dormer,  sitting  back  on  her  herfT 

^^ZlTV  '"^  ^"  ^^  t2ftlS:^o5"to^ 

^*^.!^,.*?^.J^to»»^">i«tres..    There 


sensation     ^ ^.  «  ,  „„ 

the  tumbled  bedclothes  behind 
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^i^Jf  ^T  **'  *^  "»"•  »~ked  by  the  vivid 

•«g  of  biidt-tUtuowted  to  thii  hed%  sturdy  mM 
SS«"!S?"S.?'  what  the  p«t  weekt  m^  havi  been 
SS?.^'  r^«  without  Philip  hunted  and  m«^ 
^nkj^mjdelove  to  other  women;  and  thepen«onen 
hw^m  their  p«lour  over  the  lantaatic  fond  oeatui. 

A  land  of  angry  pity  touched  hit  heart  for  the  first 
toe  now  for  many  months ;  but  he  stiU  resented  while 
he  perceived  the  pathos  of  it  aU.  What  folly  it  aU  was- 
and  yet  how  piteous  I  Then  he  remembeiid  his  deter- 
«^^on  to  teU  the  truth  to  this  poor  Queen;   ^ 

JJth  the  memory  came  the  knowledge  of  ito  topossibiUty. 
Strong  outK)f  Kioors  resolutions  beoune  hopdaSTwaSe 
«d  futae  in  this  soft  thin  atmosphere  ofTSSs^ 

^l!Ti  '^7^^!^  »-^  iH)t  been  toid  before ;  itSras 
"ifinitdy  better  that  she  should  have  one  solalx  howw 
ever  fsdse.  and  gradually,  as  she  grew  stronger,  conect 
ner  own  ignorance. 

He  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  tragedy  that  he  read 
alojjd  far  beyond  what  he  had  intended. 

Then  came  a  violent  shock.  A  man's  voice,  that 
a«ked  mto  falsetto  like  a  growing  boy's,  came  from 
the  heap  on  the  floor.  ^^ 

"  En^ish  it.  Ifaster  ICantco." 

aJ^  '^**  •^"*  ^^  ^«**<*  «P  'Of  ^  iMtant  and 

iTi,!?^;  S  *** '^^^PP***  ^  *^  °>i*»«  of  a  word,  and 
snatched  at  the  pages. 

TjMffl  a^  with  a  shaking  voice  he  began  to  translate 
^  reached  the  end  and  paused,  and  again  the  Queen 

"  I  thank  you.  Master  Manton." 

K,  ?^  *^*^  °?  ?^  *°  °^* '^^^^^  farther  instructions : 
but  he  dosed  the  book  softly  on  his  finger.    "IcLiot 
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w  «  pMoe ;  and  m  Guy  ■tood  no  1m  m»  ♦kITu^^ 
he  «cofni«d  tlTXInr.*??^  P«»VM*t«i;  then 

H-edKty'SS?'*^^'"'^*^^-*.^    "IT- 
iS*!J?!**'*^ ****** «*^.ttd Guy  athe.trvvi 

»tto  ciTSSLtoSl^  J^U-  ton,  ttat  ««d 
Then  ibe  pnaed.  ^^ 

*iri  threw  one  mam^SH^^*^    <«y««wth. 

.  .  .  We  ahaU  <WI«-Il  Vi!  *u      .  "**  "*  **»«  autumn, 
you  to  beT,?^  ^^  ^  ^**"  then,  and  I  wid. 


^fJ!!!??"':'  «"'*»  Guy  with 


Wt  his  knees  begin  to 
"That  is  aU  then. 


tremhle__  , 
•    Another 
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with  the  faintest  poeiible  wppieeied  nouL     ^^ 

^^a^u  o«  W»  own  hwid  Md,  with  1  great 
««jrt  k«ed  it ;  1^  fdt  that  it  WM  ley  cold  and  5^ 
«J  1     .     "*•'  "*•*  ■«^"'  "*«  once  more  and  went 
J2S^  J^  **^ '«»"•  **ki^  «P  "•  book  aa  he 

He  was  Sttroely  consdoos  of  anything  except  a  kind 

SL^'^i!?  ^.,P^  ^^""^  the  sunSt  coJIrt  on  his 
way  to  the  haU.  The  bright  Ught  round  him.  the 
chirpfaig  of  the  birds  under  the  leaves,  the  radiai^t  ^ 
ovwhead,  the  hot  stones  underfoot-«U  seemed  extemid 

^^!^^^t!f^  r^*^  '^^y'  *«» »»  itai  carried 
ni^  i^i^*^>  ""^  He  had  left  reality 
"P^"  Wund  hmi.  in  the  darkened  room,  in  ibt 

scent  of  *ugs  and  flowers,  the  presence  of  the  kneeling 

He  felt  a  dap  on  his  shoulder  as  he  went  up  the  steos. 
•ad  turned  round  viciously.  ^^ 

"  Well,  sir,"  cried  Jack, "  and  did  you  do  as  you  said  r 
Guy  snarled  sUently  and  fiercdy,  and  the  other  feU 
bade  astonished  at  the  fury  in  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MASTBK  MANTON  GOBS  TO  OXFORD 
1 

Thx  lammer  crept  on  to  August. 

There  were  wom  more  burnings.  Flower,  the  numk 
who  had  taken  a  wife  and  preached  heresy,  was  burned 
in  Westminster  for  stabbf-^^  the  priest  as  he  gave  Holy 
Communion  on  Easter  .jsxy  in  St  Maigaiet's;  the 
dborium  had  cau^^t  the  Mood.  Cardmaker,  the 
married  friar,  after  the  withdrawal  of  his  recantation, 
suffered  at  Smithfidd  with  Master  Wame,  the  up- 
bolsterer.  But  the  trial  of  the  bishops  at  Oxford  still 
lingered. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  month  the  Court  returned 
to  town.  Mary  showed  herself  to  her  subjects,  and  went 
down  to  Greenwich  with  her  husband,  visiting  the 
Friary  ^diere  her  mother  had  so  often  i»ayed,  and  passing 
on  into  the  Palace  by  torchlight.  Three  days  later 
Philip  took  his  leave  and  went  The  Queen's  health 
gave  way  once  more,  and  she  disappeared  from  public 
life. 

On  the  day  after  Philip's  departure  Jack  Norris  came 
np  to  Guy's  room  and  announced  to  him  that  he  was 
to  leave  for  Oxford  in  a  fortnight's  time,  with  Master 
Keanley. 

"Master  Rochester  told  me  to  teD  you,"  he  said. 
"  He  had  it  from  her  Grace  this  morning." 
Guy  asked  for  details. 
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Despatch  it?"         ^^ 
thewind^        '    °*»*^«d  Gay  oooUy.  loonging  at 

thedi8cu88i«mtlutfoZ^i.!?**?*.*?  take  a  Ude  in 
mFebruaiy.  **'*^' *°  *^  I»w«»a  of  the  Court 

l«uldedared^tT^lJ^!"PP«^  the  fnar;  he 
*nd  had  inatancS  wTS^?^  ***  *^  ^**  <>^  Christ ; 

out  of  England.     ^^^  ^»«diner  in  helping  suspects 

^<^^^S!^J?^,''T!^  -  ^^  answer, 
would sm^y^^^J^h-d  said.    "You 

much  more  then,  fa  toLa^i?!?  "'?*'*''  "«*  ^^ 
^^^^„      "*°» '<»  treason  to  God  and  the  slaying  of 

God's"S'^'^5Si^"<>tj^^ 

Christian  s«XAn3^  of hJ^^u"*'*^  »*  ^^^  »» 
The  priest  had^  ^™li    *^  """It  to  our  Loid  ?  » 

asforoSist^cTSi^Sir^^^^l?*-    ^^  ^^ 
inviolabilitv     On\7J?j  ****  '^    the   Prinoe'i 

•  Vm^  kboJ^  ?S^  "^  J»  C.P.  .Bd  «k«l 
•C«to  C«o«r  »  to  h.„  .  to««  «,,,.... 
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oSJ^if^  l^y  -ay  he  wiU  yield.  But  the 
other,  awftodier  knaves  Matter  Utimer  has  a  coane 
wit    I  would  I  were  going."  "»«coar»e 

r^Lr^^i"^  a  tale  or  two  he  had  heard  at 
Camtodge  and  inentioned  «m.e  serniom  p^ 
by  Ifatter  Utimer  on  a  pack  of  cards. 

oh-^ini'2*  ^^  *°  P~***'  *^*  to  P'»y  them  now." 
"  A^^  ^?*f  W?»tworth.  the  coffered,  causticaui 
T^il  r"  ^  *^  «^  too.  in  spite  if  hTtSdi 
The  tames  have  changed  since  clubs  were  trumps." 

Master  Wentworth  had  a  ready,  but  an  eUbcwate  wit 
J^  forced  to  explain  his  j«t  at  leng^  to  ^^d' 

He^^*^?;°*^  had  come.  Guy  was  more  satisfied. 

i^SdTL^^  tiffP  *u  "y  *«traction  that  offered 

Sf  L^??u"***  **"  **^*  ^  resolution  would  faU. 

2Sctj*Si^!!Jf "^^  that  hi.  own  share  in  Se 
wwkhad  been  important.    He  said  so  to  Jack. 

*'  41^  ^lli  .      ^  ^  '"*"  "»  yo*"*  place,"  said  Tack  • 
th^U^a^^  *^  "  heU-^n^'we  mf y^^i 

im?SL5r^*^  "*"?  ^  P'^^^^y*  "  l»e^ A  as  ever : 
and  un^preswae  added  some  more  deS.    Itse^ 

and  tt»e  make  thmgs  ready  for  the  bishop.   GlouoesS 
and^weretosend  their  prdates^withiS 

Z^^^'  *J*^»  <»f  the  bishops,  as  her  Grace 
doired  the  a&ir  to  be  as  solemn  as  possible. 
Guy  enquired  about  servants. 

cou^JI'o?^"*^  "^  *^ •"  •^^  ^'  '^'  "  -d  • 

««?iSfi!r°*^  to  be  something  on  Dick's  mind.    He 
gnawed  his  nail.  a.  he  talked,  and  glanced  ^ten  at 
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^Lm^  be  off."  he  «ud  geniaUy.  "  there  be  myrterie. 

jwiy  was  intererted,  and  aaked  what  the  Qoeen  had 

S^«w    *^""**°^'*^'«™^-    Wearenrt 
w>  Jio  as  her  gentlemen  at  all." 

"  Y^"^"  T*^  S°^'  ■'"^  °P  «  "tonishment. 

w««;^.^'^!?'™*°**^-    AU  here  are  to  think  that 

Z^    aS?.^*^'  »*«*  ^  «•  not  to  wear  to 
»«v«y.    And  she  said  enough  to  show  me " 

^^   stopped    and    bit    his    naUs    ainin    starimr 
aoodily  out  of  the  window.  ^^'  •**"* 

^^We  are  to  wear  my  lord's  livery,  then  ?"  questioned 

Dick  turned  oo  him  sharply. 

Thlt^'if  •  "^'"^  "^PP*^' "  '^y  *«»J<«  ^  do  that  ? 
^Lriir^u*"-  ^e-^i-t  intended  to  miJ^th 
the  Wk.  and  pick  up  what  we  can.  We  shall  be  aV^ 
««ighttedoth«fe.    SeeiflamnotrightT^      *^*° 

Guy  was  stiU  more  astonished  three  davs  later  wh«m  hi. 
a^te    Rochester   hunsdf,    and    given    furthei; 

said^^  Sf  *"'''^  "i*^  ^^^'«  ««n  the  first  day," 
Si^ir!?-  A*  B««»n«fi«»d  where  you  ^ 
•leq>.  you  wdl  change  into  common  clothes,  aid  iJve 
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«g-..  I  b.r^ J?  ssi^^'  ^^' 

Guy  looked  at  him.  ■"'y  *"  ine  nut. 

"Can  you  teU  me  any  more  »r  ?    t  »«  i j 
have  it  from  your  lipe."  '  ^  '^"^^^  *«»«' 

The  ojd  man  looked  at  him  suspidoualy 

thJfn;,^^^  I  think 

Renard^SarSeaTirS^u  ®^*r5?  G«<»-Mon«eur 

'•  ^hf v^i^rBfr^K^S^^  ^3^^- we  to  do  P  " 
GuviM»l>.»rrijV^^^'"''    That  1.  enough." 
hto^r^      "^"^  ""««»« -rfl^"^  took 

c»r5yi»i<.iS5Tilsrh.:srtsrjj^  '•^ 

•nd  that  the  other  iiianh.-.!?^...'"'**'y-«™»«. 
•words,  a  dagger,  a  liriit  hriZ^A^^  •«> :    a  pair  of 

n.^.Ch^rsSr'js:^  *  "^^^^ 

•f  the  Com  teTaTS^'"^  S:  r*^"*  ""^ 
««»ti«g.     Still  mm  ^«  J^J^  T'^  "~W  •>« 

beSl^^,^  •'^ '"^  «^t  them  «rS;  night 
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of  it.  He  has  broken  his  Mths  to  the  Holy  Father 
over  and  over  again;  feigned  to  marry  the  Lady 
Anne  to  King  Henry  when  Qneen  Katharine  was  yet 
^ve,  and  then  he  divorced  her  at  his  Grace's  word. 
He  has  taught  now  one  thing  and  now  another,  as  the 
wind  blew.  He  has  burned  half  a  dozen  men  who  were 
no  greater  heretics  than  himself.  He  has  plotted  against 
her  present  Grace  till  he  was  laid  by  the  heels,  and  now 
he  has  to  answer  for  it  all." 

Guy  thought  it  good  for  the  boy  to  know  the  truth 
before  he  came  on  to  the  stage,  and  his  tales  about  the 
Archbishotl  lost  nothing  in  the  telling. 

"  And  Master  Latimer  ?  "  asked  Tom  with  sparkling 

"Ah!  Master  Latimer!  WeD,  he  has  sworn  one 
thmg  and  done  another,  like  them  aU.  He  has  mocked 
from  his  pulpit  at  all  holy  things,  and  among  them  at 
good  Friar  Forest,  who  was  Queen  Katharine's  confessor, 
as  he  hung  a-buming  over  a  slow  fire.  He  entreated  the 
King's  Grace  to  give  him  leave  to  do  it.  He  has  called 
the  Holy  Father  Antichrist  and  the  Cathdic  Church 
Babylon.  He  has  sharpened  his  wit  against  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar." 

About  Dr.  Ridley  Guy  found  it  hard  to  say  much 
except  that  he  too  had  been  blown  about  like  a  weather- 
Mck,  and  believed  and  preached  as  the  King  told  him. 
But  there  seemed  no  need  to  reassure  Tom ;  the  boy 
was  content  to  know  that  these  divines  were  on  the  other 
Side  to  his  master  and  the  Queen's  Grace.  Since  that 
was  so,  they  must  be  reprobate,  and  no  punishment 
could  be  too  severe. 

"But  they  wiD  have  their  chance,"  added  Guy, 
yielding  in  spite  of  himself  to  an  unwilling  qualm  at  the 
boy's  vindictiveness.  "  If  they  wiD  submit  themselves 
they  wiU  find  pardon.    And  it  is  not  the  Church  that 
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wfll^bura  them;    it  ii  the  Pariiament  that  wiU  do 

as  took  Tom  down  to  the  pariour  presentiy.  as  a 
^ww5*^^""^'   "**  J»^  Norri.  insirted  as 

i-^^w  "  ^  window-seat,  looking  out  on  to  the 
lawn  that  ran  up  on  the  south  of  the  house  into  the 
rough  grass  of  the  park,  all  transfigured  now  in  radiant 

JL^nT^^^*-  '^  "f  "'****  ^  ^  extraordinary  sweet 
vxMce  and  the  npple  of  the  wires  touched  skilfuUy  by 

h?^^  v!""x^u*^  background;  and  as  he  listened 
toe  thought  of  the  journey  next  day,  of  the  pleasant 
nde  between  the  fields  along  the  Oxford  road,  and  of 
the  tragedy  that  awaited  them  at  the  end. 

Som^bere  overhead  too  in  the  huge  palace  of 
Hacenta  lay  the  woman  in  bed,  whose  hands  held  the 
•tnngs  tiiat  made  the  puppets  dance.  OrwasitwhoUy 
^»*^u\  ^,!."*y  "t^  '^  permitted  it  all,  and  with 
that  hateful  coldness  that  he  knew  so  well  and  loathed 

^«i!?°n  '"^J^^  ***  *^"^^-    She  had  suffered 

?^^A^"'  '^'^  *^"^^  °»*^«  a  ^oman  soft,  not 
hard !    It  was  different  for  a  man. 

•   ^!u^**°^*^,  '^^  **  ^  *^o  wbo  played  and  sane 
m    the    mdlow    twilight    of   the   room ;   and  1^ 

was  b«it  down  over  his  instrument,  and  he  plucked 
the  stangs  softly  as  if  he  loved  them.  His  lijs  were 
parted,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure.  And  Tom 
was  singing  with  all  his  heart,  his  hands  holding  the 
music,  his  head  thrown  back  framed  in  his  long  black 
hair,  and  his  pale  face  aUght  with  a  pair  of  blade  eyes. 
There  were  no  problems  for  those  two. 


«»-<««»4) 
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It  wu  very  pleasant  to  Guy  to  find  himielf  again  in 
an  University  atnuwphere :  and  he  passed  some  delight- 
nil  days  in  Merton  Cdlege,  where  rooms  had  been 
assigned  to  him  and  Master  Kearsley  in  the  front 
quadrangle  next  the  gateway. 

It  was  pleasant  to  awake  in  the  quiet  academic  room, 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  CoUege  servants  about  their 
bosmess  m  the  court,  and  the  chiming  of  the  grave  bells 
that  called  the  students  once  more  to  mass ;  to  see  the 
faimliar  dress  in  the  quadrangle  and  streets,  to  dine 
with  classic  ceremonial  in  halls  that  somehow  retained 
an  air  which  the  Court  had  lost,  to  watch  the  sisars, 
the  Fellows,  the  pensioners,  each  with  his  assigned  part 
-aU  this  pleased  him,  in  spite  of  his  emancipation  from 

IX* 

Merton  College,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Raynolds,  was 
strongly  Cathdic  in  its  sympathies,  and  there  were  many 
victories  over  the  heretics  won  night  after  night  in  the 
hsll.  Guy  found  himself  among  experts  here;  Dr. 
Martiall,  once  deputy  commissary  to  the  Warden,  and 
now  himself  Vioe-Chanoellor  of  the  University  and  Dean 
ci  Christchurch,  dined  there  two  or  three  times;  Dr 
Robert  Ward,  one  of  the  FeUows,  had  been  appointed  to 
sit  on  the  Commission ;  and  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dr.  Richard  Smyth,  also  one  of  the  Fellows, 
and  the  best  schoolman  of  his  time,  had  already  received 
a  hint  that  if  an  execution-sermon  were  required  he  would 
be  caUed  upon  for  it. 

Guy  learnt  a  good  de  U  during  the  week  or  two  before 
the  Commissioners  arrived  of  the  condition  of  the 
fttisoners,  and  the  effect  of  their  presence  upon  the 
Umversity.  It  seemed  that  they  passed  their  time 
contentedly  enough,  but  in  private,  and  separated  from 
one  another.  Master  Cranmer  in  Bocaido.  Master  Ridley 
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tod^J^^'  STL!?**  ^"^  ^"^  in  other 
2^W..  They  lad  been  eamined  toon  tbMn  oZ 

^A^U'T'''^^^  ««>»*~°  °««th»  before.^ 
the  Archb,du>pjigain  only  a  few  days  previoudyl  bit 
their  residence  for  so  long  did  not  conduce  altoSTther  to 
the  p«ce  of  the  University  and  the  co«ntJ;T.^' *' 
They  are  obstinate  fellows,"  explained  DrWwrf 

TbTZ^  *S."*°.f'  ^•^  *^y '  ^'  now  tLt  e^S 
Jack  thinto  himself  a  doctor  it  is  hard  to  show^ 
comnon  folk  the  wibtletie.  of  the  New  Law." 

timlL^'^*  ''^^^  •  ^~™^  discussion,  his  finger 
til»  together ;  and  Guy  left  off  attending.  ^ 

eviii!!!^??  ^ ''^^  ^  ^"^^  «°  **»»*  and  subsequent 
evenings  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  was^Tas 

vagudy  taown  as  Master  R«idM»ter  hadL™ 
woe  malcontents  certainly,  a.  there^^^w" 
but  It  appeared  from  the  pamphlets  and  pap^ ISJ^ 
found  here  and  there  that  the  punishm^^J^y'^ 

^^Jt!^*^  """"^  "^^  *^  ««Pon  that 
S  S.n^.:f  "*°^  P~P** '  ^^  ^  imprisoninSt 
t^^^'VT'^  as  a  useful  goad  to  drive  them 
fo^dsrevolt.  Of  any  positive  intention  of  rebellion 
ttere  was  no  more  evidence  than  that  offered  by 
the  anonyim,us  lampoons  and  the  occasional  ^wl7 

l^  t^V*'^^?^'  he  was  here  to  keep  W^^ 
open,  and  determmed  to  fulfil  his  mission. 

ar^e?!^  r  *^'**^*^  °'  September  the  Commissioners 
S1>;*S"^.'^*  **"***»'»««*  **»«ni.    There  seemed 

^tty  along  the  London  road,  with  the  three  bishops  in 
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thdr  cliq)l«iM  and  gentlemen  bdiiiid  them ;  and  then 
J^e^unfortunate  inddent.  to  mar  the  general 

^J^I^^U:^  ^  ^  luppie-ed  excitement ; 
p^tnnmben  ol  people  came  in  from  the  country  round 
and  Guy  and  Tom  amuaed  themadvea  by  viaiting  th^ 

^TJTi  ^  "^^J^  pieparatioos  for  the  trial. 
On  the  last  day  of  September  the  examinationf  began. 

Guy  a^Tom  breakfasted  eariy.  and  set  out  imme- 

SuLl^l?!;ii*^?"*?*=^^-    But  they  were 
toaUte  to  get  malde.    The  ichooto  were  already  full  to 

^Z!^:!!^Jt^.;^  ^  clamoured  on  the 
J^.^  ♦♦!?!?*•    Tbe  two  managed  to  force  their 
^worataost  to  the  door ;  and  there  stood  gripping  the 
•toneworic.  and  watching  the  faces  below 
There  seemed  every  load  of  character  there;  and  Guy. 

r«aembermg  for  what  reason  he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open. 

T^  yrerestudenu  of  the  Univerrity.  Masters  of  A^ 

SSLt^ili"*^*"  ^  **"*  °«'™^'  townsfolk. 
pnests-Hdl  jostled  and  swayed  and  talked,  half-aooM 

iTJ^?;'  r?,*^  ^".'?  <»PP«t«°ity  to  get  inside. 
It  seemed  that  aH  were  either  loyal  or  cautic^;  there 

ZJ^lf  T?  2?^'  ^^  ^y  he«d.  that  could  be 
consteued  into  mfidehty  or  treason.    The  chief  talk  was 

about  fte  chances  of  the  prisoners,  the  tales  told  about 
!rf  v.?  »f^PP°^  proceedings  inside.  It  appeared 
ttat  Dr.  Ridley  was  being  examined  first;  aidlhS 
ft|«mght  be  an  opportunity  of  getting  in  when  he  was 
removed  and  Master  Latimer  took  his  place 
For  a  couple  of  hours  itwent  on ;  the  crowd  in  despair 
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htgui  to  melt  a  Uttle;  and  it  wm  not  tintU  neuly 

e^  o^  that  a  midden  dm  rose  from  m«de71a 
pe<^  began  to  force  their  way  out.  Guy  leised  Tom 
by  the  arm,  and  began  hit  stn^gle.  ^^ 

He  ^ouadhiffljelf  at  laat  with  Tom  beside  him  in  the 
fr€ot  rank  of  the  enclo««  thr./wi  open  to  the  pubh^ 
Brfore  him  rtreudied  the  head,  of  o^^ 
^•'  •  "^^Wockof  icarlet-and  Wack-gowned  figures 

iSti^y^^'r-'^sy  "^  withViS;K; 

SS?L^^  wtane.  whoee  beads  were  bent  over  it 

JSSSL^K^'  ,»°J  *5<»^  «"  «P  the  high  tribune. 

U^Z^"^"^  ^  ^^'    ^"  this  looked  th.; 
faces  of  the  three  CommissioDen  in  rochets  and  caps. 

^^  ^^  "P***  ^  ^vet  cushions  and  taUdnc 
on  the  wan,  and  high  over   aU   rose  the  dark  open 

bef^  M5S?l?°*J!?,**^  ^  •  8«»^  impression, 
before  asuddcn  buss  broke  out  in  the  court,  and  ali 

he^  turned  to  a  sidc^ntrance  near  the  tribune.    Three 

&,^i^S^'*^T"^"«'"*"»*'  -ndinamoment 
Guy  detected  Ifaster  Utimer  in  the  midst. 

He  presented  an  extraordinary  appearance. 

sbS^r?^  '"^u'i^  Wese-gown.  green  with  age, 
rt^ped  round  him  tightly  by  a  leather  belt  from  whS 
himg  a  book  on  a  string;  on  his  breast  was  a  pair^ 
l^^^^f^^'^f^i^nneck;  and  his  head  £^ 
sm«tt«red  m  caj^.  aU  held  in  their  place  by  !^ 
broad  ap  with  flaps  buttoned  under  his  diin.    He 

that  streamed  straight  upon  him.  Guy  only  had  time 
for  one  ^ce  at  his  face,  which  was  r^y^a^stnS 
and  frmged  with  grey  hair,  before  the  priLner  t,^ 
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«~t  hurt  to  «  to  S^L'JS  "*"»".•«»  it  i. 

Then  the  enunjnatioii  began. 

Guy  Ijttened  for  a  m^te  or  two  *«♦!..  k:  u    . 
c>»»8»,  which  was  at^mL\J^  ^  .*^  bithop't 
He  htgtn at OTobv ^^J?^  PmuMively  deHverSl. 

*>m  had  retimied  led  by  ti^X:«?^!Sl'"  **?  ^^ 
could  be  no  nt^  inZZ^^V^T^:^ 

^  twhop  «,  J„rt  ««li«g  when  h.  attemw  to  him 
"For  the  love  of  God  consider  your  5tat*  I  R«»,„,b,r 
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SIT  *rl!!I12ir"  •  yoo  hav.  borne  the  office  of  a 
h-hjP;  "member  you  tre  an  old  num,  and  siedtUy 
'w-mber  ycyir  ioul's  heidth  .ad  the  qwu  r  of  yoi 

not  the  detth.    Let  not  vain^ory  have  the  upue.  \3ncl 

ywnelf  to  the  deteminatioo  of  the  (  hurch      Do  rot 

^JE!^:r"  u^.  ******P  raiMd  hi!  cap  to  the  p.  i  ou,r 
^^totrnjly-"  I  for  my  part  i^ain  with  aU  my  heart 

M~ter  Latimer  Ufted  hi.  head  again  from  hi.  i^aud. 
•nd  agun  the  rough  voice  q>oke.  ' 

or  t^?""*-'  *"^P  P^  ae  teave  to  .peak  a  word 

of ' Jk*'J!^  ^r "^^  **  *^*  y^  "*  *  "»«J««*  Wnd 
01  talk,  without  railing  or  taunt.." 

^^T**i^J"*"P'  "«»*  »•  *o  "it  down." 
The  litehop  bowed. 

"At  your  pleaMre,  lfa.ter  Utimer.  take  a.  much 
e««e  a.  you  will." 

The  priMner  Mt  down.  Mttled  himwlf  and  began. 

.nJ^J"**"  *~*  "•  ***'***^'  '<»  »»  wa.  no  theologian ; 
and  the  pnwner  w  toMed  about  hi.  words  and  hi^ 
arpment  crying  out  the  difference,  between  ruling  the 
Church  of  God  secmiun  Vtrbum  Dei  and  sJ^wn 
^^J^.  that  it  wa.  hard  to  fouSw  ^M 
one  riuewd  taunt  the  audience  laughed. 
He  ended. 

"  Now,  I  trurt,  my  lord,  I  do  not  rail  yet." 
hiai.   :Jr^  Latimer."  came  the  anawer  from  the 
h^«at,    "your    talk    i,   more  like  Uunt.   than 
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"  u.,  Z  ^^T^  turned  fiercely  rcmnd. 
„     My  mwter.,  thi.  is  no  lauffhiii.maS;  "  h.  rrU^ 

«^  luS^M^to^l^ S»* "^^ »«*'««•  «d  twnt. 

«.  pri.o«r  who  would  STt,^  ^  "*  -^ J"« 
been  more  intereatina  •   *k    iTT       P*"**'     ^ha*  had 

"otwie.  wrote  Zay  «  Sl^^  1«"  answOT  the 
d-eflycoB^rnedX'^dS^^Sl-     ^  9?««i<»» 

pritSS*:S.:^1r^^^«^td.y.    !!„ 
again.  ™*°*  "®*  *»*ve  to  appear 

_^  W  m  mt  to  let  m.  be  troubted  to-momm 

M«y.  &T^  *^°»™'  •«  «W.t  .'cloi  in  St. 
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Hn]?*°J?l°*^  **"**  ^^"""^  *">«  Ws  place  by  the 
door,  and  the  cunoui  stalwart  old  figure  disappear^. 

.«?S!  '^  *  *«>*  diacusBion  again  at  supper  that  night, 
JSrtlK"  *=^  ^  '-  -o-  «-«  critidslS'fo; 

"  ^^  T  ^""^  ?**  courtesy,"  snapped  the  Waiden, 
d.S^^*^?'"'*^^^^*^^^**-  Therewasa 
^^i'^.^y  °^*'  cap-raising  by  Dr.  Ridley. 

'•  wT^^J^if^'P"***"'  ^'"  P"*  •»  "pother  Fellow. 
r^'  T°S***  ,^*  **P  »*  *!»•  °««tion  of  my  lord 
SSn  ^^T'.  •'^*'."1  put  it  on  again  at  S 
^J?"P-    That  w  Wowing  hot  and  cold." 

w-rJ^^*"^  •°**!^  *°  *°**  to-morrow,"  observed  the 
WMden,  fingering  his  sUver  cup.  "  and  they  will  not  need 

♦wSf^"*^!*'''"**'"**^-  And  it  will  be  cold  blowing 
SSct'hTC      ""  *^*  ***'•"  ""  '^'^'  "'*^^ 

Guy  obtained  an  order  that  evening  as  a  Master  of 
Am ;  and  next  morning  presented  himself  with  it  at 
^.♦K  "Z**  *,"?*  »°»P«»iWe  to  take  Tom  in  with  him, 
80  the  boy  was  left  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  the  crowd  • 
and  Guy  was  passed  up  through  a  side-door  to  a  seat 
m  the  last  row  to  the  south  of  the  ttibmie  where  the 
Cwn^onersweretosit.    In  front  oi  him  and  opposite 

Mow  the  throne  stood  a  sUk-covered  table  with  an 
empty  chair  at  Its  west  side.  From  where  he  sat  he 
««Jd  not ««  the  high-altar,  but  the  other  altars  were  in 
their  places  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  stately 
^uroh  was  alr^y  thronged  from  end  toend.anda 
•teady  murmur  of  talk  rose  on  aU  sides. 
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•P^p^^r  Kir^*-    A  little  proce-ion 

•*»«»   the  St^D^TlL        ?^  '^^^^'^  ***«^' 

•nd  Dr.  iSlT^L  S^K '•"    *    •"***"    »"««. 
side.         "'*»<*»    «wple    of    beadles    on    either 

the   inS^Lr^^'"^"*^;*^ 

Master  LatS^aiST;  «        ""^   y*'"*««'  *»»» 

bit  »M  -««.  ZL^^^™  ••*'»»"««•  tan  grey: 
SSr.  ^"^^  »»  bettor  ««,  uwr,  to 

^-t  now  ,pute  *„t,  ,^tog.  witli  hi.  „»  «« 

lim.  ralM.  he  pleaded  BckneM^^  *™" 

Dr.  Ridley  lodced  up. 

g.f  ^^  behind  «oK,ved  a»  «p.  .ud  .he  bishop 
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Guy  soon  wearied  of  it  again,  and  leaned  back.    The 
whole  matter  was  a  fofegooe  conclusion.    On  the  one 

aide  was  the  prisoner  asserting  that  there  was  no  sacrifice 
or  altar  in  the  Christian  conununity ;  and  alleging  the 
Fathers  and  Scripture  in  his  support.  On  the  other  side 
the  Commissioner  declared  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  that  Church 
believed  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Where  was  the 
ground  for  argum^t  ? 

Why  would  not  the  authorities  make  an  end  ? 
demanded  Guy. 

The  bishop  lost  his  temper  once. 

"A  goodly  receiving,  I  promise  you,"  he  cried,  wrath- 
ful at  the  memory  of  the  past  twenty  years,  "  to  set  an 
oyster-board  instead  of  an  altar,  and  to  come  from 
puddings  at  Westminster  to  receive  I  And  yet  you 
could  never  be  content,  in  placing  the  table  now  east,  now 
north,  now  one  way,  now  another,  until  it  ideased  God 
of  His  goodness  to  place  it  dean  out  of  the  church." 

Ridley  retorted  instantly,  sUendng  Guy's  merriment. 

"  Your  lordship's  unreverent  terms  do  not  elevate  the 
thing.  Perhaps  some  men  came  more  devoutly  from 
puddings,  than  other  men  now  do  from  other  things." 

The  Articles  were  presently  put  to  the  prisoner,  and 
he  answered  them  partly  by  word  and  partly  by  referring 
to  a  paper  of  his  that  the  bishops  held.  There  was 
another  dispute  as  to  how  much  Master  Ridley  should 
be  allowed  to  answer,  and  then  the  bishop  held  up  his 
hand. 

Guy  listened  eageriy  watching  the  prelate's  steady 
face  as  he  began  in  a  deep  silence — 

"  In  nomine  *  Pains,  tt  *  FUii  a  *  Spiriiits  SancH. 
Atnen,  ... 

He  was  not  able  to  hear  it  all ;  it  was  read  so  quickly  ; 
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•"PWmce  o«amt'.  Body  md  Hood  in  the  Eadi«Sl 
ttrS^.J^  ^cooperation,  thiidly  in  daayinc 

^rd  1.^      the  poauhmoit  p«crib«i  by  the 
Thmwithoot «  word  the  iromer  rote  and  dittDoeKed 

Sto  fI?Sl!TT'  ""^w*"  »«  a»  cloth  from  aJ 
SSrSfe'S£^:*;i'r  «°  »m.  next  w»  no 

He ^««ed behiidSn^^S?  H"!!?"  ^■ 
Guy  roK  qnickly,  <uid  ««|e  his  way  out. 
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Tom  was  standiiig  in  the  outer  iriage  of  people  who 


gathered  abovt  the  great  aooiB  ooor.  He  was 
looking  oot  eageriy  for  Guy,  and  slipped  towaids  him 
as  he  came  up. 

"  I  saw  him  just  now,"  he  whispered,  "  as  he  tuned 
his  head.    Bxwe  I  done  right,  liaster  Manton  ?" 

"  Who  is  with  him  ?  "  asked  Guy  breathlessly. 

"  Nay,  but  how  can  I  know  ?  "  said  Tom. 

Guy  looked  at  him,  coustdering. 

His  stt^ndons  were  all  alert  now.  The  talk  he  had 
h^  in  London  and  Oxford  had  afiected  him  more 
deeply  than  he  had  guessed.  On  the  one  ade  there  was 
a  rumour  of  conspiracy:  on  the  otiber  side  there 
WM  Stephen.  Was  there  any  connection  between 
them? 

lie  took  Tom  by  his  frill. 

"  See  here,"  he  said, "  you  love  her  Grace,  do  you  not  ? 
Well,  I  think  there  may  be  a  plot  here.  Blaster  Brown- 
ngg  must  not  see  you  or  me ;  but  we  must  learn  what 
he  is  doing  here." 

He  drew  him  along  the  street  twenty  yards  away,  and 
placed  him  with  his  back  to  the  paling  that  ran  up  the 
south  side  of  the  dmrch. 

"Stand  here,"  he  said,  "  and  watch  the  folk  come  out. 
If  Master  Kownrigg  comes  this  way,  cross  yon  over  and 
come  behind  him ;  if  he  goes  the  other  way  foUow  him. 
m  any  case  foUow  him  to  the  house  where  he  goes ;  and 
find  out  who  is  living  there.    Mark  the  fellows  that  go 

with  him,  that  you  may  remember  them  again.    Do  your 
best,  Tom.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Tom  looked  at  him  mutely,  with  dancing  eyea. 

Guy  shook  him  irritably. 

"  Do  not  play  the  fod,"  he  said.    "  You  understand  ? " 

"  I  understand.  Master  Mpnton." 


The  Queen's  Tragedy 
I  ihall  ttaod  CO  the  other  iide  of  the  wmy,  and  watch 


too. 


th«  nfw  iS^  boy  itaiKhiig  there,  and  oosied  over  to 
theotherwde  There  was  an  inn  there,  and  a  group  of 
^  ^.^^\^^-  Guy  went  throu^theiS. 
faced  about  and  leaned  against  the  waU.  .  .T 

2.  was  an  hour  before  anything  happened. 
n^L^  T^  rhythmicaUy  from  point  to  point : 
now  on  Tom  leaning  back  against  the  railings  op^te 
vnth  his  arma  juried  over  the  cross-bar  beWndhiii^w 

at  the  porch  where  the  backs  of  men  stiU  shewed  list;Z^ 
^  Zir*""  «»«<*««*  where  Master  UtkS 
wi»<m  his  defence,  now  up  to  the  roof,  the  spire  and 
^ear  October  sky  over  it.     The  pause  "^^ 

^^J^^V^  men  in  front  of  him  talked  in  low  voices 
•ad  m  a  dtalect  that  he  found  it  hard  to  undewta^ 
ll»y  were  plamly  countrymen  come  up  to  see  the  show' 

Sf.^j"A***  "  ^  ^"^y  **>^!  but  theyTd 
detommed  if  they  could  not  get  inside  the  churdi.^ 

least  to  see  the  folks  who  came  out  Guy  began  at  laS 
to  stwiy  their  clothes,  the  heavy  leatber^ta  ^ 

SST?  T'^.^'  weather-beatei  capT  S^liJt 
crook  m  his  hands. 

cJ^x^J!^  *  niovement  and  an  exclamation,  and 
were  beginmng  to  come  out.  y^t^ 

I^f-a-dosen  students  came  first,  and  stood  talkimr 
^  t^  pav«nent  immediately  in  front  of  the  porclf 
C^uy  frowned,  movmg  his  head  this  way  and  that  for 

Tom.    The  boy  was  on  the  alert  too.  and  was  strolling 
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«^y  out  into  the  roulway  looking  over  his  shoulder 
•t  tne  porch. 

Thw  he  looked  back  again;  and  Stephen  wa»  comin* 
^^Ir^  »  companion  whom  Guy  did  not  recognSTa 
nuddle-a^  man  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman!stepben 
J^  m  a  dark  suit  and  cap,  and  a  swad  trailed  from  his 

The  two  turned  immediately  to  the  right,  and  Guy 

»w  Tom  quicken  his  pace  a  little  towards  the  other  side. 
Then  the  boy  wheeled  round  and  came  behind  them 
Md  fP'nutelator  first  the  two  figures,  and  then  the 
one  thirty  yards  behind  them,  turned  the  comer  and 
disappeared. 

♦K^j;  •*?  ^i***^'  ^«t  ^  d««d  not  follow  for  fear 
that  he  should  be  recognised;  and,  after  all,  Tom  was 

Arcwdenough.    So  he  turned  and  went  back  to  Merton 
MMJege. 

He  found  it  very  di£BcuIt  to  attend  during  dinner  to 
tte  convwsation  of  the  Fellows  who  were^hting  the 
theological  battle  over  again;   and  he   wST^tmed 

softly  on  the  back  by  the  young  man  who  sat  next  him! 
Were  you  not  there,  sir  ?    Have  you  nothing  to 

Guy  smiled  with  an  ^brt. 

"  I  am  no  «Aoolman."  he  said.  "  My  bwiness  has 
been  the  classics  and  medicine." 

"  It  had  been  best  for  Master  Utaaer  Him  had  been 

so  too.  observed  the  other,  "hot  they  knwrnotheokwv 
at  Cambridge— eh,  sir  ?  "  J' — ^  «» xneowgy 

1?  «"^  ^*"  ^®**  *"™*  ^*^  °*»«  Of  *^  o' the  younger 

genttonen  from  Court,  aad  found  his  convoaate  a 
relief  from  the  sour  siknces  d  Master  KeaHfev.  who  sat 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  high  tobk.     But  ^  thougfet 
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thdr  frkadliiMit  a  Uttle  trying  jutt  ooir;  he  noakl 
hftve  pgefeii6J  lileiioe. 

Bnt  then  wat  no  help  for  it ;  and  he  was  liitening 
praiently  toafnU  and  rhetorical  history  of  the  numing't 
diqratatioii,  and  how  Matter  Latimer  had  begun  t» 
omal  by  a  ooanplaint  this  time  against  the  crash  of  the 
crowd  throng  which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  church. 
He  had  then  uamatd  plainly  enoo^  to  the  qoestioos ; 
and  it  had  ended  with  his  coodemnatioo.  He  had  been 
kept  back  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  express  orders  until 
the  crowd  had  dispersed,  that  he  mi^t  not  again  be 
subjected  to  inoonvenienoe. 

"  And  the  fellow  had  the  impudence."  added  the  story- 
teller," to  appeal  to  the  next  General  Council.  IwQoder 
he  did  not  appeal  to  God's  Judgment  Day." 

"  He  did  so»"  said  Guy,  "  yesterday,  at  least." 

"  Wei.  one  is  as  good  as  the  other  as  regards  his 
«iinmation.  9xi  of  oooiBe  the  feUow  will  attend  no 
GcMffal  Council  except  where  he  is  pope." 


Guy  encased  himself  so  sooa  as  dinner  was  over ;  and 
hurried  back  to  his  raems ;  ody  to  find  them  empty. 
Five  minutos  latw  itere  was  a  quick  step  in  the  paved 
court,  and  T(»i  nm  m,  flushed  and  out  of  breath. 

"  I  have  found  it  all  out,  Mastsr  Manton,"  he  cried. 

"  Shut  the  door  first,"  snarled  hb  master. 

Tern  obeyed,  and  came  hack  a  Uttle  more  subdued. 

"  Wen  ?  "  said  Guy,  sittii«  astride  of  a  chair,  and 
putting  Us  arms  on  the  badL 

"  They  are  in  an  inn.  sir ;  the  '  BIw  Boar '  in  St. 
John's  Lane.  They  have  talren  the  rooms  till  te  heretics 
are  despatched.    They  have  been  here  since  test  wesk." 

"  And  the  name,  boy  I " 

"  Mr.  Christopher  AshUm,  sir.  He  has  a  home  at 
Abingdon,  and  Master  Brownrigg  is  his  secretary." 
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Guy  remembered  the  name.  Jtck  Norri*  had 
mentioned  it  to  him  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"  How  did  yon  find  it  an  oot,  lir  ?  " 

Tom  began  to  smile,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and 
wrinkling  his  eyes. 

"  WeU.  sir."  barked  his  master  again. 

"  I— I  made  love  to  a  maid,  sir." 

GuyfrownedmechanicaUy.  Hewas  thinking  very  hard. 

'  Go  to  your  dinner,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  come  back 
when  you  have  done." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Tom  was  back  again  with  a 
•treak  of  grease  lying  down  his  chin,  and  found  his 
iMster  in  precisely  the  same  poaition  in  which  he  had 
left  him. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Guy ;  "  wipe  your  mouth,  and 
attend  to  me." 

The  instructions  he  gave  were  simple  enou^.  Tom 
was  to  cultivate  his  female  friend  at  the  <*  Blue  Boar,'* 
and  if  asked  questions  was  to  say  simply  that  he  was'a 
^tieman's  servant,  and  had  come  with  his  master 
from  London  to  see  the  trial  of  the  heretics.  He  was  to 
fish  for  every  detail  of  information  about  the  two  men 
at  the  house,  and  was  to  report  it  all  immediately  to  his 
master.  He  was  not  to  think  that  any  fact  or  even  gossip 
was  immaterial:  aU  was  to  be  reported  alike— the 
number  of  suits  that  they  had,  their  horses,  their  business, 
what  was  thought  of  them,  their  visitora. 

"  Do  you  understand  ?  "  asked  Guy  sharply. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom  solemnly,  whUe  his  eyes  twinkled 
m  his  head. 

"  Very  well,  then.  And  you  must  not  let  them  see 
you.  Ronanber,  this  is  serious  work,  and  may  lead  to 
great  things— or  it  may  not." 

"  Yes,  sir." 


««-<«0»4) 
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Dick  Keuiley  kwked  in  praently,  and  tat  down 
•tifflybytlMib«.lniggiiighithuxtobetiiMaU»tiiokiiMs. 

"  It  it  nielMt,"  be  Mid  gnimbliii(ly.  "  We  •hoald 
not  have  oome  to  the  College.  We  ihoiild  have  mixed 
with  the  oommon  folk.  They  do  noiuiit  bat  talk 
theology  here." 

He  looked  at  Guy  complainingly.  He  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  that  the  Warden  and  Fellowe  ibouldbave 
talked  treaaon. 

"Yon  have  heard  nothing  then?"  pat  in  Goy 
abiently. 

Matter  Keanley  paid  him  no  attention,  and  went  oo. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  been  tent  here  at  all. 
It  it  a  wiki  gooae  chate." 

"  And  there  are  not  even  wikl-geete/'  obeerved  Goy, 
looking  at  the  fire. 

"  No,  air,"  said  Keardey  with  a  kind  of  peeviah  grin, 
"  bat  there  it  a  plenty  of  tame  ooea." 

He  began  to  give  hit  friend  more  gonip  aboat  the 
I»itonert.  There  had  been  a  great  crowd  to  tee  them 
go  back  to  priaon  for  the  latt  time ;  bat  it  had  been  a 
lilent  one ;  and  there  were  no  criet  to  catch  hdki  of. 
The  execatioat  woald  probaUy  take  place  in  about  a 
fortnight,  or  at  toon  at  the  Queen  had  been  com- 
municated with  and  allowed  a  decent  tpace  for  comidera- 
ti<»i.  The  R^Iua  Profeiaor  of  Divinity  had  been  tent  for 
by  the  Biatu>p  of  Lincoln,  and  it  wat  tuppoaed  that  he 
wat  being  tdd  to  nutc-  himtelf  in  readinett  for  the 
aermon  at  the  atake. 

Guy  nodded  from  time  to  time,  and  put  in  suitable 
remarks  and  questicms,  but  he  was  only  half-attending. 

"  They  will  be  degraded  from  ecclesiastical  orders  in  a 
few  days,"  said  the  other  finally.  "  I  shall  eo  and  see 
that." 

He  left  Guy  still  sitting  astride  of  the  chair. 
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A  fortnight  latar  the  exacntioos  took  place. 

t^l^J!^^^.S^^^^^  "*  importMce  of  tb. 
tj»o  teaTsUen  at  the  "Hue  Boar"  in  the  meantime. 

Tom  had  come  to  Urn  every  two  or  thwe  day*  with  a 
~jriyUank»pcrt;  tometimei  they  went  out  tofether. 
•oinetomei  tepaiatdy.  Haiter  Aditoo  had  be»  once 
or  twice  to  Balliol  College,— Tom  had  f<dlowed  him 
-7«id  half  a  doeen  timee  had  ridden  oot  with  Stephen 

(Uteg  the  Abingdon  road,  preeomably  to  hit  hone  thoe. 
They  taw  few  vititon,  hot  tiien  were  one  or  two  idw 

ajM  eemal  tin»-«  llaiter  Kingitoo,  and  a  iwagger. 
lag  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Honey.    Of  ChrietS»er 

AAton  Goy  knew  nothing,  e»ept  that  Sterfien  had  been 
in  be  company  eighteen  months  befon. 

That  wu  reaUy  aU  the  evidence  that  Goy  had  to 
thmk  ovCT  at  he  eat  on  hie  horm  on  the  edge  of  the 
twmHhtch  in  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  that  wore  gathered 
betow  him  roond  the  stake ;  and  that  toon  moved  into 
tbe  bacfcgromid  of  his  mind  as  he  watched  the 
praparations  and  the  gathering  mob. 

Overhead  was  a  dear  October  sky,  with  a  woolly  doud 
or  two  passing  across  it.    Behind  him  not  five  yards 

away  stood  the  wan  of  Ballid  College,  and  oppositeWm 
ttea^  wall  now  crowned  by  a  fringe  of  spectators. 
Beneath  him  the  ground  feD  away  swiftly  mtothe  bioad 

<htch  that  lan  to  the  edge  <rf  the  wall,  and  along  the  side 
of  It  as  to  as  he  could  see  to  his  left.  On  the  right  roee 
^tbe  fortifications  of  the  dty  and  the  battlemented 
roof  of  Bocardo  prison  where  the  Archbishop  lay. 

The  ground  about  and  beneath  him  was  a  dense  pack 
«  heads.  aU  frtdng  inwards  to  the  open  space  in^e 
centre  where  the  stake  stood,  a  beam  of  strong  oak 
damped  with  iron  some  ei«^t  feet  high  rising  out  of  a 
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low  platfonn  of  stones  and  fai»ots  This  «na*^  ♦»,-* 
contained  also  a  movable  wood^pit^X^et^ 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  stake,  was  l«pt  d«X  a  3?„We 

J"st«2  f^rfhT^S:^^'  ^^  wLpo^'Zter^e 
a  steel  fence  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.    There  waa 

SiSSTti:  °'  *^  on  aU  sides,  and  from  SnT 
^u^  came  the  sound  of  the  huge  Mary-bell.  slow  and 

ever  Z^  ^%^*  ^"^^"^  ^*  ^  ^ind  that  Guy  had 

bl  LStS*  u  T/^^  *^*  *  «^°  '«^  had  to 
be  combated.    He  had  seen  death  often  enough  Td  it 

was  not  that  that  frightened  him.    It  was  tlTiwy  of 

such  an  end,  and  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  • 
mmgled  with  this  was  the  thought  of  the  ^^4^; 
ttat  he  would  witness.  He  had  been  a  hSeZXS 
however  by  the  newsgiven  him  by  Kearsley  ttlt^^^ 
that^  as  usual  gmipowder  woid  be  aUowedT^ 
prisoners  to  shorten  their  pain.    Yet    fire  wJ  fir?t 

thif  ♦?  ^^o"*'  too.  though  in  a  confused  mamii 
that  this  scene  would  be  a  kind  of  test  of  iJS^to^' 
or  rather  an  opportunity  of  increasing  it.  A  Ck  kvl 
bd^e  tum  whkh.  in  aU  probabih^ould  ,t,S  ti? 
vutue  m  an  extreme  degree-a  work  which.  rtLmedto 
lum^th«j  was  no  evading.  He  determin;d.  Store 
d«^  ?£i'  "ff-  ^^'  *^*  "^^^^^  ^^^'  «  order  to  aS 

ti«  suffered.  They  had  known  the  penalty  of  the  irame 
when  they  embarked  upon  it;  tbeV^^^SZ 
that  same  penalty  when  in  past  days  they  had  ttTi^n^r 

tike  them  that  the  Religious  of  King  Henry's  days  had 
agomsed  under  the  knife,  and  poorcSck-bSdl^LtS 
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ond  than  which  noneo^  hJnl^  "^  ''™«'"  "P' 
England:  wM.^°^S^'^»P-^»>»'y'?'ow„in 
to  su«er  for  new  dortaV..rT  ??""""»"">«  W" 
embraod  "pS^^°S?JS^  "^  .*'5'  ^  voluntarily 
policy  to  bL  SL  it^,5^?  '^'■?™-    I'  ">«"  be  bad 

Christ's  GmmI  hTjT^^^  ^  ""  <^"''  OMitrary  to 
m^JT^^G^r^l^?  ««Pt  'or  the  steady 

the  time  that  vinn.«  ~f '  «<*anged  statistics  of 
Master  Roto  GWo^t^  a^-  *f "  "  "^"^  = 
said  one  who  seemS  toSL  frl  r™K«f."  '*»  <"  "• 

ta«ced"l^".2:^nl°^''S^!,:^'r^  *"? 

O^  ^t     F^m"? r'^"«»?^  ""  "^^  beside^a^i 

ofheSnern  J^  f  °h  "^"^  P'^^'  "^"^  «™ 
saw  fac^^  JS^:  ^  ™  *^'>«  in  Ws  saddle  he 

over  ^^^  '*^'«'  '^  "« "^h  above  looking 

-ow,y«^,rc^iS'fr^sro,i:ss? 
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Master  Ridley  came  first  with  Mr.  Irish  in  his  mayor's 
robes  walkmg  on  one  side  of  him,  an  alderman  on  the 
other,  and  a  little  group  behind.  «««n  on  tne 

As  he  came  out  into  the  open  space  by  the  stake  Guy 
could  see  hmi  plainly.  He  was  in  his  blidc  fiWgoSJ 
and  tippet,  with  his  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  wSed 
steadily  «u,ugh  with  upraised  hands,  turning  his  beardS 
face  neither  toright  nor  left.    He  wentfoJward  to  tte 

stake  and  stood  a  moment  juone,  looking  at  it.    Then 
he  turned  round  and  his  face  changed. 

An  extraordinary  figure  had  just  entered  the  arena 
beknd  him.  with  an  old  buttoned  cap  upon  the  head. 
hcJding  in  its-phice  a  white  handkerSef  with  iS 

^«^??  J"""^'.*  ^^  ^"^  ~^«ring  the  knees. 
Md^a  kmd  of  white  underskirt  falling  to  the  feet 

♦J^l^^S*^  **°*  **^^y  ^"^^"^' *«*  the  old  man  by 
the  shoulders  and  kissed  him.  ^ 

TJen  the  two  turned  together  towards  the  stake. 

«,i  "^  "^  *"^  ^***  now,  and  as  Guy  ran  his 
eyes  over  It  he  recognised  many  whom  he  knew:  Stand- 
S?ii''^  *  lo^settle  placed  near  the  pulpit  were  Lord 
WUhams  of  Thame.  Lord  Chamberiain  to  the  PrincfS 
S^.  talkmg  with  the  Vice-ChanoeUor  and  one  or  t^ 
o^rs ;  and  Dr.  Richard  Smyth  in  surjdice  and  scarlet 
hood  was  just  going  up  the  steps  of  the  tribune.    On 

Slt'^iT"  *°**?"  «^P'  ^^  ^^  ^»cks  turned  to 
Guy  talking  eageriy  together. 

W^  he  looked  back  again  at  the  prisoners  the  two 
were  faieehng  one  behind  the  other  at  the  stake,  engaged 
m  their  prayers  s"©^ 

A  minute  later  the  magnates  were  seated ;  Masters 
Rdley  and  Latimer  had  risen  and  were  standing  JS 

STh^dt^'sS^L^-  '""^'  ^^'^  ^^  ^*  ^^^-^ 
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jJii«^.**r»  J:«^  VH'.  chmtatm  a^tm  nan 
Mteam,  nthtl  nuU  uHHUMs  e»pio." 

Tbtn  he  gave  it  out  in  English,  tmning  his  head  from 
Mde  to  side,  and  his  voice  sounded  clear  and  distinct 
across  the  silent  crowd. 

"M I  yiddmy  body  to  thefire,and  have  not  charity. 
I  gain  nothing  thereby."  "wnxy. 

He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  began  to  preach. 

It  m  a  very  short  sennon,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
ofan  hoi^ ;  and  was  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
gestures  of  dissent  from  the  two  prisoneni,  who  watched 
turn  closely. 

TJe  preacher  warned  his  congregation  against  the 
doctauM  of  these  men.  showing  how  to  leave  the  unity 
of  the  Cathohc  Church  led  infallibly  t.  interminable 
disputes  and  contradictions.  Already  were  the 
ftotestants  divided  into  half  a  dozen  sects,  with  promise 

^L?T.u  '*?**T-  ^*^*^  ^"*  ^  Peo^e  to  think 
that  death  made  the  martyr,  but  rather  the  opinions  and 

goodwiU  of  those  that  died.  The  woman  that  had  died 
by  her  own  hand  in  Oxford  a  week  before  was  no  martyr. 
FinaUy  he  mged  the  prisoners  to  recant  before  it  was 

too  late.  Let  them  have  pity  on  themselves  and  turn 
and  ask  pardon ! 

J'J^  ^f?'!.*^*°.!°<=y  ^  y«*  »ve  you  your  lives." 
ne  cned.       And  God's  mercy  your  salvation." 

lea^'^uS?^'*^"^"'*^"^'"'*^*^ 

A  murmur  of  talk  had  broken  out  again,  and  Guv 

could  not  catch  what  Ridley  was  saying.    He  seemed  to 

be  speaking  across  to  the  officials  who  sat  still  on 

*  J???\     "®  "^  kneeling  now  with  his  bands 
out-stretched,  with  Latimer  on  his  left. 
The  Vice-ChanceUor  rose  and  came  towards  them 
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mSd\^^^-   "^  ^*  ^^*  ^»'  »«d  together  they 
uited  the  pnsoners  to  thmr  tmm*      tu      "^*"«'*  "«y 

nn'°J'T„'^r?'  ""."*'  "^y-  ond  the  two  dimbed 
«p^  to  th.  W  ptatfo™.  of  «on«  put  .bSr?S 

With  his  clenched  hands  that  ahflok  nn  ffcT!!.^     ,    : 
hi«  aa^i^  ,<. .  V    1    ^^  ,    "**'  anooK  on  the  ponunel  of 

?  Jft     •  ?*  ^«^  **»*  ^  could  only  keen  wT  oi^ 

ji'q.d-it^ru'^-^4,^^^^^ 

to  God  and  man.  foresworn  and  mad  withwSe  rii^ 
by  temporal  and  eternal  fire.      "**" '^"^  P"de,  ringed 
There  they  were ! 

the^^-^*^f^  ^"^  ^"»'  ^^^^  ^th  his  back  to 
the  post  jn  a  long  white  shroud  falh^  to  his  feefanH 
the  handkerchief  on  his  head.    He  ^mi^  Jw      5 
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i^oill"  fiif  ~"1**  "**,*  *^  '^^^  "^  -^d-    He  made 

A^^  ^'"k**^ ^  ^'  *^*^*^  ">d  contempt 
W^     1?  J^T^y.  ^"  "^^'^  "^^  a  long  chain  in  his 

bSi^^ft^  •  ^lP^««y  it  was  fastened  aboutT 
i^o"t^i^t',^i'*"^""'"^°«"*»P^«*»--e 

There  was  someone  talking  to  Master  Ridley  now  as 
toing  m  his  hand ;  but  Guy  could  not  see  what  it  iSs 

Latimer,  and  began  to  fumble  with  his  shroud.  wSm 
stnngs  over  his  shoulder  and  round  his  wS  ^ 
^^T^n  Guy  understood,  and  torn  by  passion,  he  cried 

"No  powder  ?  "  he  shouted,  and  then  stopped  abashed 
^  his  own  fury  and  the  ripple  of  faces  SSSd T^S 
instant  towaroi  his  own. 

The^owd  was  very  quiet  now ;  the  murmur  of  talk 
had  <hed  away,  but  the  heads  were  shifting  this  ^v 
and  that  as  the  people  struggled  for  a  better  ^ew^ 

Guy  was  watching  every  detaU  so  closely  that  he  was 

Ont  Tff  u^^^  "^  ***"P^*^  ^th  «»e  long  wait. 
S^..S,  ^^''^  "P  ^"^^  *^  tower  of  Wdo  a 
^es  throw  away  to  his  right,  and  saw  that  tb^hSd^ 
were  there  watching  the  tragedy. 

There  was  a  crackle  from  the  arena,  and  a  man  ran 
forward  with  a  faggot  from  which  a  httie  ^^^^ 
curiing  up,  and  laid  it  at  Dr.  Ridley's  feet  Sr^.,uf 
neously  another  did  the  same  forSer  Stimet^d  ; 
mutmm:  rose  and  feU  from  the  straining  aXd  ^tv 

:^SngTm.^"  ""'  "*^  ^'  ^^  -^^^  ^t  - 
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^  a«,ther  from  thi.  side,  hoarse  J^^S^SH/th 
"  OFather  of  Heaven,  receive  my  soul ! » 

scream  of  nain  ♦ha*  ♦^v-     '™**^*'  *nd  twice  heaid  a 
•I  Mnnot  bom.    For  Chritt't  iifc— " 

roK  a  cloud  of  HMk  vapo,^  »«y  over  the  aty  waU 

•moke  Mrf  M  SemS^T^  '"^«' "  »^ 

over-head  in  the  smoky  air.     ^^  Mary-beU 

Gny  tmned  his  horse  homeward,  half-an-hour  later 
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^ht.  for  the  Queen  who  yet  lived.  He  to;w  now 
^t  he  could  do  anything  that  would  bf  icT 
there  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  could  ^rtoS; 
If  bs  intellect  approved  and  his  wiU  dicUtJdit  He 
diudy  recognised  that  the  last  hour  had  bem  decisiv! 
S^T  ^'^ '  >t  »  battle  had  b^l^htTere 
k^h  a'  """^"^  "^^  "*  intentions,  and  ^t  S 

Sul* .  K   1^*'  *  °»»rtyrdom  though  for  an  unwoX 
wcy  were  serving  God,  suffering  acute  mental  and 

beaten  the  response  that  his  heart  had  made. 
Me  was  clear-headed  now  about  Stephen-    th#r. 

"  WeU,  that  is  over,"  he  said 
^said  nothing,  and   the   other  looked   at   him 

"Why,  you  are  white,"  he  said 

Guy  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

"Master  Cranmer  was  on  the  top  of  Bocardo "  went 

Ss^T^S'm    t*^  ^"u"  ^*^-    I  t^sHTSs^'beTn  a 
leMon  to  him.    I  saw  Master  Kingston  in  the  crowd  " 

Guy  turned  to  him  sharply 

"Who  is  that?  "he  said. 

"  Why,  Master  Kingston,  latdy  from  the  Tower." 
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"  The  Tower  ?  " 

•'  Yet,  sir :  he  wu  pat  there  (or  leditioiu  languue. 
Do  you  know  aught  of  him  ?  "  ««»■««. 

Guy  ihook  hie  head. 
"Nothing  but  what  you  teU  me,"  he  said. 

♦^  r*^  S^^  i?'*  ^"  *  ™*°»«*  later  to  take  hi!  hone 
to  the  .tab  et.  Guy  wa.  even  paler  than  he  had  been  iust 
now ;  hi.  hp.  were  micked  in,  and  hi.  eye.  bright  and 
hanl     It  waaMarter  King.ton'.  name  that  tL  had 

♦hS^»^'-  ^^  it  not  one  more  indication  then 
that  Stephen  wa.  in  bad  company  ? 

lliere  wa.  a  figure  waiting  at  Merton  gateway  that 
ran  forward  a.  he  drew  up. 

?J^  ^®?'  "d  hi.  face  wa.  lit  by  excitement 

Marter  Manton,"  he  whiepeied,  holding  the  rtirrup 
for  hi.  nuwter  to  dinnount.  ^ 

"Marter  Manton;   they  have  left  thi.  morning." 
G^  paused,  with  hi.  right  foot  dangling. 

How  do  you  know  ?  " 
••  I  wa.  there  before  the  burning.    Jane  told  me  that 

t^ri^!1t!L'^"'"*,f°  ***  ^^"^ '  ^  ♦^t  ^y  were 
to  nde  there  when  all  wa.  over." 

Guy,  in  the  uddle,  wa.  motionlen  m  long,  that  the 
boy  rdejued  the  leather  and  looked  up  at  himLtonidied 

Will  you  not  dumount "  be  beean   and  th*n 

•topped,  half.frightened  at  hi.  m^T^         ^ 

Stm  Guy  waited,  .taring  down  at  the  boy  with  .teady 

WstTJi?  '??•  "^u  ?^'*^"«  *  ^^°  «^  ^«  between 
f«;  5^  ..•'^**"  ^  ^"^  *  ^<»°«  b«ath,  and  fumbled 
for  the  off-rtimip  with  his  foot.  *^»^^ 

I'Jl  "*"'*  T**  "^^  "**'  Tom,"  he  uid  briskly, 
and  diow  me  the  way  to  the  inn." 
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CHAPTER  III 

««AtHl  MANTON  URVBl  TBI  QVMMM 


Dewiour  when  the  Utter  came  btck  from  Oxfocd 
he  came  account  of  himself  when 

i!«f^!r    .       "^'^  **»««  'Of  Ptiliament:  Sw««J 

•n  odd  move  in  til  that  ht  ■•» .  v!         ^T 

oiriou-y  imtovaT^^  '"'^''  "^  he  «k«l 
JZ'^^'^'^  he  diMinsed  the  names  of  inn.  tk. 
«P»^m.  aod  their  «tu.tio«.Tr.:;Cti« 
flf.f  i?T^  ^  ""^  '^  «»e«'ly  to  some  idle  soi^ 

iiotiorfh.fotT.  .daracteriwic  that  Jack  had 
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The  two  gentlemen  were  riding  back  together  from 
St.  Ifary  Overy  where  they  had  been  present  at  the 
dirge  sung  over  the  body  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  had 
died  that  day. 

Jack  was  talking,  as  were  most  others,  of  the 
bishop's  life  and  policy,  of  his  successor  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor-ship,  of  Mary's  despair  at  his  loss. 

"  He  was  penitent  enough  at  his  fall  from  the  Faith," 
said  Jack, "  in  King  Henry  his  time.    Did  you  hear  what 

he  said  this  morning  as  the  priest  read  the  Passion  to  him. 
NH»vi  cum  Petro^^exivi  cum  Petro ;  sed  nondim  flevi  am 
Petro." 

Guy  grunted. 

"  And  no  man  can  say  he  was  not  merciful  to  others," 
went  on  Jack.  "  He  vwrald  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
burnings  at  the  end.  They  were  forced  to  send  the 
heretics  out  of  his  diocese  to  be  tried." 

I'  And  is  he  the  better  for  that  ?  "  observed  Guy  coldly. 

"  You  would  have  said  so  a  year  ago,"  remarked  Tack 

"  Yes,  a  year  ago." 

Jack  paused,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  are  a  hard  devil,"  he  said.  "Godknowslam 
no  favourer " 

Then  he  stopped.  He  had  caught  such  a  look  from 
the  other's  eyes  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  on. 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  not  to  his  credit,  before  God  ?  " 

Guy  flapped  his  reins  impatiently. 

"  Leave  him  alone  1 "  he  said.  "  What  do  we  know  ? 
Mortuus  a  septdius  est.  Desctndit  ad  inferos.  There  is 
the  last  word." 

Again,  a  week  or  two  later,  there  had  been  a  question 
as  to  the  flogging  of  a  kitchen-boy.  His  fate  had  hung 
in  the  balance  till  Guy  threw  himself  passionately 
against  mercy. 
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^nw  t»m«,  a.  b.i„c.,  and  the  b,y  h«,  i«. 

what  be  h«iSI^TtJU  ^  If^-S'ly  -"Kk. 

what  be  l3i,™S?^  ?  ™  "*'*'  ™  ^  »ni»al,  and 

H^  »^1^^  Tom  a,  to  his  maater-,  kmdne,^ 

w«  .ir^'*  "»  <"»'  *•  ''«»^«y  «"»"  they 

au^^^^'irSdn^  """*'" '»»"'•  '■«- 

do  -Sr^^j  tatr^-  '  *"  ■"'  *""-• »- " 

"  Do  you  understand  it  ?  " 

Wm^«'rr***'°*?'   ^*'*«Jo°e.    What  of  his  Highness? 
WUJ  Parhament  crown  him,  think  you  ?  "     "'^'^^  ^ 

p;g£^<s;:Sts^-*LKd-^^l 

-;^den«  Of  sedition;    and  W^^Ttrti^i 

JajLZTL""*"^**?'^*  **^  «»<*  o*  Feb™«y  that 

rai^tVai^JS^^  "^^    "'  ^^^'^  ^-  -^ 
Guy  had  not  been  seen  at  Court  for  two  days  •  there 

Sf  S!i  ;  and  Jack  had  learned  from  the  ComptroUer 

«or  lorty^ght  hours.    Then  he  suddenly  returned. 
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Jack  was  in  his  own  room,  preparing  for  bed.  His 
doablet  was  off,  and  his  shoes ;  and  he  was  warming 
himself  before  the  fire,  for  the  last  time  before  plunging 
mto  the  chiU  bedroom  next  door.  His  mind  was  far 
away  from  Guy ;  it  was  running  indeed  as  usual,  in 
melancholy  fashion,  on  Magdalene  Dacre,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  word  or  two  that  evening  in  the  long 
gallery.  She  had  settled  down  well  to  Court  life  now ; 
she  took  things  more  Ughtly,  made  less  fuss  about 
matters  which  she  could  not  mend,  Jack  told  himself ; 
she  would  mak«  a  fine  lady,  and  a  good  wife  for  some 
lucky  devil.  He  sighed  a  little,  stretdung  himself  before 
the  fire.    He  had  never  been  so  long  in  love  before. 

There  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door.  Jack  cried 
out  to  enter,  and  the  next  instant  Guy  was  in  the  room, 
and  the  door  shut  behind  him. 

He  was  in  a  suit  that  Jack  never  remembered  having 
seen  before,  a  gay  doublet  slashed  with  crimson  sUk  at 
the  shoulders,  a  crimson  cloak,  a  great  broken  feather 
in  his  hat  and  rather  tawdry  riding-boots  of  yellow 
leather.  He  looked  like  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  He 
earned  a  little  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  a  long  swotd 
in  a  tarnished  scabbard  trailed  from  his  belt. 

Even  his  brown,  pale  face  bore  out  the  impression ; 
his  eyes  were  extraordinarily  bright  and  hard,  his  mouth 
was  set  tight  in  a  kind  of  desperate  recklessness ;  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking.  There  was  an  air 
of  shabbiness  and  smartness  about  him  that  would  have 
made  it  very  difficult  to  identify  him  as  an  officer  of  the 
Queen's  household ;  and  still  less  as  a  scholar  and  a 
Master  of  Arts. 
Jack  stared. 
"  Christ  1 "  he  said. 

Guy  came  swiftly  across  the  room,  his  eyes  fixed  hard 
upon  the  other's. 
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"  Can  you  keep  a  aecret,  Jack  ?  " 

.h^^Lrr^  ^*  *"  "™<''  *oolt  oB  his  can  and 
drtCTedmto  a  dttir  beside  the  hearth.         '"='?•"<' 

Ly^LJ?"'  ™;;  «1>™  yoo  nay  listen." 

"  Now  listen. 

SSrSrSTtt''"*'  *  third-Master  Aahton 

is  B^'r?*^*  ^"*r^ '  y^  "^y  »»»^«  Ws  name ;  it 
18  Brownngg-Stephen  Brownrigg.    He  is  a  ^il^nl 
seditious  knave,  and  has  always  bL  so     H^•i?2!    u 
of  Master  Edward  UnderSTt^'^-    «^«*^«<J 
He  ^used  a  moment,  as  Jack  sat  up  suddenly. 

•'  anJSJif  •  ^^  ^'^^  Underhill."  continuii  Guy 
and  there  is  a  pretty  nest  for  you »  ^' 

"  N^  hn.^5?''^  '^  °°*  **^'"  P«t  i«  Jack. 
No,  but  the«  were  these  other  three,  Jd  others. 
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I  win  give  you  the  namn  presently.  Well,  these  three 
were  much  together;  Ashton  and  Brownrigg  lay  at 
the  '  Blue  Boar ';  and  the  others  I  know  not  where— 
perhaps  at  Abingdon. 

"  When  I  knew  they  were  together,  and  beard  the  talk 
of  the  place,  I  thought  I  had  found  my  birds ;  and  laid 
my  dog  Tom  on  to  them.  He  has  a  nose  like  a  hound, 
that  lad " 

"  And  the  voice  of  an  angel,"  put  in  Jack  nervously. 

Guy  paid  no  attention,  and  went  on. 

"  As  I  came  baok  from  the  burnings,  my  lad  tdd  me 
that  the  birds  were  flown.  I  went  to  see  the  inn ;  went 
back,  changed  my  clothes,  tdd  Dick  that  I  was  off, 
and  rode  away  to  Abingdon.  There  was  a  couj^e  of 
fellows  in  the  garden ;  one  of  them  was  named  Horsey,  I 
learned  afterwards;  I  saw  him  over  the  wall;  but 
there  was  nought  to  be  done ;  I  dared  not  stay ;  and  I 
went  back  to  Oxford,  to  the  '  Blue  Boar.'  I  had  sent 
my  baggage  to  London  with  my  man,  all  except  a  little 
bag  that  Tom  carried  for  me. 

"  Well,  I  gave  a  name ;  I  said  that  I  had  come  to 
find  Master  Ashton  and  Master  Brownrigg  who  were  my 
friends;  but  the  landknrd  was  mum.  He  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  where  they  were  gone.  Tlon  I  knew  better 
tiian  ever  that  they  were  there  for  some  private  business. 
I  stayed  there  that  night,  keeping  within  doors  for  fear 
that  folks  should  know  me  and  speak  to  me ;  and  to 
make  the  landlord  think  I  was  in  hiding.  I  dropped  a 
word  or  two  about  Abingdon,  and  Master  Ashton's 
house  there ;  and  Master  Horsey  who  I  knew  had  been 
to  the  inn ;  but  the  fellow  shook  his  head  and  eyed  me 
like  a  rat. 

"  There  was  no  more  to  be  done ;  so  I  packed  my  bag 
next  day  and  ordered  my  horses.  Then  I  went  to  the 
fellow's  room  to  pay  my  score ;  and  I  said  a  wwd  or 
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t^bout  Ufe  and  death ;  and  the  ««  inconvenience 

IfT!!.    '?T^^''!"*"^°y'"««J«'    StiUheiaid 
i»tog  and  I  MPent  down  the  steps,  thinking  I  had  lost 

^AsIpatmyheeltomyhS;.he^do^C 
the  house,  and  came  up  beside  me. 
''  •  You  axe  a  true  man  ? '  he  said. 
I  laughed  and  said  nothing. 
J^' WeU.  you  wiU  hear  of  them  at  the  dd  place/  he 

beZTw°ir*°V*^^**"'^"P-    Thenlremem. 
^ud^   these  dogs  have  scores  of  dens,  and  I  tried 

;;  'That  is  easy  saying,'  I  said, '  but  which  of  them  ? ' 

hur.A     ^'^^^^i**  nie  again  at  that ;   then  he  put  his 
nand  on  my  knee.  r  *  "»» 

;;  ;WeU,  the  •«  Queen-s  Arms." '  he  said. 

T  ♦K  u.^  *  P""y  ^^'  '^^n  she  hath  a  thousand 
I  bought ;  but  I  thanked  him,  and  went  off.  S' 
came  to  town.  ^^ 

W  stopped  and  looked  questionin^y  at  Jack. 
"So  far,  so  good,"  said  Jack.  ^      '' 

He  was  extraordinarily  interested  in  the  story.    Guv's 
manner  was  utterly  uncharacteristic;   he  had  losi 

dowspeech,hi8changesof  expres8ion,hisair  of  boret 
His  eyes  as  he  turned  were  intent  and  bright-  his 
«^tences  rapped  out  withatinge  of  slang  in^m,*^d 
"af'S.*^  "^  """  "^  look  JlSdearpuiJ 
He  laid  his  fingers  together  and  went  on. 

.  rC,r*?'  J°"  f^**  ^  '^°*'  °°®  ^  ^^  of  us,  to  every 

And  we  could  hear  nothing  of  him.    At  one  place  wi^ 
thought  we  had ;   but  'twas  another  Mr.  AshCfrom 
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Yorkshire.    At  another  place  a  Mr.  Aihton  had  drunk 

a  pot  and  gone  again.    I  went  to  lee  the  man  at  that. 

bat  oouki  get  nothing  from  him ;  he  had  never  seen  tlw 

gentleman  before,  he  said ;  and  I  could  see  he  spoke 

truth;  but  it  was  our  man,  for  he  described  him  when  I 
said  he  was  my  friend. 

"  Well,  then  I  near  gave  it  up,  for  how  was  I  to  know 
that  the  fellow  at  the  '  Blue  Boar'  had  not  fooled  me, 
<x  that  it  was  not  in  some  other  town  ? 

"Then  a  week  ago  Tom  came  to  me.  I  had  sent  him 
out  to  hunt  and  to  see  that  we  had  missed  nothing;  and 
he  told  me  there  was  one  more  'Queen's  Arms'  that  had 
been  so  tiU  lately,  at  least ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  water 
at  Lambeth.  The  name  had  been  painted  out,  he  said, 
and  another  over  it. 

"  Well,  I  rode  up  the  bank  next  day,  and  round  through 
themarshes;  and  came  to  the  inn,  as  if  from  the  country; 
and  I  went  in  to  have  a  pot" 

"  And  if  they  had  been  there  and  seen  you  ?  "  put  in 
Jack  swiftly.  *^ 

"  Why,  none  of  them  know  me.  but  one— no,  two,  with 
Master  Underbill ;  but  Master  Underbill.  I  knew  very 
well  was  at  Court." 

"  Which  was  the  one  then  ?  " 

"Why,  Brownrigg.  Bromuigg  knows  me,  and  I 
him." 

Jack  was  astonished  at  the  vehemence  of  the  last 
words ;   but  thought  it  better  not  to  enquire  further. 

"WeU.  sir?"  he  said. 

Guy  went  on  again  quietly. 

"  I  went  in  to  have  a  pot.  There  was  no  one  there 
but  a  couple  of  watermen.  I  took  the  landlord  aside 
mto  his  own  parlour,  and  shut  the  door.  Tom  was 
outside  with  the  horses. 

"  What  of  Master  Ashton  ?  "  I  said. 
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'•  He  stwok  his  head  and  looked  at  me. 

^^ '  I  know  nothing  of  him,'  he  said. 

M  .'  2f^,'  ?  *^°°**  *™"  Abingdon,'  I  said. 
K.  A  ^*"' "'•  «»d  w»»t  of  that  ? '  he  said,  and  put  his 
nands  <m  his  hips. 

And  there  is  nothing  for  me  ?'  I  asked 
"  He  told  me  '  No.'  but  I  thought  I  knew  better.  It 
was  just  such  a  place  where  the  dogs  would  meet ;  there 
IS  just  a  stable  opposite;  and  no  houses  for  a  hundred 
yards;  there  is  a  landing  where  the  whenies  put  in 
beside  the  garden  waU,  and  a  Uttle  water-gate  in  the 
garden  itself,  so  that  they  can  come  by  water ;  and 
there  is  the  way  through  the  marshes  behind,  so  that  they 
can  come  by  land.  And  then  the  feUow  too-I  could 
see  he  knew  something. 

"  WeU.  I  saw  I  could  get  no  more.and  of  course  I  might 
be  m  the  wrong;  so  I  clapped  him  on  the  back,  «md 
drank  my  pot.  I  could  see  him  looking  at  me;  and 
then  presently  he  said  a  word. 

" '  And  if  your  friends  from  Abingdon  should  come 
for  you,  SU-,  and  ask  for  you,  what  shall  I  teU  them  ? ' 
You  may  teU  them  I  come  from  Abingdon.'  I 

And  your  name  and  lodging,  sir.* 

^I'^f^M*^  *?  ^**  °^''  ^  *^**'  '«^  I  «ve  at  the 
Sign  of  Nothing. 

"  And  with  that  I  left  him." 

Guy  paused  again ;  he  was  breathing  a  Uttle  quickly 
now.  Jack  could  see,  and  his  nostrils  opened  and  closed 
Jack  was  amazed,  and  almost  shocked  too,  at  the  fierce- 
ness of  that  face.  It  was  keener  than  ever.  What  a 
mistake  he  had  made  about  this  man  in  the  first  days 
of  their  acquaintance ! 
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"  The  feUow  had  not  heiud  of  Mr.  iUhtoo  yet.  uid 
ttae  w„  no  news  from  AWngdoo.  or  for  me  to  toiS 

tlJL^  .T,l^***^t^ ;  to  the  City  yerterday.  and  alept 
tl^^ut  heard  nothing,  and  went  on  to  L^beth  S. 
I  Sr^'-   "*V*  ^  to  be  the  lart  time;  I  thought 

iiS^  iLTt^  "TH^f^  '''  and  that  I  had  loatTy 
DiTda.    And  to^y  I  had  newa  of  them." 
Gny  .prang  up  ao  «iddenly  that  Jack  leapt  in  hit 

"ToKlay  there  was  a  message. 

««.  !r*w®T  '*°**  ^^  ^  P^our.  and  this  time  it 
was  he  that  shut  the  door,  not  I.  ^»  rune  it 

He  came  close  up  to  me. 
^o«  ^are  from  Abingdon.  Mr.  No  man.'  he  said. 

"  I  told  him.  Yes. 

'"Then  there  is  one  who  looks  fc  you.' he  said. '  who 
IS  m  town  now.'  j'  ».  «  wki.   wno 

"'NotMr.Aahton?'Isaid. 
•"No.  not  Master  Ashton.'  he  tdd  me     'DiH  ««« 
not  know  that? 'he  said       '   **  ""^^  "»«•      0»d  you 

.  v^SiT"^ '""'"^  *"^"  •» '  °»*  •  »tot  .t 
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rt^  iS^  ^JT*^  "***"•  ^  ^°»«^  very  weU  that 
rtwi..Y<»  see  they  iw«  the  (»Iy  two  thaUknewUd 
««e  to  town;  though  indeed  that  wa.  threfSlX 

"  Well,  then,  this  was  the  messase     If  1  ^m.  #««« 

Goy  Bided  with  a  Bup.  md  itood  tOent. 

«iSSv""GS:?'*T'-    ""  ""  "-^ "~  »«  » 
mamy ,   Guy's  sentences  and  manner  had  hm^n  Z. 

Z^h    ^:   ?*  ~^**  ««  that  matterslooked  black 
«ough ;  that  at  any  rate  the  mysterious  com^y  X 

^L^V^^*^"  ''^^<^'  had.  consideriiS^^ 
■ewecy  and  theu:  past  record,  a  sufficient  wdlht^ 

^^.^S^IZ'  T  f  f?  "^*  yet  uSLd 

i«rt  MS  part  was  to  be.    Surely  the  precautions  already 

But  iN^  can  we  do  ?"  he  asked 
Guy  sflteted  with  contempt. 

an  ♦?*"",***  "^**-    "  Why  what  is  simpler  ?    I  shaU 
go  there  alone  at  ten  o'dodc "  *^     ^    *  "^ 

i^'^cLtlZ^^'^'^''  ••  and  half  a  dozen  of 

al(ine^l*H'?"i?^  S?^-    "  ^  «»  there  at  ten  o'clock, 

Y^\^n.  Tf^'.  ^"^  ^"  °*»**^  »^d  about  that 
You  bnng  half  a  dozen  feUows  across  the  river  to  tte 

^^ng  stage,  five  minutes  later.  You  musf^ml  i^^ 
Darge ,  and  you  must  come  up  slowly  simrimr  a-  v«« 
conie.    They  wm  think  nothi^ng  ofLt^^^S 
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J^Pjrcd  of  drunken  felkwr^  and  no  mow.  There  wUl 
be  lmM»  down  more  MTOM  the  nuOThet;  I  will  tend 

2l!?^:'Ii***^J'*~***^™*^-  YottwUlcomenp 
with  no  lights,  and  keep  eboat  tiU  yon  lee  the  inn  door 
2m"^.^  ^  there  when  I  hear  them  coming;  they 
wiU  CCTtttnly  come  ..horiebwdc,  if  not  by  wmt^;  and 
you  wUl  lee  the  light  from  the  door.  Then  yon  come 
to  ihore,  and  we  have  them."  ^^ 

"  And  you  wiU  be  sUbbed  meanwhile." 
Bah  I  If  the  feUoW  do  not  know  me.  I  can  hold 
tuem  m  parley,  and  make  myiteriet,  and  if  they  know 
m^^Lord  !  I  can  fight,  can  I  not.  for  three 

"  ^^  there  may  be  only  one  of  them."  mnied 

Guy  nodded 
^^^^And  what  will  you  get  out  of  them,  if  you  take 

"  The  ptot,"  said  Guy.  / 

"By  the  torture?" 
"  If  they  will  not  speak." 

Then  Jack  put  a  question  that  had  been  on  his  too£ue 
for  some  minutes.  ^ 

^  ^  ia.t«  B««™rigg,"  h.  .Id,  "  ,1,.,  d.  you 
"  That  is  my  afiair."  said  Guy  very  quietly. 

There  was  sUence  a  moment.  Jack  looked  up  at  the 
other  and  saw  his  face,  set  like  iron,  and  his  hard  bright 
eyes  bent  on  to  the  floor. 

Then  he  rose. 
^^Guyl"  he  said  suddenly,  "Why  are  you  doing 

pe  eyes  of  the  other  shot  a  look  at  him. 
What  do  you  think  yourself  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"For  the  take  ci  her  Grace?"  murmured  Jack 
oaeaiily. 

Guy  laughed  toddeoly  and  harshly. 
"For   whom  elie?"   he  cried.    "God   lave   her 
Grace  I" 

There  wat  aOence  a  moment  between  the  twa  Then 
Jack  broke  it 

"WeU.  I  wiU  think."  he  said.  "We  wiU  talk 
again  to-morrow." 

"And  I  have  your  word,"  put  in  Guy  ewiftly,  kwking 
at  him.  "  Remember  this  is  aU  my  afEair.  All  is  under 
my  command  ? " 

He  held  out  a  scrap  ol  pi^wr. 

"You  have  my  word,"  said  Jack;  and  took  the  paper. 

When  Guy  was  gone.  Jack  stood  stiU.  staring  down 
at  the  dying  fire,  stretching  his  fingers  to  it  mechanically. 
The  plot  whirled  through  his  head  in  a  bewiklering  mase. 

Then  he  spoke  aloud,  softly;  twitting  the  list  of  names 
still  in  his  hand. 

"  And  what  the  devQ  is  the  matter  with  Manton  ?  " 
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^^J^j;^;^^,  that  It  WM  the  nort  aukS 
•drwttw  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engage ,  iSthe 

JMWMntteriyatfMltupBgMdedGay'iiiiotivee-  he 

MHU  .ir  .  ^v'  ooqlewiioe  that  morninc;  and  a 
^Jj«cumon  oo  the  river  to  ideatlfylSIS 'aJSIhJ 
SJZl«^*!^  «P.  -nd  the  detaU.  hiul  t^ 
iSfw  ^^  ^  «W»ted  on  the  praviooe  night. 

^  ttirfer  hto  own  command,  and  a  few  who  iwre  off 

tSl^  '^rjrj^y^^  '^here  a  reward  \^  ii 

1^£?*  5r"  •*..**«•>»*«  been  tent  off  under  Tom 
M  their  guide  a  little  after  eight  o'dock  Stake  iS 

STLX^S?  ^y^  J«ck  had  gone  downSriS 
ttereettothettauti.  There  Guy  had  engaged  a  wherrv 
tecany  km  up  to  Lambeth,  a^  af t^TSS^  hJl^rt 

TJey  had  come  now.  after  a  long  row.  part  the  lichte 

^^n^^!^ ;  and  a.  the  men  roax^i^iSgi 
«^a^i»g  to  orders  Juk  was  eitting  in  the  stem^ 

when  he  would  be  m  view  of  the  inn  door.    He  calculated 

to  fetch  the  stranger;    and  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of 

^IT^  rj"  "^^  '"^  *****  wouldlSe    T^i^ 
argued  m  the  morning  that  this  rtranger  woJd  h* 
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tnooe  of  the  booMs  mv  the  purteh  cbureh,  perhaoe 

prep««d  either  to  come  or  to  fly;  end  from  ten  minutee 

l«  Ihir^f  ^i?^  "^  ^  -""^  '^^  the  uZ 

Wm    t*^K  "^r*  »^*  «o  "-d  "turn  .gain  with 
Wm.    But  this  again  was  douhtful. 

^•j^Ceaie  rowing,"  said  Jack  in  a  low  voice.  "  let  her 

He  had  found  hia  station. 
,J^_^  }^'  5"K»»tly  behind  him  showed  the  thiee 
!^5^.?l  the  night  sky-the  two  of  Morton's  ^ 
way.  and  that  of  the  parish  church-looking  at  ^ual 
distances  fraoi  one  another,  and  u  if  cheyfSmedlart 
of  one  buUding.    A  hundred  yards  aheri.  and  fiftyto 

^^.^JT^:^  ^*  "^  •^'"^ted  now?;  a  tiny 
PJteh  of  light  from  some  window  or  the  ground  floor. 
The  door,  he  knew,  was  beside  it.  ^^ 

.«^  ♦K^  *  "?T*  *  "  ~i'i  J«ck  again,  straining  his 
S^^^s^      •  ^'^^^•'^  tide  hiidalrted 

Fdks  were  m  bed  by  now  for  the  most  part;  fromacross 
^water  betorf  them  came  the  distaitmises  of  ad^ 
J^^,^;^waRis  sleep;  and  beneath  the  boards  of ^ 
broad  boat  can^  the  rush  and  suck  of  the  outflowing 

dukneSr^'  *'  "^  "*'*^  ^'^^  **y  ****  ^"* 

fjfi^  "ffin."  said  Jack,  "one  by  one-now  all 
together.    Row  six  strokes."  -ww  •« 

the^Z^  ?f  V  "  *^  **~*' *"*- *»^  ^d  not  see 
tae  faces  turned  to  him.    He  was  only  half  aware  of  the 
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h«ttto  against  the  gUmmering  «ky,  the  gleam  of  the 

Srt^S~;J5^.?*  P^*  patehTthe  mLTL^'w^ 
sat  on  the  stroke  thwart;  as  he  strained  his  i«^  forwarf 

fi^?  J?^.  **  '"^^  how  long  he  had  waited ;  it  might  be 
fivemmutes  or  t«.enty;   and  yet  there  ^  no^gnaJ 

wftole  affiur  a  hoax   or  a  trap?    He  did  not  know 
Guy  Manton  might  Be  waiting  in  the  imi-p^tour  sSS.' 

^L^^  ?.?*  ^  ^^"^  "^"^  "^^  *hroat^t  under  a 
ai»st-hcap  m  the  yard. 

Wmtdid  it  aU  mean  ?  and  what  gave  him  his  fierce 
«»ra«e-.hi8  «al  to  take  such  a  mad  risk  ? 

andl5!!!,S^i^**1.^"'  J***  «*^*  a  low  Older  for  silence ; 
^  SZ'iiT'  "^^^  the  suck  of  the  water,  the 
W^  ^*  J?T5' *™^  **^  ^«**^  <rf  «»«  n»an  near 
hma^   The  third  time  there  was  another  sound-Se 

stmnbhng  walk  of  a  horse  over  gravel. 

or^^'Sir^^J-r**  ~*  **«^  again ;  and  gave  two 
or  tnree  sharp  undertone  orders. 

keen  nn'Sif  ^'"  **  ^*?'  "  "^  »**^y  ^«»  ^ttle  noise ; 
JSiL^'IX-    .^;«»T*<"t^.Ned-keephe^ 

vaS^'StrtSe^^o^  °'  "^'*  •"''^-^^  *PP-  -^ 
He  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could 

^w^  to  shore.    The  men  were  sUent  now  as  they 

S^a^r?  "^  ^^"^^  ^  ^**^ '  »»d  th«  Window 
S  Tif^'  «^«y  °»on»ent ;  and  now  the  chimneys  of 

^^  il"";"^  ^  «"*'°  wall  that  ran  SoTtTt^ 

stars.    Jack s  sword  was  out  now;  he  gripped  the  M? 
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aliul:  ^  ^?  *^*  ******'  ^d  J»^<J  tJ»e  wooden  edee 
that  laboured  under  it  as  the  men  tore  atXW* 

no  agn  there  of  any  confusion;  h^wai  so  int^^S 
hewas  thrown  violently  forward  on  his  s^t  «i^ 
prow  crashed  into  the  graveUy  soil  of  t£  iSg^J^ 

aIo«'wM.T.°"*''^""*'"«'  dashing  up  rSa/rk 
Slope,  while  his  men  clamoured  and  tumbled  behind  him. 

saw  X^^i!^  "^  *  ""^^  unexpected  sight  that  he 
saw  when  he  had  run  past  the  tethered  horae,  banned 
the  house^oor  open,  and  the  second  door  on  tteteft 
and  stood  hb  i-ang  in  the  entrance. 

r^^^  ^  '^^  °°*y  ^  ^  «ttie  pariour. 

swSTin^/LS;  '*r*i^y  Manton.  ^th  a  long 
sword  m  his  nght  hand  and  a  dagger  in  his  left     wt 

had^^  at  the  sudden  noise.  iXoSi^^  a^^ 
jnuhng.  wth  his  cap  pushed  back  and  his  leeTan^ 

iiin^rr^^  ^  ^  '^^*^'  P«»ed  against  it  as 

nwg  out  as  rf  m  expostuktion.  and  irtth  a  facTof 
ludicrous  alarm  and  distress.  °  wixn  a  tace  of 

HaM  way  across  the  room,  holding  a  lour  darirer  anw 
crouched  as  if  to  spring,  stood  t^^M^n^^^ 

wTStiw!^  He  was  a  little  high^Sered. 

Hfti,^l^'^"***-    "H«*be««>ughtruemenl" 

lU  threw  his  dagger  down  on  the  tale,  and  fcWed 

his  arms  dramatically.  lowed 
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Guy  looked  at  Jack,  still  grinning,  and  lowered  his 
own  swui'd. 

"  And  all  to  take  one  poor  <o61,"  he  said. 

"  And  this  is  aU !  "  ezdaimed  Jack. 

"  This  is  all ;  but  an  all  that  is  all  damned  traitor. 
Master  Erownrigg,  1  e  Master  John  Norris  known  to 
you — another  of  her  urace's  gentlemen." 

He  gave  an  ironical  bow  from  one  to  the  other. 
Master  Brownrigg  answered  instantly. 

"  I  make  Master  MaiAon  known  to  you,  Master  Norris. 
We  were  friends  at  College." 

This  was  very  pretty  behaviour,  thought  Jack ;  and 
the  way  in  which  things  should  be  done.  Yet  he  did  not 
entirely  understand  it.    But  he  took  up  the  same  strain. 

"  And  this  is  Master  Landlord,  I  suppose.  We  had 
best  all  have  a  pot,  and  be  marchhig." 

"We  will  have  a  look  through  this  gentleman's 
pockets  first,"  drawled  Guy,  turning  to  sheathe  his 
sword.  "Will  you  take  Master  Landlord  out,  Jack, 
and  leave  me  a  couple  of  fellows  ?  " 

Stephen  leapt  to  his  dagger  and  seized  it. 

"  Now,  by  God !  I  will  not  have  your  dog's  hands 
on  me,"  he  screamed. 

"  Disarm  him,"  said  Guy,  without  turning  his  head. 

The  piteous  work  was  done  in  half  a  minute.  A  oouide 
of  men  came  forward  with  cudgels,  caught  him,  knocked 
the  dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and  stood  holding  him. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Guy.  "  Now,  Jack,  if  you  please.— 
We  will  not  put  him  to  too  much  shame." 

When  Jack  got  outside  again  he  found  that  the 
mounted  party  had  arrived ;  they  had  heard  the  shouts 
and  had  ridden  up  at  once.  He  explained  the  situation, 
took  them  through  into  the  common  parlour,  received 
instructions  from  the  landlord  as  to  how  liquor  could  be 
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obtained,  and  in  five  minutes  had  dismissed  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Tom,  who  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  end,  and  a  couple  of  his  own  men. 

As  they  waited  Tom  said  something  confusedly,  and 
then  stopped. 

"blaster  Brownrigg  I  Do  you  know  him  too,  then  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

"  I— I  have  seen  him,"  stammered  the  boy.  "  Ask 
Master  Manton,  sir." 

"  Was  he  truly  at  College  with  you  ?  "  persisted  the 
other. 

Tom  looked  piteous. 

"  Ask  Master  Manton,  sir,"  he  knows. 

Jack  did  not  understand  it  at  all.  Was  it  credible 
that  the  three  had  been  friends  at  College  ?  And  if  not, 
why  was  this  boy  so  plainly  troubled  ? 

A  minute  later  he  heard  Guy  calling  to  him,  and  went 
in  at  once,  leaving  the  landlord  uuier  the  care  of  the 
other  three. 

The  prisoner  was  seated  at  the  table,  with  his  cap 
beside  him,  staring  defiantly  out  at  them  all,  with  a  man 
guarding  him. 

"  Have  you  found  aught  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Half  a  broken  groat,  and  three  papers,"  said  Guy 
deliberately,  holding  out  the  little  bundle. 

"  There  are  but  two  here,"  said  Jack. 

Guy  nodded. 

"  The  third  I  keep  to  myself  for  the  present.  Now 
we  should  be  marching." 

It  was  a  very  silent  voyage  through  the  dark  on  the 
slack  of  the  tide  to  Greenwich.  Jack  sat  forward  with 
the  landlord  ;  Master  Brownrigg  was  set  in  the  middle 
thwart  with  his  arms  bound,  among  the  four  rowers. 
Guy  and  Tom  sat  together  in  the  stem. 
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Onoe  at  they  came  oat  from  mider  London  Bridge 
Jack  could  have  sworn  there  was  the  sound  of  sobbing 
from  the  further  end  of  the  boat,  and  then  low  talking ; 
but  he  could  see  nothing,  it  was  too  dark. 

As  they  disembarked,  and  stood  for  a  moment  by  the 
link  to  help  the  prisoners  out,  Jack  caught  sight  of  the 
boy's  face.  His  eyes  were  oddly  bright,  and  his  lips 
twitched  a  little. 

Then  they  all  went  forward  together  in  silence  .  :>waids 
the  guard-room. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MAKY  THB  QUSBN  DECIDES  A  FEW  MATTERS 


Lady  Magdalene  Dacre  sat  over  her  needlework  m 
the  little  room  opening  out  of  the  Queen's  chamber  at 
Greenwich,  with  her  serious  beautiful  face  bent  low  over 
the  wooden  frame  from  which  a  lily  looked  out,  half 
filled  in  with  yellow  sUk,  and  half  an  outline  of  red 
cotton.  The  cold  spring  sunshine  poured  in  from  the 
south-east,  and  threw  lozenges  of  colour  and  pale  light 
on  to  the  flattened  rushes  by  her  chair. 

Oiie  worked  with  great  deliberateness,  drawing  the 
thread  tightly  through,  and  patting  it  down  with  her 
white  fingers,  but  she  was  thiijdng  of  other  things.  She 
had  sat  here  for  over  an  hour ;  ever  since  the  messenger 
had  come  from  Oxford,  and  the  Queen  had  passed 
through  alone  with  the  papers  in  her  hands,  sajring 
that  she  must  not  be  disturbed  till  she  gave  the  signal. 

Since  then  there  had  been  no  sound  from  the  inner 
room  except  once  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  ftirther 
door;  and  half  an  hour  later  the  same  sound  again. 
Magdalene  knew  what  that  meant ;  it  was  the  Queen 
going  to  her  private  prayers  in  the  little  chapel  down  the 
passage,  and  returning  from  them. 

She  knew  too  what  it  was  that  waited  for  the  Queen's 
decision.  Mistress  Dormer  had  looked  in  once  to  tell 
her  in  a  whisper  what  was  said  downstairs.  It  was 
Master  Cranmer's  fate  that  was  to  be  decided.  He  had 
been  degraded  a  little  more  than  a  month  before,  one 
by  one  his  powers  had  been  taken  from  him  under  the 
symbols  of  the  canvas  vestments  stripped  from  his 
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ihoolden.  Since  that  he  had  broken  down  utterly; 
he  had  ligned  half  a  doien  recantations,  each  more 
abject  than  the  last ;  he  had  confessed  his  heresy ;  he 
had  compared  himself  to  the  penitent  thief ;  he  had 
submitted  himself  wholly  and  without  reserve  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  morals ;  and  had  entreated  mercy  from  the 
woman  in  whose  hands  lay  life  and  death,  and  whom  he 
had  wronged  again  and  again  from  her  diildhood  to  her 
COTonation  by  every  means  in  his  power.  In  former  years 
he  had  declared  her  mother  a  concubine  and  herself  a 
bastard;  he  had  insulted  1^  faith  as  well  as  her  Urth ; 
had  taken  an  oath  to  supp(»rt  the  Religion  which  at  the 
very  moment  of  swearing  he  intended  to  subvert ;  he 
had  plotted  against  his  Queen's  succession;  he  had 
repudiated  the  Sacrifice  for  the  offering  of  which  he  had 
been  ordained  and  which  she  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  act  done  on  earth ;  he  had  betrayed  the  vast  trust 
committed  to  him  oa  the  most  solemn  pledges  at  his 
omsecration— and  now,  after  all  this  he  lay  in  prison, 
a  broken-down  old  man,  in  agony  at  the  prospect  of  the 
death  that  he  had  inflicted  on  others  for  crimes  almost 
identical  with  his  own,  signing  everj^ng  that  was  put 
before  him,  recanting  all  the  opinions  which  had  brought 
him  prosperity,  and  crying  out  for  pity  from  the  woman 
whom  he  loathed  and  distrusted,  and  had  declared  no 
Queen. 

Magdalene  could  not  doubt  what  the  decision  would 
be ;  she  knew  too  well  what  was  the  mind  of  the 
Councillors  who  had  come  and  gone  during  the  last 
month ;  even  if  the  Queen  had  wished  to  show  mercy, 
it  was  impos^ble  for  her  to  withstand  such  a  weight  of 
opinion. 

Yet  her  mind  shrank  from  the  thought  in  horror.    It 
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WBS  fuch  a  piteoas  picture  of  htuniliatioo  and  miiery ; 
no  submiiiion  could  be  more  abject ;  and,  she  thought, 
no  le«on  more  salutary  than  the  sight  of  Master  Cranmer 
going  softly  through  the  few  years  that  remained  to  him 
on  earth,  idive  beotuse  he  was  not  worth  the  killing,  and 
free  because  he  was  not  worth  his  prison  fare— an  object 
lessra  of  the  futility  of  ambition  and  heresy  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God's  ministers.  This  would  be  surely  better 
than  the  fiery  halo  that  the  stake  would  give  him.  Then 
he  had  always  been  gentle  and  kindly  himself,  except 
when  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  show  his  seal  for 
his  new-fangled  religion ;  he  had  had  all  the  domestic 
virtues— he  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  been  a  good 
husband,  rumour  said,  to  the  woman  whom  he  called  his 
wife ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  a  timid,  quiet,  scholarly  man 
all  his  days,  entirely  incapable  of  coping  with  his  public 
duties  or  of  withstanding  the  fierce  master  whom  he 
served.  The  same  feebleness  of  character  that  now 
allowed  him  to  sign  his  numerous  recantations  had 
brou^t  him  to  the  situation  where  signing  was  a 
necessity. 

So  Magdalene  sat  and  embroidered,  and  pitied  and 
loathed  him  in  her  heart. 

Behind  that  curtained  door  she  knew  the  final  decision 
was  being  made.  A  uckly  withered  woman  was  biting 
her  pen  as  she  looked  at  the  papers  spread  before  her, 
and  the  tall  trembling  letters  "  Thomas  Cranmer  "  at 
the  foot  of  each.  Was  it  possible,  Magdalene  wondered, 
that  she  should  disentangle  what  he  deserved  for  his 
heresy  from  what  he  had  merited  from  herself,  for  his 
treason  towards  her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  to  help  her  in 
that  unravelling  that  she  had  gone  out  half  an  hour  ago 
to  where  the  Crucified  King  of  Kings,  shrouded  in  silk, 
bung  over  His  altar. 
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own  claim  to  th*  thmn.  *u^  c  "*'.*-""*<'"«  religion,  her 

Magdalene  shook  her  head,  and  thToii  i-^ 

r"       «f  »>a,     It  18  past  dinner-time  " 
^Id«no.d„tarb  her."  Whisper  „43*,i^.  "Sh. 

longte  G,JZu'St',>"  "^  "■>»  "  to  «e  how 
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with  i«  hMo;  mm'^^^ST^  ""  •n«»^y. 

^  „  jr  acawveiy.        None  can  do  it  but 

"  My  lord- ?  " 

''Matter  Cranmer,  I  mean." 

beiideme.       »      ^  ^®  ***  *"•  ^^™ce  J  he  paMed  doie 
"  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

Magdalene  wiX?^X;^7  l*"  "•'" 
theddladywentOT     ^     "*'^""**«»'*^-   Then 

"Mll^}^'^'^'^'^<^i^'    TheyaUsavio" 
thinki«g^ore^^O^^„°*^'^-    She  ^  P^^^nly 

wiiS^^th^^sr J::  r,-^  ^n  ^^^^^  --^^e 

to  the  little  ro^  whereT'X  ***  '?"  *^*  P'«^on 
day.;  for  he^L Wet*^*"! ^^^ *-<J  d'mng  these 
for  months.    She  wal  n)7J^i     ^^**  "*»*  *^n  »»«d 
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to  catdi  the  faintett  Maad  (ram  within,  with  her  wiiakM 
hand,  dripping  withlMe,  nieed  for  liknce. 

The  giri  lighed  oooe  or  twice,  laid  down  her  embroidery 
OQoe  move,  and  ttood  op.  etretching  henelf . 

Then  the  old  woman  eoddenly  tnmed  and  made  a 
•wilt  tremuloiiageetiin,  and  the  next  moment  drew  back 
the  curtain.  There  wai  the  didc  of  an  opoiing  latch, 
and  the  Queen  came  aikntly  throogh  and  etood  for  an 
inetant  in  the  doorway. 

Magdalene  looked  eageriy  at  her  face,  and  thought 
ihe  had  never  seen  it  look  lo  worn. 

It  wat  terribly  old  and  drawn  now.  Her  beauty  had 
faded  with  extraordinary  iwiftneaa  during  her  short 
reign.  Beneath  thoee  hard,  tired  eyes  lay  dark  pouches ; 
her  noee  stood  out  sharp  beneath  white  tight-drawn  skin ; 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  were  lined  with  months  of  pain 
and  sorrow ;  and  her  throat  above  her  squaie-cut  dress 
was  thin  and  shrivelled. 

So  much  Magdalene  saw  now,  as  the  Queen  stood  in 
her  rich  robes  framed  in  the  dark  oak,  alight  with  jewels 
from  neck  to  waist ;  but  she  could  read  no  more  from 
that  stiff,  wrinkled  mask  of  what  the  decision  had  been. 
It  might  be  life  and  death ;  she  bore  either  with  equal 
•orrow  for  herself  and  others ;— a  queen  of  desolation. 

The  giri  recovered  herself,  and  went  swiftly  across  to 
the  gallery  door  and  threw  it  open.  There  was  a  stir  of 
footsteps  and  then  a  sudden  silence  at  the  sound  ;  and 
tbt  saw  the  half  doien  gentlemen  spring  quickly  into 
position. 

The  Queen  was  close  behind  her  as  she  turned ;  and 
Mistress  Clarentia  followed.  Magdalene  looked  at  her 
questioningly  as  she  fell  into  her  place  beside  her  in  the 
^ery,  and  the  dd  lady  turned  and  nodded  twice  with 
solemn  eyta 
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Tim  Maffdalene  foUoirad  on  down  tht  corridor  with 
abMtinf  htart 

Ftam  behind  the  Queen's  chair  at  dinner  Magdaltnt, 
trained  now  in  the  instincts  of  the  Court,  conld  see  that 
there  was  a  soppressed  excitement  in  the  solemn  faces 
that  went  about  the  ritual  of  the  table.  She  could  hardly 
have  said  what  it  was  that  told  her  that ;  it  was  partly 
the  alert  silence,  partly  the  quick  slight  glances  at  the 
Queen.  Master  Manton  was  there  tOKlay.  she  saw; 
he  seemed  less  aware  than  any,  and  stood  in  his  place, 
or  went  this  way  and  that,  with  a  heavy  sullen  face.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  suffering ;  it  was  scarcely 
possible  otherwise  that  a  man  could  look  so ;  and  yet 
so  far  as  she  knew  he  should  have  been  all  the  other  way. 
It  was  said  that  his  prisoner  had  been  an  important  one ; 
at  any  rate  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Master 
Norris  had  been  lovd  in  the  praise  of  Master  Manton's 
skill  and  patience.  It  was  certAiu  that  the  Queen  could 
not  allow  her  zealous  servant  to  go  unrewarded.  Yet 
his  face  showed  no  excitement  or  i^easure. 

Magdalene  ran  her  eyes  along  the  other  gentlemen. 
Master  Kearsley  as  always,  with  a  peevish  air,  was  taking 
the  rose-water  from  another.  Master  Norris,  who  was 
standing  unoccupied,  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers,  with  a 
question  in  them.  She  looked  down ;  she  dared  not 
nod ;  she  knew  nothing  im  certain. 

As  the  Queen  turned  away  from  table  when  grace  had 
been  said,  she  paused  a  moment,  and  put  her  hand  on 
Magdalene's  arm. 

"  Tell  Master  Manton  I  will  see  him,"  she  said,  "  wh«n 
my  lord  Cardinal  is  gone  again." 

Then  she  was  gone  through  the  doorway,  and  the  giri 
called  up  a  page  and  gave  her  message.  As  she 
sped  along  the  gallery  after  the  Queen  she  met  the 
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gentlemen  coming  back,   and  was  sunounded  in   a 
moment 

"I  know  nothing,"  she  said.  " nothing.  Her  Grace 
has  been  alone  and  has  told  me  nothing." 

''  What  think  you  yourself,  my  lady  ?  "  said  a  voice. 

•  I  think  he  will  bum ;  but  I  know  nothing.  We  shall 
not  know  till  my  lord  Cardinal  has  been." 

The  ante-chamber  was  empty  when  she  reached  it,  and 
the  Queen's  door  closed.  Magdalene  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  wait. 

What  a  Ufe  this  was !   How  strange  and  difficult ! 
Here  she  was,  set  dose  to  tragedy  after  tragedy,  yet 
untouched  by  them  all.    The  great  personages  who  swept 
by  her  and   disappeared   through  closed   doors,  had 
nothing  but  smiling  courtesy  for  the  beautiful  maid-of- 
honour,  even  the  chief  of  them  aU,  the  odious  little 
Spamsh  Prince  whose  courtesy  had  once  over-balanced 
Itself— he  too  had  been  tame  and  respectful  enough  when 
^e  had  last  seen  him.    And  yet  while  their  faces  smiled, 
their  minds  were  on  other  things— on  plots  and  counter- 
plots  and  poUcy.    Even  the   mistress  of  the  great 
company,  whom  she  had  seen  at  her  weakest  moments, 
was  fire  and  steel  in  affairs  of  State,  unapproachable, 
consuming,  adamant. 

Magdalene  had  longed  once,  when  she  had  conquered 
her  timidity,  to  be  admitted  to  those  secrets ;  now  she 
feared  it.  It  had  given  her  nothing  but  distress  to 
rroeive  the  Queen's  confidence  three  days  before.  She 
knew  she  was  not  suited  to  this  Hfe.  She  was  more  at 
her  ease  in  it  now ;  she  had  no  fits  of  shyness  or  home- 
sidkness ;  but  she  desired  simplicity  with  all  her  heart ; 
a  house  in  some  pleasant  countrj'  place  with  tall  grey 
™s,  a  timbered  park,  a  towerec  gateway— she  could 
n*  such  a  place  as  this,  she  thought ;  she  could  say 
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her  pray-rs  iu  peace,  ,ovem  her  servants,  please  her 
husband  fcr  she  wou  a  surely  marry  some  day,  though^ 
certainly  not  ^ay  Mr.  Norris;  and  develop  her  own  serSe 
nature  without  the  warp  that  the  close  presence  of  a  hard 
complex  personaUty  such  as  the  Queen's  could  not  but 
cause.  She  trembled  at  her  still,  shrank  from  her 
caresses,  did  not  wish  even  to  search  for  the  heart  that 
inspired  her. 

The  beU  rang  out  suddenly  for  the  ladies'  dinner ;  and 
as  she  rose  to  go,  the  door  from  the  Queen's  chamber 
opened  and  Mistress  Qarentia  came  out  with  a  packet 
of  papers  in  her  hands. 

Magdalene  stared  at  them,  brought  down  to  earth  in 
a  moment,  and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what  thev 
contained.  '' 

u  "  ^*y'  ^^"  ^"^  ^  o^<J  lady,  coming  up  to  her, 
my  lord  Cardinal  is  to  see  them  all  before  the  messenger 
leaves  again."  ^ 

"  Has  she  decided  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  trembling  a  Uttle. 
I  think  so,  my  dear." 
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The  Queen  came  slowly  back  from  the  Presence- 
Chamber  an  hour  later ;  passed  through  the  ante-ioom 
without  acknowledging  the  courtesies  of  her  ladies,  shut 
the  door  behind  her,  and  sat  down  in  the  wide  arm-chair 
before  the  hearth. 

She  was  miserably  tired,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  anything  but  the  pleasant  warmth 
of  the  fire,  the  comfort  of  the  deep  chair  and  the  restful 
silence  and  peace  of  the  room.  She  felt  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  anyone  just  now ;  Master  Bfanton  must  wait 
a  little;  she  knew  she  would  not  be  disturbed  till  she  gave 
the  agnal. 

She  lay  perfectly  passive,  her  buckled  shoes  stretched 
towards  the  burning  logs ;  her  chin  on  her  breast,  her 
hands  listless  in  her  lap,  and  her  whole  body  from 
head  to  feet  one  mass  of  sick  weariness. 

She  felt  terribly  alone.  Philip  was  abroad  and  would 
not  answer  ha:  letters ;  Gardiner  was  dead,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  dead,  and  even  the  Cardinal  this  afternoon 
had  been  of  no  help  to  her ;  and,  worst  of  all,  she  did 
not  know  how  far  his  deficiencies  had  arisen  from  her 
own  fault. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  too  dednve,  she  thought ;  too 
dearly  resdved  on  Master  Cranmer's  death ;  but  she 
had  not  meant  that ;  she  had  only  wished  to  show  that 
for  her  part  she  was  ready  to  take  the  consequences  of 
his  deatiL  On  the  other  hand  die  had  been  perfectly 
prepared  to  listen  to  persuasion.  Yet  the  Cardinal  had 
said  very  little ;  he  had  looked  at  her  out  of  his  deep 
eyes  and  told  her  that  she  was  Queen ;  he  had  not  offered 
in  the  least  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  her  weary 
shoulders.  She  had  tdd  him  shortly  of  aU  the  advice 
Jhe  had  received,  of  the  will  of  the  Council ;  she  had 
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raninded  him  of  the  laws  of  three  of  her  predecessora. 
of  the  Popes  instructions,  and  of  the  Archbishop's 
cnnua ;  then  she  had  shown  him  the  recantations,  and 
looked  again  at  copies  of  the  letters  that  the  Legate 
had  wntten  to  the  prisoner.    Then  she  had  waited  for 

f 'i**^  a  strong  approval  or  of  a  dignified  entreaty  : 
and  there  had  been  sUence  instead. 

They  had  gone  on  to  speak  of  other  matters  then,  of 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury  which  would  presently  be 
vacant,  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Cardinal's  conseoa- 
taon  and  appointment.  He  had  asked  again  after  her 
health;  ^ken  a  word  or  two  on  other  things;  and 
that  had  been  all.  And  here  she  sat  now,  worn  out  and 
disttacted ;  and  the  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  Oxford 
^™^*™cti«»s  for  the  case  to  go  forward  according 

It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  some  irresistible  force  had 

dosed  round  that  compeUed  her  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 
She  had  done  the  utmost  of  which  her  broken^lown  body 
and  mmd  were  capable,  todissodate  hersdf  from  her  own 
I»S8ions  on  the  one  side  and  from  external  influences  on 
the  other;  she  seldom  saw  her  Coundllors;  she  tried 
to  be  human  and  natural ;   she  struggled  to  pray,  to 
fdlow  mtemal  guidance ;   but.  in  spite  of  all,  drcim- 
stances  would  not  let  her  alone.    On  the  one  side  her 
people  were  stm  busy  against  her,  with  plot   after 
plot ;    (m  the   other  side  there  was   the  madnnery 
of   the  law   brought   into    being   by   the   votes  <rf 
her  Parliament.     What    could   she   do   but    permit 
itsworking?    It  was  not  that  she  had  not  tried  timdw. 
new-she   had    aboUshed   many   penalties,   she   had 
pardcmed  hundreds  who  had  incurred  death;  she  had 
d<me  her  best  to  please  them;  she  had  refused  to  bdieve 
evil  against  them;    and  time  after  time  they  had 
responded  with  treadiery  and  assault    Even  her 
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servants  were  against  her ;  Magdalene  shrank  from  her-— 
ihe  knew  that  very  well ;  Blaster  Norris  was  indifferent, 
though  loyal ;  Master  Underhill.  she  'did  not  doubt, 
hated  her  and  her  Faith,  and  had  plotted  a^^nst  her 
person,  though  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against 
him. 

What  could  she  do  with  her  people  ?  She  could  neither 
understand  them  tioc  explain  herself  to  them.  Yet 
she  assured  herself  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
trying. 

Again,  as  regards  heresy,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  She 
had  begun  by  hoping  that  the  Faith  was  not  extinguished, 
and  that  by  acting  gradually,  by  restoring  little  by  little 
the  old  worship,  the  light  would  be  re-kindled.  And  her 
people  had  answered  by  attacking  her  priests,  mocking 
her  "Religion,  and  weaving-  sedition  and  heresy  so 
inextricably  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
the  mt  without  glorifying  the  other.  If  God  had  not 
Ivought  her  to  the  throne  that  she  might  re-establish 
the  Faith  of  His  Church,  why  had  He  brought  her  there 
at  all  ?  She  felt  stupid  and  bewildered  from  the  torment 
of  the  morning's  decisiin  and  her  own  sickness. 

Eighteen  months  ago  she  had  been  so  happy.  The 
Legate  had  come  with  a  splendour  that  promised  gieat 
things;  England,  she  thought,  had  been  restored  to 
unity ;  her  husband  had  been  witkher ;  the  babe  had 
leapt  in  her  womb — ^the  dear  babe  that  was  to  take  up 
the^govemment  when  she  laid  it  down.  Now'it  seimed 
as  }f  all  were  a  ghastly  delusion ;  the  Legate  indeed  was 
still  here,  but  how  powerless !  The  beart-duddng  scene 
in  Westminster  HaH  was  no  mxxe  than,  the^ebearsal  ol 
a  play  that  seemed  postponed  indefinitdy ;  ha:  husband 
had  dtaappeared  into  silaioe,  and  the  lisap^^  the  child 
was  the  thrill  of  a  bonible  disease.' 
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Her  head  sank  lower  stUl  on  to  her  breast;  and  her 
tired  eyes  dosed. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  opened  the»  again  and  sat  up 

do»r  intolerably  after  the  heavy 

She  must  see  Master  Manton;  he  had  been  waitinr 

w*"^ \i]?®'®7*"  °°°®  *«>  "any  faithful  servanS 
nof  LSJ?  r  i*  "'?*  "^^^  ***  ^*^P  again ;  she  had 
not  written  for  three  days. 

She  wait  painfully  across  to  the  aoor,  caUed  to  one 
of  her  ladies  and  gave  directions ;  then  returned  once 
more  and  sat  down. 

o«?tf*^  "^i^*^  ***  "^^ '  ^^  **«>»•  presently  opened 
and  Master  Manton  came  across  the  floor,  knelt  and 
Mluted  her,  and  stood  upright  again  as  she  gave  the 

What  was  it  that  she  was  to  say  to  him?  She  had 
foiigotten.  What  was  it  he  had  done  ?  Ah,  yes!  She 
made  an  effort  and  sat  upright  * 

"I  wished  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  yoor  wal— " 

JJ^f.^H.**^!*,'^  i~  J^^'     ^^^  "">*  ^^  -««« 
gratitude;  the    lack    of  it    had    been   <mh   of  her 

mistakes.  * . 

"I  am  very  grateful,  sir,  for  your  courage  and  dis- 
cretion.  Master  Nonis  tells  me  you  put  youmlf  in*reat 
P«il.  I  tdd  you  once  before  that  I  valued  faithfutoess 
above  ev^ytking;  I  tell  it  you  again  now.  more  than 

She  looked  up  a  moment  at  the  young  man;  but  his 
faa  wasmthadow;  and  he  said  nothing. 

She  went  on,  twisting  her  lifcgs  round  her  shnmken 
nngers.  ^  / 

''  The  feUow  fs  in  the  Tower,  ia  jie  not  ?  " 
Yes,  madaih."    *  p*^ 
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"  Yes ;  well,  there  will  be  more  there  won.    I  have 
•een  the  pap^  you  took  from  him,  and  the  names— 
you  kept  all  private,  of  coarse  ?  " 
'♦  Yes,  madam." 

"  I  must  think  what  reward  will  be  fitting.  We  will 
wait,  perhaps,  till  his  Highness  comes  here.  That  will 
be  soon  now,  please  God." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Mary  could  not  think  what 
else  to  say  to  this  stem  gentleman  of  hers.  She  was 
blind  and  stupid  with  headache. 

"  We  must  wait  too,", she  went  on  presently,  "  until 
we  have  sifted  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  I  am  aston- 
ished that  Master  Kingston  is  in  it.  He  was  released 
from  the  Tower  scarcely  six  months  ago.  I  thought  him 
a  foolish  fellow,  but  no  rascal.  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  it. 
Master  Manton  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  came  to  see  Master  Ashton  at  Oxford,  and 
his  name  is  in  the  list.    I  know  no  more  than  that,  your 
Grace." 
*  Mary  considered  a  moment. 

"Well,  we  shall  know  more  soon  when  Master- 
Master " 

'  Brownrigg,  madam." 
"  When  Master  Brownrigg  speaks." 
There  was  a  pauM. 
"  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?  " 
"No,  madam." 

S^  wished  she  could  see  his  face ;  bat  it  was  im- 
possible.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
the  light  beyond  his  head  da«ded  and  stung  her  tired 
eyes.  There  was  certainly  some  emotion  dose  to  her ; 
m  was  it  merely  her  owb  weariness  and  nen^s  ? 

"  It  is  a  greater  affair  than  I  thought  at  first.  Matter 
Manton.  We  moved  the  money  from  the  Tower,  yoa 
know,  9ir,  some  while  ago.    They  were  after  that ;  but 
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that  i.  not  aU;  and  your  prisoner  proves  it.  Itisstnuwe 
tJiere  were  no  more  papers  on  him  ?  " 

^Perhaps  he  feared  treachery,  madam."  «ud  the 

;•  There  wwe  no  more?    You  searched  him  weU  ? " 

I  searched  him  weU,  madam  " 
"Ah!   well ." 

♦hf^K^*!i  f  *  ^  "^y  "®«  t*"^n«-  Her  head 
ttrobbwl  and  burned  with  pain ;  and  slS^mechanicSy 
put  out  her  hand  once  more  to  be  kissed^^ 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  kiielt  and  took 
Ihn^t    t^^J^  *^  ^'  ^^'^  "^  oW«  than  she  had 

not  fo^tT""**^'  ^'  ^  ""  ^^^^"^  to  you ;  and  shall 

She  had  done  that  at  least-thanked  this  ungracious 
yo^  man  personally;  and  it  was  a  good  dealtoSese 
days  when  she  refused  audiences  to  almost  all  who 
apphed  for  them.    She  was  weary  of  couSb;  ,^ 

m  fearless  action,  and  above  aU  in  finding  the  wiU  of  God 

S'e^rh*"^,**^*^!^'    Shewasdoin?whatX«,S 
Ae  told  herself .  towards  restoring  thosTdd  roads  to  ffi. 
Hart  down  which  grace  had  passed  for     .  many 
untunes ;  the  Observant  Friars  were  back  in  thTSd    , 
home  where  h«-  mother  had  worshipped-herself  a 

mto  St  Bartholomew's.  The  Carthusians  would  be 
back  at  Sheen  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  S^^ 
a  great  scheme  for  the  return  of  tL  black  Ss^ 
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WestmiMtcr.  Master  Feckenham  was  coming  to  see 
her.  she  remembered,  in  a  few  days.  Had  she  not 
perhaps,  been  too  anxious  about  many  things:  too 
fattldess  to  the  resolution  which  she  had  made  before 
Stephen  Gardiner-(Jesu  rest  him  !)-to  trust  God  and 
beheve  the  best  of  man  ? 

^^beUevethebestofmanl    WeU,  she  must  write  to 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  table. 

T^e  broad  paper  was  laid  out,  and  the  pounce-box 
peside  It.  The  pens  were  ready  to  her  hand,  and  the 
ink-bom  m  front. 

But  she  could  not  begin.    She  had  begun  so  of  ten ; 

she  had  poured  out  her  heart  again  and  again— her  heart 

retrained  and  guided  by  her  cautious  head— and  it  had 

bera  so  useless.    He  was  so  unreasonable  too ;  the  men 

that  caine  from  him  at  long  intervals  brought  no  letter 

or  love,  but  they  brought  impossible  demands  instead- 

jmpoasible  to  aU  who  knew  England  as  she  did.    Was  she 

hard  on  him  ?    God  knew  she  had  given  him  aU  she 

couW,  and  the  love  of  her  heart  with  it.    Perhaps  he  was 

too  biMy  with  his  wars  and  with  the  control  of  his  huge 

dommions.  tounderstand  how  difficult  was  this  vehemSt 

httie  country  which  he  had  left  his  sick  wife  to  rule. 

She  must  write  once  more,  but  the  tears  blinded  her 
as  she  began. 

"  Monseignenr  ..." 


t--f 
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sJlT.!^^^  ^y  '^°»"  *^*  »  °«^  era  had  bewn 
it  had  been  SoXle^,*^.  1^^  *"^  l^P^^^' 

There  were  others  who  were  sUent. 

Within   Placentia  itself  there   was  not   fh.  . 
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of  the  real  itete  of  tJbin,  and  of  the  reaaoos  for  hope  and 
fear,  bat  they  talked  very  little. 

did  Father  Peto,  the  Greenwich  friar,  in  his  grey  habit, 
who  had  weathered  many  storms  under  Henry,  and  had 
been  in  peril  of  his  life  again  and  again,  wasMying  his 
office  in  a  chair  drawn  up  to  the  hearth,  his  bare  feet 
crossed  before  him. 

Monsignor  Priuli,  the  Venetian,  and  the  intinute 
friend  of  Reginald  Pole  for  many  years,  who  had  refused 
the  sacred  purple  that  he  might  be  near  the  Archbishop, 
w-4  standing  in  the  window-recess  and  looking  out  at 
the  crowd  of  boats,  the  mob  of  sightseers  and  officials 
on  either  side  of  the  scarlet  doth,  and  the  sunlit  river 
beyond. 

Dr.  Feckenham,  designated  Abbot  (rf  Westminster, 
was  beside  him,  dressed  and  shorn  as  a  secular  priest, 
was  looking  out  too 

The  Italian  sighed  softly  once  or  twice,  and  turned 
round. 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Westminster,  sir  ?  " 

Dr.  Feckenham  told  him,  in  the  autumn,  he  thought 

"  I  spoke  with  her  Grace  yesterday,"  he  said. 

He  was  a  little  man,  stout  and  rosy,  with  quiet 
contented  eyes  and  white  teeth.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  him  to  contemplate  the  return  to  Westminster,  and 
he  beamed  as  he  spoke  of  it. 

"  Her  Grace  is  dcnng  wonders,"  he  went  on.  "  The 
Religious  are  coming  back  everywhere."  He  indicated 
Father  Peto  with  his  head.  "  He  is  more  fortunate.  He 
is  home  again  already." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Monsignor  shortly.  He  paused: 
"  And  what  of  Uaster  Cranmer  ?  " 

"  What  of  him  ? '"  asked  the  monk. 

The  Italian  raised  his  delicate  black  ejwbrows  and 
pursed  his  lips. 
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"  A  heretic  aU  the  while !  "  he  Mid  loftly.  "  He  hat 
loet  his  loal.    But  has  he  saved  as  ?  " 

Dr.  Feckenham  UxHad  pnssled. 

"  You  mean  his  final  recantation  ?  " 

"I  mean  that.  I  mean  that  what  Master  Latimer 
said  is  ttue.  They  have  lit  a  candle  between  them. 
And  they  all  hate  my  lord  of  London  like  the  devil, 
though  he  be  a  kindly  man  at  heart." 

The  monk  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  came  a 
step  forward  dose  beside  the  other. 

"Would  my  \<xd  Cardinal  not  have  burned  him 
then?" 

Monsignor  Priuli  looked  over  his  shoulder,  but  the 
old  friar's  lips  were  moving,  and  he  wore  a  heavy  frown 
of  attention  as  he  said  his  office. 

"Why,  no;  my  lord  would  not.  But  her  Grace 
would  have  it  so.    My  lord  said  it  was  useless  to  speak." 

He  turned  again  to  the  window  and  began  to  drum 
on  the  glass  softly,  with  his  fingers.  Then  he  went  on 
again  in  a  yet  lower  voice. 

"  And  now  there  is  this  new  matter  of  the  plot.  They 
hav»  Throgmorton,  Peckham,  Brownrigg,  Daniel  and 
Rosey  in  the  Tower,  with  above  thirty  others.  And 
God  knows  how  many  more  will  be  in  it  soon." 

"  Master  Ashton  is  in  France,  I  hear,"  observed  the 
monk  presently. 

"  But  he  will  not  stay  there,"  said  the  other  priest 
bitterly.    "  I  wish  to  God  he  would ! " 

They  talked  of  the  plot  for  a  few  minutes  in  under- 
tones; and  it  was  indeed  enough  to  alarm  the  most 
sanguine  optimist.  Someone  had  blabbed  within  a  day 
or  two  of  Brownrigg's  arrest.  There  had  been  strange 
parties  g(»ng  about  the  City,  pointing  to  the  comet  that 
shone  like  a  pale  streamer  of  cloud  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
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teffing  foto  that  it  portended  great  thina;  and  the 
Coonal  had  acted  ewiftly  and  dSveirN JTforty 
P«rwi.  were  already  in  the  Tower;  Kwae  JSTm 
prominent  men-Matter  RoMy.  for  citaJ^e  wa.  thS 
keeper  of  the  Star.Chamber;  lUeter?^;^^ 

Jjad  been  a  confidenUal  servant  to  Lofd  Northampton. 

™v^J!^**  if  S^  attAnpted  to  leave  thTkingd^m 
SZ  ^K  ^r"*  **^  "^  ^"t«th  if  they  ,X2 
^d^ci-t*  ^^*  ?''^''  "^  King  EdimJ. 
♦K^f  .  ^?  ^  •*****^*«  ^^^  **»  Lady  Jaae  Grey  •  and 

jnd  set  Ehiabeth  m  her  place.    No  man  knew  how  fir 

taadand  Urd  WUham.  were  under  lutpidon;  Sir 
Anthony  Kmgeton  was  certainly  attempting  to  raiee 
menm  Wale^ and  even  the  King i France^^^wppSS 

l.^A^P  ^"^  ^^''^"^'    There  wa.  no  £JS 
that  AAton  and  Hor«y  were  at  present  at  hi.  Co«rt 
wd  under  hi.  protection ;  hot  thiTS  not^t^ 
■ctually  proclaimed  a.  traiton. 
♦  J^**?i  Jeraingham  and  Ma.ter  Ha.ting8  were  with 

••  aL  uLi  }%fV^  *"*  ""^^  ^  pri«mer.." 
And  the  Lady  Ehwbeth  is  at  Bi.hop'.  Hatfield  ?  " 
questioned  the  monk  «»ftly.  ^    «*tnew  ? 

m«^^  Feckenham  «ghed.  and  his  ey;.  loSS 
mdanchdym  his  rosy  face.  He  hated  these  affiurs^ 
could  not  understand  why  folks  were  so  ti^lS)^ 
^f  ^  ««>*  ^  «»«dow  of  a  doubt  in  his  mindTS 
whtch  «de  would  win;  of  courie  the  <dd  faith \^ 
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come  btck,  ud  he  and  hit  fellowi  ivoaM  liaff  tgtin  in 
Weetmimtor.  and  the  oW  Catholic  Uie  be^  TSel" 

not  others  understand  that,  and  leave  rebeUtcm  alone 
SL*^  ??^"  God  and  their  prince  loyally,  as  their 
fathers  had  done  ?  WeU,  it  was  not  his  buikess.  It 
jwjs  her  Grace  who  had  to  deal  with  them;  and  if  only 
her  Grace  would  not  be  so  cold^ •»«  «  wuy 

6^^^  ^^  meditations  as  the  door  from  the 
dtfection  of  the  Queen's  inner  rooms  opened,  and  an 
usher  came  through.  .  •"«  .u 

''My  lord  Cardinal  will  be  coming  out  immediately." 

Oi?^S^r*Sf  ^'''^'  '^  di«ippea.ed  back  agiUn. 
Old  Father  Pfcto  sprang  to  his  feet,  thrusting  a  &iger 

Jl^  T  *^,*  ^  "  •*«**  Consignor  Priuli,  turning 
to  the  monk.    "  I  have  seen  WmatLambcth." 

n<^cS"  ^•***°*«»°»  *«>k  his  head.    He  had  not 

*J1J^'  ™?  ^  "omething  on  his  soul."  whispered 
the  Itahan  shortly.    "Did  you  not  see  his  eyes  ?" 
The  monk  turned  astonished. 

J[}  ^  ^  °**^'"  '^^  "»  Monsignor.  as  if  talking 
to  himself.    "  I  remember."  ""*»"« 

"  Who  is  it.  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  Master  Guy  Manton." 

thJt  ITJ!^^^  ^^""^  ^^'^  gentlemen ;  and 
the  stately  bearded  figure  came  throLh  in  rochet  ^d 
jcarlet  cape,  smiling  at  the  three  friSds  wh^awai^ 
mm.    A  couple  of  boys  carried  his  train. 

Abbi/'^^***""'"  ^  *****  •  "  ^"^  ^**»  "••  °»y  J«^d 

Master  Fe.   .   Nam  beamed,  and  foUowed. 
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There  were  others  beiides  Moosigiiar  Pliuli  who 
noticed  that  there  was  somethiog  the  matter  with 
Jtaster  Manton.  Itseemed  to  Jack  Norris  that  his 
mend  was  a  very  tiresome  and  incomprehouihle  feUow. 
A  week  had  passed  since  Brownrigg's  arrest,  and  he  had 
not  had  a  word  with  him.  Guy  had  gone  aboat  his 
duties  silent  and  suUen ;  his  door  had  been  locked  twice 
when  Jack  had  tried  to  bpen  it,  and  there  had  been 
only  the  shortest  answer  when  he  tapped.  And  yet  the 
man  had  done  a  brilliant  stroke ;  he  had  laid  hands  on 
an  important  unit  in  the  plot  before  the  officials  had 
done  much  more  than  suspect  that  there  was  a  plot  at 
all.  He  had  been  thanked  personally  ^  the  Queen,  and 
a  reward  was  imminent  What  more  did  the  feUow 
want  ?  He  had  always  complained  of  hudc  of  wodc, 
and  was  now  dissatisfied  y/fbea  he  had  got  it 

There  were  two  possible  explanations  to  Jack's  mind. 
One  was  that  the  paper  which  Guy  had  retained  held 
something  unforeseen  niiich  altered  the  state  of  a&irs  • 
the  other  that  there  was  truth  in  irtiat  Brownrin  had 
sjud,  and  the  two  had  indeed  been  friends  at  Odiege. 
The  former  of  these  two  solntions  appeared  unlikely ; 
but  the  latter  was  surely  more  unlikely  still.  Itwasnot 
credihle  that  a  man  should  show  such  seal  and  skill 
in  the  capture  of  his  friend. 

Jack  determined  to  get  the  truth  out  of  Tom ;  he 
was  certain  the  boy  knew  it 

On  tile  evening  of  the  day  that  the  Cardinal  had  been 
to  Greenwich  Master  Norris  sent  a  message  to  the  house- 
hold at  supper  tiiat  he  desired  Master  Bradshawe  to 
come  to  the  music  pariour  at  seven  o'clock  and  to  brin« 
his  notes  with  twrn  ^^ 

There  was  a  charming  virginal  tiiere,  once  bekmging 
to  King  Henry,  tiiat  had  somehow  found  its  way  to  the 
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pensionen'  loom ;  and  this  Jade  Nonis  had  caused  to 
be  set  in  a  separate  little  duunber  where  a  harp  or  two 
was  also  kept.  He  knew  he  would  not  be  disturbed  here 
thisevening;  and  the  music  too  was  a  pretext  for  sending 
for  the  boy. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  delicate  tinkle  of  the  strings, 
and  in  his  own  ingenious  harmonies,  to  the  air  on  the 
paper  propped  before  him  that  he  did  not  notice  Tom's 
entrance.  The  boy  waited  a  moment,  and  then  came 
across  the  nxmi  softly. 

"Ah I  you  are  omie  tl^n,"  said  Jack,  without 
turning  round.    "  Listen  to  this." 

He  began  to  {day  the  lliserere  very  softly  and 
movingly,  murmuring  this  words,  and  singing  aloud 
between  each  verse  the  refrain,  "  In  diebus  ilUs  muim 
quae  grot  in  civUaU  peccatrix.  ..." 

He  sang  half-a-dosen  verses  and  stcqtped. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is,  my  lad  ?  "  he  said,  still 
without  turning  round. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  a  mdanchdy  voice. 

"  It  is  the  Maundy  music,  whidi  you  will  sing  when 
her  Grace  washes  feet  ntxt  week." 

He  began  to  toudi  the  notes  again. 

"  What  have  you  bioue^t  ?  "  he  said. 

He  heard  the  same  desolate  ^oioe  name  a  song  or  two, 
and  perceived  frcnn  the  tone  that  be  would  have  to  put 
fbt  boy  at  his  ease  hdon  approaching  the  great  subject ; 
so  he  still  did  not  turn  or  look  at  him,  and  b^;an  to  iday 
softiy  the  prelude  to  one  of  Walter  Mapes'  Latin  drinking- 
songs  that  young  Mr.  Byrde  had  latdy  set,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  <m  the  blaze  of  painting  above  the  keys 
where  the  King's  beasts,  ramping  within  a  gilt  Garter, 
pawed  the  crest  that  held  the  Royal  arms. 

But  tl»  performance,  which  should  have  been  rollick- 
ing, was  a  very  drury  affair.    Tom  seemed  strangely 
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My  hd,"  he  idd,  "  Wiat  i.  the  matter  with  voo  ?  " 

The  boy  ttnig^ed  violenUy  and  the  tS  r«,  rt™„ 
•"^.^fk*-  But  jKk  held  Mm.  "*  *«"  "°  ^owb 
,;^»lC.HerB»»rigg?    Did  ,«.  hKw  him  at 

"^.^i:;j^*t.''S^-  ^  - '»™- 

He  WM  so  rapt  in  coDtemplatioD  that  he  hm  ««♦  ».- 
a  step  coming  down  the  pasLe  ^bnt^^lfS  fu  *  ?*" 
violentiy  thrust  open  Sd^  ^^.^-^ ^"^ 

tnrned  round  astoSrf  to  ««^?w,SJ*^^°'  ^ 
passion  and  ^^^ ^^l^,,"^  ^^ 
the  centre  of  the  floor  womig  at  Hun  bom 

myS^*°^*'    «<«  <"«•  y«u  t«n;«,  with 

on^to  SS  *«^  "J"*^*^  "^ "»«  W.  hand. 
S-uUSSly^^  "^  ^*^  torn  head  S 
^"  W«rvant  cu.  Ungno  better  than  a  cat  to-night." 

Goy-.  handf  lOK  iwiftly ;  and  lack  ™.  -i»).  .1. 
deSant  through  fear.  "  '''™'' 
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"  Sw  here    Marter  Manton,  I  will  not  have  this 

IlliJiliS'  ^"^"^  «•  tee  that  there  be  no  trickenr 

^^  You  swore,  sir  1 "  he  said. 
tae.L«t^::'""J»*-    ■■■n«.d.«ta..k.me 

Tlie  two  eyed  one  another  a  moment-   but  a«^. 
defence  «,j,«toung.  ^  ^  ^S^'i^    ^^' 

nJ^4SI! '™"  "^  *^ '°"*"  "»"'"'»  »" 

G^lipeTO-lwi. little.    IVnhebrdteoi.t- 
iti.lr^^'""™'-^-    I"«rIdo«,.; 

Wdl,  then,  let  me  see  it " 

Guy  shook  his  head.  ^^^ 

It  is  iSs'tef  S^^^  »  -*  -^*  »  *-«b^  yo«. 

so^ss^se^s^j  ^  te>r;ee'"iLr  r 

<»!»5;aU»ghinaelfwithaiS?t?^^^ 
ll»en  he  spoke  with  a  loud  hard  voice. 
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He  wheeled  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

he^i?£^l?1S?j£?"«»°«»«rt«*^;  then 
ne  i«t  down  at  the  ^rJiguMl  agiin,  and  bann  t^  ^ 


>• 


x 


elf. 


oft 


• 


-  V 


X 


Nika  (Uffidk  ammH  jtuto. 

Cic.  Orti. 


CHAPTER  V 

1«AHY  THB  OOBBN  DEODM  801IB  MORE  MATWM 

i^rS^l^'S^!^  **^-«  «' J«- that  the  Queen 

^n^^f^  f»»y  <rf  the  conspinttors  had  been 
i«e  Of  Wight  with  Hunt  Castie,  and  John  Thro«miort«« 

fSu*  .^     ?*•  jndcr  anert ;  M.  de  NoaiUes,  the 

aw^fore^ter  a  very  narrow  escape  from  beuur 
£^t^.:Sr^  »>y.tJ«  Counca  for  his  wppoaS  S 
Si2LST?*^*«f?^-    A  large  nmS^rf  otto 

iTO  under  torture  had  given  up  details  and  names- 
o^muotaons    were    pas^ng    almot    conS; 

onissels,  who  feared  for  his  power  in  England. 

«i2t^*h^*^  ^y  ^*^^*^  ^  «^*d  out  with 

w^  J^^w"*""' *!*""  *^«  P*»«*  »taelf.  suspected 
WHO  It  was  that  came  down  the  park  in  a  dosed  Kh^ 

b^^^^.^:^  *^*  ™*  ^'  the  household  sS 
VwlSf  1,  ^t  day  to  prepare  for  Corpus  Chiistiat 
Whitehall,  and  not  more  than  half-a^^^^rJ^^w^* 
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awtre  of  the  PrinoMi' coming.  The  Qoeon  hiwl  ttkra 
the«  ttepi  lest  additiooal  came  ihonld  be  given  for  the 
wapmoM  that  were  alreMly  active  enough  at  to  her 
•itter'i  compUdty  in  the  plot  ^^  «  w  nw 

M«ry  was  waiting  iU-at-eaie  npitain  in  a  Uttle  room 

opening  out  of  her  bedchamber.    She  had  had  ncwi  two 

days  bciore  that  made  it  very  difficult  for  her  to  beUeve 
m  htf  sister's  innoceqoe;    Master  Jeraingham  had 

himself  come  across  from  the  Tower  to  teU  her  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  Princess'  household 
was  truly  implicated,  and  that  Mn.  Katharine  Ashley. 
h»  governess,  had  certainly  been  privy  to  the  whole 

affair,  as  weU  as  Sir  Hemy  Peckham,  one  of  her  officeia. 
The  only  question  befoie  the  Queen  was  as  to  whether 
iicr  Mster  herself  had  been  cognisant  of  it,  or  had  been 
nw«y  the  unwilling  figure-head  of  the  matter. 

The  memory  of  the  Princess'  past  history  did  not 
~^i««e  Mary  in  her  desire  to  believe  the  l4st  And 
DMwIes,  m  this  present  affair  there  had  been  a  remarkable 
tetttt  or  two  shown  to  the  Queen,  addressed  to  M.  de 
Woailles  from  one  of  the  coospiratocs  in  France  which 
left  very  httle  doubt  of  Elisabeth's  guilt 

kISLT*^''   "^^  ^^'   "«^  quemuUm, 

ce  9u$  mnemuM;  cm  u  mttU  tout  tuUr,  «t  Mdr*  k 
frmct  fH'Ut  pmAmt  tOUnir*  de  km*  dns$mgs,^U  m 
bwngm  trateter  «t  nmer  i  k  hngue." 
"Ufrmet "    What  was  that  ? 

Maiy  sat  now  with  her  back  to  the  window,  her  am 
on  a  httle  table  between  her  and  the  fire,  and  her  feet 
raised  ^  a  great  carved  stool.  A  chair  had  been  set 
for  the  Princess  a  yard  opposite,  where  her  face  could 
beplamlyseen.    The  Queen  was  wondwing  what  to  say  • 


M«y  the  Qaeen  Deddet  Some  More  Mattel. 


<«.  -  .    .  .       ~~~  •«oiy  UK  «v«B  mdinct  ouitjaii. 


hw 


i«^.^'Sf«^J3^CJU'  P-g.  *.  took 

thdr  SSSi  ^^  m  ha:  two  iMvl,  to  ttody 

The  gW  ttood  there  »  momeat  in  the  fan  liiht. . -irt™. 
hood  «l  tt.vdluig^^tt^^,'" 

"ith  points  of  HAt  Si  .7?^^  '••*«'  trntOia 

f^TJf* "  *^  ^^"•*°  <»™e  towards  her  she  m^nt  «i»». 
to  the  ground  inagreat  curtesy;  ^tj'StS 
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damncut  eyw,  m  her  litter  pat  her  amt  tranraloaaly 

«)yd  her  dKwWer^  Md  IriWad  her  on  bott^S/ 

For  t  moment  lluy  could  not  speak.    There  wat  a 

S^  iL^LfSi  T***^  Moo^of  that  yoathand 
dignity,  and  of  the  long  yean  that  they  teemed  to 
pwnu*.    In  that  inttant  the  had  nndentood  at  never 

If  .^*£i!?^. '^  ^*  "^  "^**«J  under  the  mto 
of  a  witiiered  disappointed  woman,  old  before  her  time. 

ae  made  a  violent  effort,  and  led  her  titter  to  the  chair. 
■Ming  her  again  from  behind  at  the  teated  her.    Then 

-ill^t^  ??f  ^^"•^  5«m,  my  titter,"  the  taid. 
uut  c(Hmng  ? 

EUtabcth  lifted  her  eyet  and  dropped  them  again. 
I  mid  come  farther  than  from  Hatfidd,  very 
gMdly,  to  tee  yoar  Grace."  ' 

-jSI  y*i?  ^  •perfectly  qoiet  and  deferential  tone, 
Witt  jott  the  thadow  of  a  reproach  in  her  voice. 
-«^  J^^S?""^.  for  me  to  tee  you,  tweetheart," 
w«it  on  the  Queen,  almott  apdogeticaUy,  "  and  I  could 
m  toTai/!  ^'  *^  I  «li>a  hope  to  do  to;  but  I 

The  gW  looked  up  again  with  a  courteout  tympathv 
mber^:  and  down  again  at  her  own  white  handlaid 
Z^J°^v^.^^^J^^y  »*^'  ^"^^  «»d  very 
^^^i^L?    ^*  ***™**  *^y  *«»»  *J»e  Queen. 

There  are  a  thoutand  troubles  to  vex  me,"  went  on 
w?;.'^^  the  gW't  face ;  "hit  Highnett  is  not 
^^.^•'*,"!:  He  hat  hit  own  trouWet.  And  now 
tuere  IS  thit  latt  matter,  worse  than  all " 

m^^^  ^^  P«"**»*  and  the  rest  ?"  taid 
Hitabeth  qmetly ;  "  I  thank  God  who  hat  preterved 
your  Gncte  from  their  malice  "  i«««a^ea 
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"Y«^  tweethMrt;    the  ailifr  of  Muter  Kinnton 

^   And  we  have  Jndted  othen;  Md  God  will  Judge 

',',  P*f*  "  *^*'  y«ir  Grace  ?  " 
"  l"^  ^f^  ^^'^  Peckham/'uid  Mary  tteadfly. 
^^  I^  not  undemand.  ..ter.    He  i.  STarraigJi 

«,l?h  "^J!"^"^  y«*»  ^*  «»•  othen  have  told 
enough.    Weknowthatheisguflty." 
Under  torture  ?  " 
"Why.  yet."  aaid  Mary. 

.nT^^  ^P*  **"  ***^*  eyet  fixed  on  the  Queen'. 

2^.  rtretching  her  fingert  a  Uttle  a.  if  ti  admired 

^^ntor  torture  men  win  say  anytWng.  I  think."  d,e 

"  ^"^y'^  »y  the  truth,  yes.    Is  there  any  other 
™*nner  of  getting  it  ?  "  ^  ^^ 

"At  least  I  do  not  know  it,"  said  the  girl  softly. 

ElJSSthTrii^.  adv«tage;   it  was  plain  now  from 
^Juabeth  s  shght  air  of  embarrassment  that  she  did  not 

1^151  i?^^  ^v™P"^*«*  *^-    TT>e  Que^n  dete^ 

K,t^^**f .?  ***  '"y'^^'y'  "^' «  P««^.  to  mSL 
ner  aster  pat  the  question  direct.  ^^ 
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•^»»«t.     "Tbv  hat.   told   «•    Moe  Sa|t 

A  little  thrill  wwt  <nrw  th8  iiendw  figure  in  the  chdr : 
tt  WM  M  if  die  had  b*«  tonehed  im^cteSy^ 
tog«  cloijd  tightly  to  a  iiion«t.^StSSSid  SS 
kyjjai.  Mwy^wttehed  emy  movement  from  tired, 
•^^to^^  ^  ^^ -«-y- 

lJ!3iLS!°l!Jr^^l  Eli«beth  turned  bridUy  in  ' 
b«cli^-nd  faced  the  Queen,  with  her  he«l  thrown 
hwk,  end  her  eyee  proud  end  candid, 
^w  Grace,  am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  under 

Mary  wae  taken  completely  aback.    She  had  expected 

h«  ol  thtt  kind  there  had  been  wailing  at  the  miejudg- 
^t^ndignant  crymg  upon  God,  but  not  i^^ol 

Mda«red  her  feet  again,  Ucked  her  dry  lipe. 
in\t  ?™*^*?**  "P*  '^^^^ "  extraordiniy  dignity 
?^JT^^'  »«i  again  came Z^Si 

fj  1*?**"  "**  ~  *  '^^  note  with  a  ring^ 
"»dignant  hytteria  in  it  •  ™«  w 

"  Your  Grace  thinks  me  privy  to  it  ?  " 

iJ^SlTSlf.v***'"*,'*^  ^  "»*«^  ^"«1«.  took  her 
teet  down  from  the  ttod  and  clutched  her  hands  together 
l^Z^^Si  What  would  happen  next  ?  She  Srf^ 
an  Idea  what  to  answer  to  the  direct  question,  though 
^  had  provoked  it  ddiberatdy.    TTbe  next  insUmt 
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h«h«d.  ^  a^t  by  the  |W.  who  hiul  thrown 

A,id?tL^*  r*  ^  ^"^"^  can  think  that  I 

b^lj?;i?IL*SLS*^*^  -g-inrt  »d  traduced  «d 

witTe^f  ^^ii2^  »•  in  Priton.  and  let «;«  about 
S?.2^*     And  wh«i  my  chamber  waa  let  afire  they 

SL^\*i7?v"°*-  And  when  the  warrlnt  wa.^ 
iSLiil^U^"  ?.  ^  »ot  your  wiU.  An?^' 
IUj«ty  can  beUej^  thii  of  me  in  tpite  of  aU-^md  thaU 
^li^  "^V*^  ***^  '«^  P^o*«'  And  I  hive 
El!l^"  ^**^  ^^~  "^  *^  ««»«*«.  •^d  that  g2 
♦t?!-^***  T  *  ~"' "«*  ^  »>•  "^Sved  from  the  crmm 

^d^J:5:^-^  •"  ^ '^"^-y- <^^ 

andML?  w!lC" '  ^"'^^•l^dy -hook  with  them; 

withered  hands,  and  a  flnnri  nt  *Z^  -T^  »»*wu«  uer 
^j^^^       "^"^  "M  «  nood  of  tean  rammg  down  on 

"Siiter,  lifter." 

W-^!ii?*'^  been  to  true  and  ao  patient-nrnd-and- 
have  never  complained-or  made  moan-to  a^b^ 
tojou^Majeaty  and  God.    And-your  (C  ^ 

^^^^^'^^^^'    Mary  was  wom^mt  with  sicknes. 
''Sister,  I  did  not  believe—" 
"  Ah  I  but  your  Grace  did  believe  it "  cried  th#  iriri 
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Downjmt  the  face  again  upon  the  Queen',  hancb, 
and  rested  munnuring  and  sobbing  there.  ^^ 

There  followed  a  silence. 

T^eQuc«n  was  horribly  distressed     Her  mind  told 

her  that  the  girl  had  overdone  the  sorrow  thatit  w^ 
too  dramatic,  too  sudden  and  too  veh^?^  f L w 

to  go  on  m  the  household  at  Hatfield  and  th*.  »hi^ 
mis^^itannotknowit.  Sherem^SLS't^S^ 
the  gu-l  had  never  cleared  herself  two  years  ago  woeat 
by  her  own  fierce  and  tearful  oaths.  ^''^  *«*'•  **~P* 
Po^<^d'^  "^^l^  ^"  ^^  went  out  to  this 

eloquence,  who  could  reproach  so  lovinriv     An^^I^ 
•o^  wonjm  longed  so  rSttStlorlaj;^!^    ^^ 

wo^thfL^**^^^^*'"-^'"--*-*^-. 

.^  ^^  *  °**™*°*  '««er.  <Wving  down  her  own 
^ton.  Then  she  drew  out  one  of^CSfrl^ 
langmd  weight  that  grew  heavier  as  ste^  »  ^ 

wi^"i^*w  °f  "^  *^*  «*»*««*  bet'^  the  firm 
w«nn  flesh  that  she  touched,  with  the  auburn  wj 
curlmg  up  under  the  linen,  and  her  ow^dJ?  ZiuS 
fi«^  She  began  to  strt,ke  and  car^sSS'y*^ 
T^  ahe  spoke  in  her  hoarse  man's  voice.^ 

so  "  S;°*^'  **^  ****^'  "*  •^-•I  Jove  to  have  you 
JO.  She  gave  a  great  sob  of  self-pity  "I  do  ^ 
bdieveawordofit.    It  was  becau.e'^^d  ni  SuS^! 
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it  ttat  I  had  you  here  secretly.  I  would  not  have  others 
believe  It  of  my  darling.  I  know  you  would  not.  You 
love  me  too  well ;  is  it  not  so  ?  But  you  have  had 
wicked  folks  round  you ;  and  it  has  been  my  fault 

You  will  foiigive  me  that,  sister ?  " 

The  girl  made  a  movement  to  Uft  her  head,  but  the 

wnnUed  hand  bevrj  with  rings  held  her  gently  down. 

They  have  said  cruel  things  against  you.    I  will 

ustciitothemnomore.    And  you  sweetheart ^"— the 

hea^  voice  choked  a  moment—"  you,  sweetheart,  will 
not  beheve  them  against  me?  We  will  love  one  another 
better.  I  cannot  have  you  here,  sister,  you  know  that 
But  you  shaU  be  very  happy;  I  will  send  you  other 
officers  mstead.  You  shall  be  very  happy,  until  your 
tmie  comes ;  it  wiU  not  be  long  now,  I  think.  I  am 
very  old  and  ill,  my  dear,  and  it  may  be " 

Again  the  white-wrapped  head  strove  to  rise ;  and 
again  the  steady  hand  held  it  down.  It  was  wonderful 
to  feel  that  warm  cheek  so. 

"  That  is  as  our  Lord  directs.  And  meantime,  dear- 
heart,  as  I  said,  you  will  beUeve  the  best  of  me.  Trust 
God  and  beUeve  the  best  of  man ;  that  was  what  my 
lord  said.  .  .  .    Kiss  me,  sweetheart." 

MastCTs  Norris  and  Kearsley  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
Fnnceas'  coming,  and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  dusk  a 
couple  of  hours  later  as  the  slender  figure  swept  out  of 
the  narrow  doorway  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  across 
the  gravel  to  where  the  litter  waited. 

Nather  saw  her  face  as  the  hood  was  drawn  forward, 
but  they  watched  her  go  across  the  space  and  disappear 
mto  the  darkness  of  the  curtains.  Then  the  little 
^valcade  was  gone  without  a  word  up  the  path  through 
tte  park  that  led  to  where  the  carriage  waited  in  Se 
shadows  half  a  mile  away. 
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'^^'Zil^Z'^T'''^^-^'    Jack 
M«ter  Keanley  m^oT'Jr  ***** 
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Lady  Magdalene  Dacre  was  riding  back  from  Whitehall 
to  St.  James*  whither  the  Court  had  removed,  on  the  eve 
of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Queen,  who  was  too  ill  to  hope  to  take  part  in 

the  procession,  had  sent  her  with  a  Spanish  lady  and 

an  escort  of  gentlemen  to  report  on  the  preparations 

and  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  next 
day. 

It  had  been  a  gorgeous  sight.  The  great  hall  was 
f  unushed  with  an  altar  under  the  musicians'  gallery ;  and 

four  more  altars  were  set  up  in  the  comers  of  the  gravelled 
court  outside.  A  way  had  been  made  here  too,  along 
which  the  Sacrament  would  pass,  Uned  with  a  hundred 
young  oaks,  and  strewn  with  sand,  passing  round  the 
waUs  and  up  the  centre.  In  the  chapel,  the  altars  were 
decked  in  doth-of-gold,  and  furnished  with  their  plate ; 
sheaves  of  gilded  partisans,  for  the  Queen's  Guard  to 
carry,  rested  by  the  door,  and  in  the  sacristy  were  laid 
ready  the  regals  for  the  use  of  the  singing-men  in  the 
procession ;  as  well  as  the  torches  and  candles  which 
would  be  borne  throughout  its  length. 

Magdalene  was  a  little  sUent  as  she  rode  back  with 
Donna  Luisa  beside  her.  She  had  been  touched 
by  what  she  had  seen,  and  by  the  evidence  that 
It  (^Eered  of  her  mistress'  seal  in  religion ;  every  detail 
^t  she  had  looked  upon  was  the  work  of  Mary's  wishes. 
Yet  there  were  evidences  of  her  Grace's  seal  in  other 
directions  that  she  found  hard  to  reconcile  with  this 
tender  and  laborious  care  to  do  honour  to  the  God  of 
mercy. 

As  they  turned  in  from  the  open  park  beneath  the 
trees  towards  the  gateway  of  the  palace,  Lord  Montague 
came  up  beside  her,  from  the  escort  behind. 

"  Master  Bfanton  desires  to  have  a  wwd  with  her  Grace 
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nJMtresB.    He  aikarf  t^  * 

JI  ""H  send  him  up,  „i„^,. 

***>■«»  miked  no  ..vi  j 

^  Ad  not  knowif  ^hec^H  w      ?®  message  meant 
0°^  «aw  very  few  ««!!?.  **  ^^^  he  iSed^ 

5^  at  the  tiie^  W^;^^  «^  "^'ce  to^ 

?P*We  appeaiana^^V?^***'  ««>  that  he  Sd  a 

^««rtely.  ThaT^^^'^'^^  who  ..^  ^^ 
She  wcjld  certainly  hearXt  h.^i**  knew  of  hin£ 
,  *  appeared  p«^eXl^-^u.^****y- 

^  end  of  the^^iSt:;;^'/^^ 

™-  •'"'^""hecametowaidf 

^  Y^  SSaS.!!*  ^  ^^^' "^  ?"  she  said. 

^eptTi;^"o;rSr  j^^  ^^«'  ^  noticed,  and 

^^,-^"eSrLrn:S^..--nP...hea^^    "Her 
*t  IS  for  an  act  nt  «.-___ 
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^"^^  •  "*  ""•^ '^    P*A.p.  that ,»., 
•'■idalenc  considered. 

"  I  I^i?™*  *  *^'  "•*^'"  hi««ed  gJv  suddenly 
I  can  bear  no  more  watting  "  ^  wiacienly. 

and  was  looking  at  ^^k  S,  ^^^  *  "**P  °*»«'' 
in  his  ^v-.     i«5  ^      .      *"  *°  extraordinary  fierceness 

••1^'!!;   ?^'*^»«»^e«o^ these gentl4^~! 

CKJ*^?"*^'"J>««d  again.      '*°°*°'^' 

She  turned.  stiU  hesitating. 

^j^^  with  n«.  Master  Manton.    I  will  see  her 

0,S!w^*°  ?*  ^  **»«««»•  "rte^hambers  of  the 
The  Queen  was  in  her  chair  as  usual  with  a  h«ftV  «« 

;;  WeU,  sweetheart,  and  irtiat  of  WhitehaU  ?'» 

Pr^^y     B^MZ^iJ  ^*f"  y--  Grace 
Mary  noddS  ^  ^^  ^' ****""*  "***«^—" 

y^Al^L!^}^'^  ?"  she  asked  smiling. 
M^dalene  turned  scarlet  ««u«ig. 

No,  madam.    It  is  Master  Guv  Manfn»     w. 
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tJt^.!*  •"«*»**<>  ^»  ^*h  the  plot  ?    Did  he  ipeak  of 

'„  ?*  5®^  ^  **'  ™«d*™ ;  but  I  do  not  know—" 

•aide  "^^^^r'^Jl^'  ^y^  ^  book 
m!.*     2^>  yo«  WMt  next  door,  iwectheart." 

th^L^^,"^  "*'*~*^  where  dK,  had  left  him 
toe  minutes  before,  with  that  lame  look  of  anxi™ 
nwery  on  his  face.  It  deepened  rather  than  rSSSS 
wi'J^K^^^  ^  me««S:  and  she  he^m  ^ 

T^  K  "**>  P*^  "  ^  ^*  «=ro8s  the  floor 
^♦wr     **1'*'^*~*'^*^-    She  was  stiU  indignant 

^  tdd  the  Queen  akeady  that  she  desired  never  to 

^^^"^;    Why  would  not  the  stupid  wolS 
understand,  and  leave  her  alone  ? 

1-  ?. ?",*  ^'•^  *ong  interview,  she  thought    The  twi- 

h^t  darkened  to  night  and  she  UghtSTLii^.  STd 
8W1  there  was  no  sign  of  his  retu^.    ShecouldiuSw 

titesou^of  talldngnowand  again  threug^ 

^•th!?\'"?T*  ^  '^^^  MastS^ManW^ 

«ud  that  he  had  gone  in  to  plead  for  one  of  the 

^SS^ior^L^^^^^^^^-^oriiti^ 

MisttBss  Dormer  came  m  presently,  and  was  passing 

thrj^to  ^  0«e«,'s  n«m  when  th;  girl  s^pSt^ 

u  £:S  iJ^?»  »  ^th  her  Grace,"*Se  sS^ 
^  Jta^  Manton  I "  exdaimed  Jane.    "Why.  what 

wi;'h?iS^*iS£]i::,'S^^  *^-«-    "H^hasbeen 
As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  hand  laid  on  the  latch  and 
the  door  opened  a Uttle.    TTiey  could  hear  am^^iSS 
witii  a  strange  tone  of  emotion  in  it. 

I  thank   your  Grace  with  aU  my  heart." 
The    door  opened  wide,  and  Master  Kanton  came 
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out  The  two  women  saw  hit  laoe  pUunly  u  he  bowed 
to  them,  but  he  could  not  tped^and  wait  ewiftly  throoch 
■nd  out  at  the  other  door.  ^ 

The  Queen  was  sitting  as  Magdalene  had  left  her  just 
now,  with  her  hands  empty  on  her  lap,  and  her  head 
on  her  hand,  smiling  with  a  pussled  look.  She  said 
nothing  as  they  tdd  her  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  but 
rose  sdently  and  went  out  into  the  bed-chamber ;  and 
they  knew  her  too  well  to  ask  any  questions. 

When  the  other  women  were  come  and  gone,  the 
Queen  paused  a  moment  befoce  getting  into  bed. 

iJ  ^r  *^**°*  *  strange  act  of  mercy  to-night,"  she 
Mid.  I  have  promised  a  man  that  his  friend  shall  be 
put  on  his  trial  for  treason." 

She  got  into  bed,  painfully  and  slowly,  and  Jane  drew 
the  ooveilet  to  her  rhin 

"  But  it  is  not  so  strange  as  it  seems.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  <rf  the  rack." 

She  was  sflent  again  as  Magdalene  blew  out  the  candles 
<»i  the  taUe. 

"  I  suppose  men  do  fear  pain  more  than  death,"  said 
the  rough  voice  behind  the  curtains  meditatively. 

A  month  later  Stephen  Brownrigg  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  with  Sir  Henry  Pockham  and  Master  Danid. 
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Up  to  King  Hem/i  death  thne  tnmn  w^  «.« 
of  by  «iictioii.    After  ttiliSr^nr?™^?'^ 

But .  p-itiThX  ??to-5r^^'-J?^- 

"«*"«>«  for  divin«  wwrf^T^J-LT^  ^•°'  ""^  ^ 

from  the  Deanerv  <rfsi  pL«i»!T       ;  *'«ckenham  cune 
thewtu«B!^^^^^'*°°^I«P«»tiontfor 

mtj*. ■»« ;  u,. ata. ,«„.  JS» P^ 5^ «^t 
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^bot.  beanung  with  muk$,  "and  we  wiU  have  a  pa^ 
of  aj^jd.  «  either  lide  to  give  peqKrtud  th«k.tS  SS 
te  takmg  away  the  ojmter.boaJTTS^ni  mJtSg 
here;  it  la  more  cleanly  than  theae  niito."  ^^^ 
The  two  went  into  the  church  presently,  and  paiaed 

a»W.bod3^  been  laid  at  King  Henry's  spoiling 
2JS?«!?^  There  WM  a  figure  in  the  Onin'thv^ 
toeehngtibere  already,  iace  in  hands;  butitioaeas^ 
two  monto  came  up.  Dr.  Feckenham  danced,  smUed 
Mdbo^  as  he  recognised  Master  liantoT^ 

fd?^'t£^£r'"^"**^^  then  the  two  monks 
J^^l^  ^Awr*,"  «ud  the  abbot  after  a  minute's 

wiiL'^tSiuT^"*''^  *^  ^'^^^  "«* 

iJlt^^1i^^SL?^*^y  ^^j*^  home  again  soon." 
wwit  on  Dr.  Feckenham  standingup;  "teshaUhaie 
^home-coming  that  he^^^*^  See  toTtSl^ 
good  paU  be  provided;  il  her  Grace  does  not  sendee.'* 

Dr.  Feckenham  was  ahnott  dased  with  delisht  two 
mon^  later  as  for  the  first  time  again  for  ^y^ 
t^  monks  went  through  the  doister.  with  the  sO^ 

^««W  ve^  leading  them,  in  through  the  «>uth  door 

Si^"**L?**.^r-  How  marvdlous  was  God's 
gwdntts  m  hanging  bade  the  sons  of  St  Benedict  to 
thttrownagainl    There  were  not  very  many  of  them 

and  fi^  blade  cowls.  One  hUnd  old  monk  from 
Glastonbury  wore  his  old  cowl,  green  with  age  iS 
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SSSr  ^2  22!:  "  ^''**^  »-»««»•««  befow  Abbot 

f**wJ»m  thonglit  that  perhuw  that  crackad^^ 
-JJ^tha  laaat  ^  fTS M'.^S^ 

WMi^««I?f^^??'f****^«'^*»-  Herhealth 
j;»^jr^byherrtayiatheooimtry;  the  rmZa 
;«J^«^^P  •«!  the  Pope  which  lid  canirfw 
gTMt  dJttreia  in  the  tunmier  had  been^eaiivlSi^ 

mwt  had  retained  to  London,  and  ihe  had  bTate^ 
«  eample  o<  good  Kvini  to  an  h^«,^e^       *^ 

-iSS^at>S*inrherh^a^ 
th«  Sl!?^  it  WW  to  ait  here  privately,  iigh  above 
(^^/^^^  that  she  had  doJ;TtS7 
^Sr^J^J""^  *^™»  «»Pi»d  into  darkn^  to 
fight  and  left  the  tiamepts  ran  oat,  and  l^«  w'fh^ 
«ame,«  nave  r«,  do^hioken  by^^^^e 
^  «««~,^d»  tood  out  iJLyln^^  2e 
hght  town  the  taper,  beneath.    tI  XX^^ 
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•mpty  ejwept  for  the  doable  honeiboe  ring  of  etallt 

•toedm  tl« centre.    A imr «rf  tM)eri bunied round  tl» 
]wttem  end,  M  wen  M  on  the  lecterns,  and  threw 

^  VMt  darioMM.    There  were  not  very  many  ttaia 

J^tethedqrfa  yet  bright;  one  day  they  Aoold  be  u 
tje^ortof  heaven,  ttrong  out  from  end  to  end  of  the 
cBflfr,  omfVjwing  into  the  minor  stalli  beneath,  with  a 
P»yuig  luging  monk  behind  each. 

«J^.r^'^  Pwi*  too  wa.  not  what  it  ihonld  be 
.TlcT^iL  ^^««  •*»«»  ▼wry  far  away  and  Uttle 

!!..««S^  «rf  a  child  in  an  empty  worid;  bat  that 
unall  nolte  too  was  the  piomiae  of  iiething  greaterTS 

L?!S!*JS*  ^^J^  '^  iMittenTto  God.  r;^ 
oat  Hi.  ^  aad  demand  His  grace  apon  a  co^try 

"^t  are  they  at  ?••  whi^«ed  Mary  leaning  back. 
^j^Mjgd^ 

w??^^  theUmb  standing,  and  from  beneath  W. 
foot  a  hvmg  stream  poors  forth.     '» 

Sto  ran  her  eyes  down  the  antiphoos. 
fl«-!5*SL'^**^*^^^**«»»Pa>"  forth:  the 
fil        w!°?^°"*~«^*^  City  <rf  God.  ...  All 
tue  peqple^of  the  worid  have  beUeved  in  Christ  the  Lord." 

*».    ^•***'™*^°°**°-  CouM shehaveasked better?— 

ti«n  thwpioiAetic  tale  of  trinmph.  of  a  worid  divided  in 
•U  die  but  imited  in  faith,  of  nations  that  had  sn^ed 
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fi^y.  who*  builder  and  UaknUGod,      ^^ 
»•   wt    bMk,    imiling    and    dnamjnc    to   th* 

tnat  iwnied  there.    Ifagdatene  behind  coold  hear  her 
^  voice  mutteriag  the  wort.  ^  tSZ^i^ 

mZSLTJ!!!**,.*^!***^  *«»  henceforth.  .0 
|en«mtiootihdlcaUmebleeMd.    For  He  that  it  ^ty 

wueoay—  if ^pw^(««  tum,  „„ Dmtmm." 

oomer  that  led  to  tbe  cIoi^T^  "•"Mr  nnmd  tlie 

<4n  ^  TSii?^  S  "^  '»L«~««»tl«'. 
««iw  opened  Dehind  tiie  shnne  in  a  further  nilf  of 

•he  ooidd  not  but  be  cooKiou.,  aa  ihe  uJ^ZL 
•iwlytheee  other  old  a^S^SlgsCeSL^ 
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ftt  thb  moment,  tmilior  i'  ^hAJr  deep  of  tht  ttrtnge 
•nd  ItmOiar  moaUsh  u.i  .u^t  op'-^  mom  bnathed  in 
this  place. 

Ah  I  she  would  ^no^  it  *  her  *hv  im;  .Ined  to  henelf. 
How  quietly  world  shi-  msl  1-re  whc.  aer  life'*  work 
WM  done,  and  ull  th«  itrev  >.i  ivinK  ca  r,  when  men's 
tongues  would  h  Silent  >tjt  ct  !  c\..ar  to  the  dead,  and 
the  children  of  !ii>se  viiu)  1 1  »cVed  her  now  would  show 
her  more  justice  tJuir  tl-nu  fat  lore  had  shown,  when 
England  had  learned  to  ca!i  th)5  .la: y  blessed,  too,  to 
whom  the  Lord  had  don>  .'^•at  tlhugk,  and  to  whose 
humility  He  had  had  regard. 

As  the  two  stood  presently  below,  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  the  ruined  shrine  plainly ;  the  altar  was  gone, 
and  the  pillars  and  walls  bore  marks  everywhere  so  far 
as  they  could  see,  from  the  axes  and  hammers  that  had 
hewn  off  the  piedous  metal  and  jewels  with  which  earlier 
kings  had  adorned  it. 

Mary  knew  the  inventory  well ;  she  had  been  through 
'  it  with  the  abbot,  and  she  remembered  some  of  the  details 
now— the  beryll  cross,  the  maser-bell,  the  agate  basin 
set  with  gold  and  pearls,  the  Islip  altar>hangings  wm-ked 
with  lions,  heraMry  and  fleur  de  lys,  the  famous  Saint 
Petercope.  All  those  had  been  "  reserved  for  the  King's 
use."  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  Queen  to  rettoK« 
them  to  God's  use. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  Queen,  turning  away ;  "  and 
to-night  after  supper  we  will  see  to  the  jewels." 

Magdalene  went  to  bed  that  night  irritated  at  her 
mistress'  inconustency.  Here  was  a  woman  universally 
reprobated  as  stingy  and  avaricious ;  the  fewness  of  the 
dishes  set  on  her  table  was  the  wonder  of  the  Court ;  the 
money  spent  on  pageants  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
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SiS?^iSf*''°f  •  "«»  y**  ««  li»t  drawn  up  that 
SS^lSv^^lT  ^^^  Wertminrter  Abbey  ^^ 
ttulady-m-waitaig.    It  seemed  that  the  altorT&L 

and  covered  with  Jeweb;   that  the  shrine  was  to  be 

rebuihand  adonied  as  the  abbot  directed  •  thl^ab^ 
^  vestoents  worn  in  the  n>yal  cha^d^^J^J.^ 

It  was  v«»y  beautffnl  no  doubt,  said  M«dalene  to 

nflF  mZ?^  tne  reproach  of  pammony,  and  then  to  oav 
^more  of  the  debts  of  Edward  and  Hen^tta?  hS 
b«n^ar  years  «.ch  a  drain  upon  the  qS.2:J^ 
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^noe  the  marriage  two  yean  before  her  ladies  had 
never  seen  the  Qoeen  so  happy  as  she  was  dTiring  the 
axudous  months  immediatdy  preceding  Philip's  return. 

Yet  the  Council  sat  twelve  hJrars  a  day  for  one 
dreadful  week  in  November,  couriers  flew  to  and  fro 
between  England  and  the  continent,  and  none  knew  the 
cause.  Thexe  were  fifty  rumours ;  the  truce  between 
Mary  and  France  was  to  be  broken,  it  was  said ;  the 
King  was  ill ;  the  English  fortresses  were  threatened ; 
a  huge  subsidy  was  to  be  raised  for  the  reinforcements 
ofPUlip's;  anoth«:  idot  had  been  discovered.  Tongues 
wagged,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  eyed  and 
shouted  after  in  the  streets,  and  men  wondered  what 
new  sacrifice  was  to  be  demai^ed  of  them  for  the  sake 
ci  the  hated  young  Spaniard. 

Yet  ICary  was  serene  through  it  all.  She  was  not  able 
to  be  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  kingdom's  release  from  schism, 
which  absence  in  another  mood  would  have  caused  her 
distress  ;  but  she  lay  cheerfully  in  bed.  and  said  her 
prayers  al<»Ms. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  aUe  to  receive  the  Princess 
Elisabeth,  yriu>  had  come  to  Somerset  Place  with  a  great 
retinue ;  and  the  nueting  of  the  two  in  puUic  was  all 
that  could  be  wished  by  those  who  loved  unity. 

So  the  winter  days  moved  on,  Christmas  came  and 
went,  kept  quietly  at  Greenwich,  and  every  hour  that 
passed  brought  the  King  nearer  to  his  wife. 

Mistress  Ikmner  was  passing  along  a  caaidot  that 
looked  <m  a  court  at  the  back  of  Placentia,  towards  the 
evening  of  a  March  day. 

A  link  was  burning  below,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Queen's  guard  were  on  duty  beside  it.    She  paused  a 
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mOTjent  to  look  at  them  as  they  rtamped  about  in  their 
great  doaks  to  a  keen  wind  was  Mowing  through  tt« 
opengate;  and  as  she  looked,  a  tired  hoiS.  withTridCT 
onhu  bjjk,  stnmbled  through  and  drew  up  with  hanging 

iSlS^*r5!'?'*^  **«**'  but  she  saw  the  guards 
J^v^***^'^!''^*  satate  as  the  man  <Srf 

^2^i*   JSi;^*^  '^'^  "^^i^^i   'or  penKHiages 
«nj^t  aU  hoars,  and  the  matter  might  be  impo^ 

^  an  hour  later  she  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  the 


««iS;J^J?!^  ^^*y  "  «>"«'"  Mid  the  page 
ewitediy.       Her  Grace  desires-— "  ^ 

i^|«»e  was  out  of  the  room  and  half  way  down  the 
Ste  found  the  Queen  nearly  hysterical  with  joy. 

"  Hi?  w-*K~'™''    ^"."^  ia  her  deep  broken  voice. 
His  Highness  is  at  Calais,  Lmu  Deo  I" 

^^  caught  Jane  passionately  and  kissed  her  on  both 

to  thiee  day.  had  passed  without  a  message  from  the 
^^J^'u.^''  ***°««  ™  exta^^nary.  Her 
e^'^.^^^^"  flushed  with  crimson,  a^er  SS 
eyes  bnght  and  exated.  She  moved  up  and  down 
^«  ttje  h«rth,  forgetting  her  dignity,  describing^ 
K^  8  adventures,  speaking  of  a  storm  of  rain  whiShad 
dTMiched  him  a  week  before,  telling  little  tales  that  Ae 
had  drawn  out  of  Lord  Robert.  ""es  mat  sne 
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"  He  wffl  be  here  ia  three  dtys,"  die  cried  again.  "  He 
will  croM  the  sea  to-morrow.  Oh  i  Jane,  pray  ior  fair 
weather.    Thank  God  for  His  meraesi " 


It  aeeitted  at  if  she  had  whoDy  foifoHn  the  perplexi- 
ties that  surrounded  her  husband's  coming,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Gudinal  as  regarded  meeting  one  who  wm 
still  professedly  at  war  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the 
anxieties  of  the  French  situation  and  the  labyrinth  of 
the  yet  unravelled  conspiracy.  She  coold  only  speak 
of  how  His  Hi^mess'  rooms  must  be  prepared  at  once — 
summoning  a  page  to  send  him  in  haste  to  bring  Master 
Rochester— of  the  progress  that  must  be  made  through 
London  so  soon  as  the  King  was  sufficiently  rested ; 
of  how  my  Lord  Cobham  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
must  bear  the  swords-of-State  at  mass  on  the  morning 
after  the  return. 

Jane  watched  her,  listened,  oounseUed,  soothed ;  and 
wcmdered  meanwlule  whether  her  mistress  had  forgotten 
too  the  dumge  in  her  own  vppeaxvace,  her  fallen  cheeks, 
her  unhealthy  pallor,  the  wrinkles  round  her  short- 
sighted eyes,  the  dumsy  ¥reaknes8  of  her  gait  and  figure. 
Mary  ambled  to  and  fro,  a  piteous  sight  to  her  friend, 
and  surdy  an  unwdoome  sight  to  her  young  husband  I 

The  three  days  passed  in  an  unwonted  bustle ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  Court  changed.  Within  the  palace 
men  ran  about  with  messages  and  bundles ;  the  hall  was 
fiUed  with  the  tumult  of  hammers,  and  the  courtyard 
with  waggons  laden  with  dean  rushes,  hangings,  and 
funuture.  Grave  men  bent  on  stately  business  were 
run  into  by  boys  \rbo  flew  about  on  errands ;  Lwds  of 
the  Coundl  were  refused  admittance— it  was  tdd  them 
that  her  Grace  was  in  tiie  King's  rooms  and  must  not  be 
disturbed.    It  seemed  m<»e  like  the  bridal  preparations 
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tuqg  gauery,  iwitctiiQg  the  nwitker.  with  her  wv— 
about  her,  cauM^ttenjlaihid  oowS. Ti^ .SSJ?^" 

oo  the  jooniey,  whether  he  wu  tired  i^Wi*T2 
rauied.    She  dined  alone  u|ii«n.^rVl^.»^ 

ir^^v.  ^•£"11"^  "-y  .t  ten  o-cS 

iis^rt'tdrJt.-ts.rt-^  r£? 

^-^jWehoofa.    S«ethe«t.  «.  if  it  be  not 

A.  it  grew  towanJi  evening  her  mood  chmged  a  Bttle 
a-Vpeied  won.  oot  by  e«itement,  «S^t^ 

tvntetog  hjuA  art  tapping  feet,  bdt  u^lj^ 
«*e  of  her  chur  opposite  the  fee.  She  ouiJrf  Jk! 
c-rta™  to  be  dmwn  and  the  J^,^"^^ 
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than  onee  iMeand  looked  at  benelf  in  the  minor,  smooth, 
ing  oat  the  heavy  f old»  of  doth  of  lilver  that  hung  from 
her  waist,  patting  her  taaBiant  headnfaess,  staring  into 
her  own  reiected  eyes  with  parsed  lips,  while  Jane 
watched  her,  dieading  questions. 

Again  she  came  bMk,  sat  down,  threw  an  arm  round 
Jane  and  drew  her  towards  her. 

II  Talk  to  me,  sweetheart." 

"  Madam,  what  can  I  say  ?  Does  not  your  own  heart 
tell  you  more  thaa  I  can  ?  " 

Mary  kissed  her. 

"  It  tells  me  so  mncfa,"  she  said, "  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  it.  Is  all  prepared  ?  Tell  me  again,  Jane,  is  all 
prepared?" 

"  Your  Grace,  there  is  everything.  The  gentlemen  are 
in  their  liveries;  I  have  seen  the  hall  myself;  the 
hangings  are  in  place.    The  boy  is  to  sing  in  the  parlour." 

"I  shall  receive  his  Highness  in  the  Presenoe- 
Chamber,"  went  on  Mary  for  the  twentieth  time  that  day, 
"aad  shall  bring  htm  in  here  immediately.  He  will 
have  so  much  to  tell  me.  And  we  sop  at  seven.  Tdl 
me,  Jane,  there  is  nothti^  wanting  to  pleaauie  his 
Highness  ?    I  have  focgotten  nothing  ?  " 

"  Your  Grace  has  fcogotten  iK>thing." 

"He  is  very  late,  is  he  not  ?  Is  it  dark  yet 
sweetheart?" 

"  Why,  no,  madam ;  it  wiU  be  half  an  hour  yet  to 
dark." 

Far  away  a  trumpet  pealed,  and  there  was  a  sound 
of  running  footsteps  in  the  corridor  outside.  Mary 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides. 

"  Come,  madam,"  said  Jaite,  and  led  her  out. 

Tb'  Presence-chamber  was  ablaze  with  lights  as  the 
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ia^n^^^^  with  W  ladia.  bdimd  her  Mnd 

wM-«nciiet  boned  in  •ooncee  alooff  thu  ♦»T.m.t.;_i 

^  a^  in  t«II  rtaiKl«dt  00  tt»  to*  A  dSH!? 
<rf  ffuarA  ta  0mMi..„j  «Air    ^  7?^*    ^  *»We  Jiae 

beW»d  them  <«  d^ej^cS^fSV".:^  "P"  "^ 

at  the  hiidier  end^ii..  ^  ^'?"***  ^'^ '"»•  l«ft 
♦i«J-r  ^^  end  of  the  room  at  the  foot  of  f h*  ««» 

moranr.  M  rM«w?5L"  T*  "^ '>«8«n  to  shift  .ad 
«ith  fchW  ta«*^  ''^  ""^  "^  "f  «*«  «oor, 

voice—  ^^  ^  ™  *)or— one  deM^  eonorow 


"  God  »«  the  King  ««j  the  Qoeea  I  .. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  hrilwMOMVL..u  . 

•Me  the  g™„  rtiB  thSH^.  IS^cSb 
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flames  flared  and  leaned  this  way  and  that ;  the  ama 
stured  and  Oapptd  upon  the  wall. 

The  last  ushers  came  up,  bowed  low  and  wheeled  aside 
to  their  places,  and  Philip  appeared  walking  alone,  his 
cap  CD  his  head,  his  long  face  flashed  with  wind  and 
exercise,  his  doak  thrown  back,  his  riding  cane  stiU  in 
his  hand,  and  his  legs  splashed  from  ankle  to  knee. 

He  stopped  dead  as  he  saw  the  Queen,  drew  himself  up, 
lifted  his  cap,  and  sank  down  in  a  deep  reverence  that 
answered  to  hers. 

They  both  rose  together,  advanced;  he  took  her 
hand,  bowing  over  it,  and  kissed  it;  then  in  a  moment 
the  arms  of  each  were  round  the  other,  and  their  lipa 
met,  yirUlt  the  room  thundered  ironic  applause  and 
congratulation. 
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MAMTEM  MAMTQlf  WUPTtM  Til  QJJWMH  AGAIN 

^^"Sr^J^  T  "^"^  over  hit  bookt  la  hi, 

Sl^  is?  ^.^*^  *^  <»*3^  Wore.  MdT 
«SZ!?^  JfeS"*''''''™'   «*    Cali^.    Md    both 

iSSJSi-S*"  "^  threatened.    There  wJTa 
P«J^2;^5J:ienqMrfm^    for  the  troop,  in  eSiiS 

SLS^.5*!;^f  *°  "^  **»«  FrwTin^SKto 

^JJ«Jt  exiHdjion  from  France  wat  not  pleasant  to 
o«toH*ite.    TT»e    Archbishop    had    crd^T^Nk 

Neither  were  Mbmignor  PriuU'i  home.Dro«)ect«  «iv 
;«>«pteuing.  Tl^CardinalhadbeST^SSK^ 
L5^J^,»»°°»«»,  to  «»wer  it;  he  had^ 

SSL  .^  5rT!f  ^^^  «  ^* '  ^^  W»  official 
d^faoo  and  the  subrtitution  of  the  amiaWe  but  feeble 

^^•™  h^^"**.  had  only  been  prevented  fiom 

te^JSSTT^  ^^"  ^  wppreseing  the  letters 
^nS^*  S?"  !?««  °»«»tbs  that  state  of  afflurs  had 
contmned;    the  Cardinal  had  ceased  to  exerase  his 
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supreme  legatine  powers,  and  now  acted  only  as  legaius 
natus  and  Metropolitan  of  the  realm,  but  any  day  the 
blow  might  fall ;  a  messenger  might  get  through  from 
Rome,  and  there  would  be  no  choice  but  to  throw  up 
the  management  of  the  troubled  kingdom,  and  obey  the 
summons. 

It  was  reported  by  humourists  that  Monsignor  Priuli 
had  said  more  than  once  the  mass  ad  postulandam  greUiam 
bene  monendi  on  behalf  of  the  reigning  Vicar  of  Christ. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  prospect  was  the  rumour 
that  the  Queen  was  pregnant ;  if  this  were  true,  as  the 
Cardinal  believed  it  to  be,  all  else  sank  into  insignificance ; 
if  it  were  not  true,  the  view  was  darker  still.  It  was 
certain  that  the  Queen  could  not  live  many  years  longer ; 
and  her  successor  could  be  none  other  than  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Of  course  this  lady  might  be  sincere  in  her 
profession  of  the  Catholic  Faitii.  Monsignor  judged  no 
man  or  woman  hardly ;  but  he  would  not  have  staked 
his  eternal  salvation  on  that  sincerity,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  stake  even  his  temporal  wdfare. 

The  priest  aghed,  pushed  away  his  Plato's  Republic, 
rose  and  went  to  the  little  high  window  that  looked  out 
on  to  the  river. 

It  was  a  dear  winter-day,  sunny  and  keen.  The  grey 
tower,  where  was  the  prison,  was  to  his  immediate  left ; 
and  beyond  and  at  his  feet  flowed  the  broad  river, 
wrinkled  and  scravded  with  currents.  On  the  further 
side  lay  the  low  marshy  land ;  the  roofs  of  the  palace  and 
abbey  rose  up  misty  and  romantic  against  the  pale  sky. 
Something  in  the  view  recalled  him;  and  he  went 
almost  immediately  back  to  his  table,  sat  down  and  took 
up  a  letter  that  lay  there,  and  read  it  again. 

"  Mcmseigneur, — 

"  I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  letter  in  answer  to 
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mine ;  and  your  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  wait  upon 
you.  It  is  a  matter  very  private,  and  I  was  recom- 
mended to  come  to  your  lordship  on  it  nearly  two  years 
ago,  but  I  have  had  great  sorrow,  and  the  affair  lay 
neglected.  I  pray  God  that  the  delay  has  done  no  harm. 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you,  monseigneur,  of  all  this, 
better  when  I  come  to  you.  I  will  present  myself  on 
Tuesday  at  ten  o'clock.  Your  Lordship's  most  humble 
servant,  Guy  Manton,  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen's  Guard 
at  St.  James'  Palace." 

The  priest  remembered  Master  Manton  very  well. 
He  had  spoken  to  him  three  or  four  years  before  at 
Lambeth,  soon  after  the  Cardinal's  arrival  in  England, 
and  had  noticed  him  again  particularly,  once  at  Green- 
wich,  besides  seeing  him  at  other  times  in  an  official  way. 
He  did  not  know  he  had  been  made  lieutenant,  and 
supposed  this  must  have  been  done  when  honours  were 
distributed  on  the  previous  Christmas  Day.  He 
wcmdered  what  this  matter  was  on  which  Master  Manton 
wished  to  see  him ;  it  would  not  be  very  important  if 
it  had  been  delayed  so  long. 

It  was  now  half.past  nine.  The  priest  had  said  mass 
in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  at  seven  o'clock,  and  had 
been  at  his  books  ever  since.  He  would  give  himself  a 
rest  now,  and  walk  about  a  little. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  tapped  upon  the  door  of  the 
page's  doset,  and  sent  the  boy  downstairs  to  Morton's 
gateway  to  see  if  the  gentleman  were  come.  After  five 
minutes  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stone  stairs  outside, 
and  stood  up  to  receive  his  visitor. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  Master 
Manton  that  the  young  man  was  considerably  changed 
since  he  had  last  noticed  him.    He  was  thinner  in  the 
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face,  there  were  little  wxinklet  at  the  comen  of  his  eyea, 
and  his  whole  expression  had  lost  the  look  of  alight 
arraganGe  and  self-sufficiency  that  had  been  there  before. 
His  bearing  too  was  very  quiet  luid  modert,  and  con- 
trasted  oddly  with  his  gorgeous  dress,  the  impression 
offered  by  the  long  sword  gathered  in  his  left  hand,  and 
the  great  rvwelled  spurs  cm  his  boots. 

"I  must  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said  the  priest, 
smiling  pleasantly  out  of  his  black  eyes.  "  I  suppose  it 
was  on  Christmas  Day." 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur.    Master  Rochester  recommended 

me  for  it,  when  he  was  to  be  made  Lord  Chamberiain." 

The  voice  too  was'  quiet,  and  entirely  without  self- 

consaousness ;   and  the  priest  had  a  distinct  emotion 

of  attraction  towards  this  young  man. 

"Sit  down,  sir,"  he  said.    "It  is  an  hour  helon 
dumer  yet.    You  will  dine  with  us  ?  " 
Guy  shodc  his  head. 

"  I  am  on  duty  at  noon,"  he  said.    "  I  must  not." 
priest  nodded,  settled  himself  in  his  chair  and 
his  feet. 
Then  the  other  began. 

"  It  is  on  the  subject  of  a  cypher,  Monseigneur,  that 
I  wish  to  consult  you.  Master  Norris  gave  me  to 
understand  that  you  had  studied  such  ttoigs." 

"  I  have  a  little  skill  in  it,"  said  Monsignor.  "It  has 
been  my  pastime." 

"  Wen,  lur,  this  is  a  letter  in  cypher  that  I  took  from 
one  of  the  conspirators  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  heard  any  tale  of  my  adventure  ?  " 

Guy  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  but  a  little  pale ;  and 
his  eyes  were  keen  and  bright  •  he  looked  the  priest 
straight  in  the  face  M 

Monsignor  nodded  gently.     ^ 

"  I  heard  a  tale "  he  began. 
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"This  man  had  been  my  friend,"  went  on  the  other 
without  flinching.     "  I  had  warned  him  two  or  three 
times  that  now  that  I  ttbs  in  her  Grace's  service  loyalty 
was  before  friendship.     I  forebore  to  follow  him  once 
when  I  might  have  laid  hands  on  him.    Then  I  caught 
him  jotting  again  and  gave  him  up.  ...  I   make  no 
WBcuae,  and  ask  none.  ...    The  paper  that  I  took  on 
him  I  kept  to  myself;  I  washed  to  make  my  way  with  it ; 
to  make  some  discovery  that  would  bring  me  honour.    T 
tried  t»  read  it ;  but  could  not.    Then— then  my— the 
fdlow  was  put  to  the  torture ;  I  obtained  from  her  Grace 
that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  at  once— he  had 
been  my  friend,  Monseigneur.    He  was  tried  and  cast, 
and  he  was  hanged  a  Uttlc  after.  .  .  ." 

The  priest  was  looking  discreetly  into  the  fire  now 
and  was  smiling  gently.    There  was  sUenoe  a  moment ; 
them  without  lifting  his  eyes  he  slid  in  a  word. 
"  And  the  paper,  Ifaster  ICantcm  ?  " 
"  The  paper,  Monseigneur,  I  put  away  among  my 
things     I  had  not— I  put  it  away,  Monseigneur.  .  ." 
I  understand,  sir,"  murmured  the  priest  softly. 

And  then  no  doubt " 

"  Then  I  forgot  it,"  said  Guy,  "  or  if  I  remembered  it. 
It  was  only  for  a  day  or  twa  I  found  it  again  by  chance 
iMt  week,  in  one  of  my  books  that  I  had  not  opened  for 
a  long  whUe— a  Plauius,  Monseigneur.  I  have  begun  to 
read  the  classics  again  lately.    I  looked  at  it  a  little,  but 

amid  make  nothing  out Her  Grace  has  made  me 

aheutenant  now ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  that  it  sboulu 
be  read— and  if  it  is  of  no  service  to  her  Grace— and 
It  IS  likely  not  to  be— it  can  be  destroyed  and  forgotten." 
His  voice,  which  had  wavered  once  or  twice,  was  steady 
again  now,  and  the  priest  was  not  afraid  to  lode  up  at 
tam.  He  was  even  paler  than  he  had  been  just  now, 
but  his  closed  lips  were  firm  and  his  eyes  downcast,  as  he 
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A«w  out  a  little  folded  paper  and  handed  it  across  the 

Monsignor  took  it  without  a  word,  unfolded  It  carefuUv 
jujd  smoothed  it  out.  It  was  about  six  inches^Ze! 
witii  rough  edges,  and  was  written  without  breaks  with 
^-a^ozen  lines  of  letters  and  signs.  He  studied  it 
^fuUy  a  mmute  or  two  in  silence,  then  laid  it  on  the 
table  and  looked  across  at  the  young  man  again. 
You  must  leave  this  with  me,  sir,"  he  said.    "  As 

^mT'ii*  ^P"»*^^^y  0'  no  importance.    It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  formal  document  of  any  kind." 
"  w?**'^  nothing,"  said  Guy  briefly. 
Where  did  the— the  man  carry  it  ?  "  said  the  Driest 
avoiding  his  eyes  again.  wiatnepnest, 

"It  was  with  two  other  papers  in  a  little  leather 
pocket-book."  answered  the  otbTwithout  T^mT 
Very  weU,  sir;    I  will  do  my  best.    I  -vill  com- 
municate  with  you.    I  may  have  to  ask  a  question  or 
two.    And  If  after  aU  it  is  of  importance  ?" 

I  shall  foUow  your  advice,  Monseigneur.  No  one 
but  your  lordship  and  myself  will  kno  "its  content^ 
perhaps  not  even  myself." 

••  Ah !  but  I  shaU  teU  you  wiuit  I  find.    Forgive  me 

Mast^  Manton ;  but  even  if  you  have  no  ambition  left 

you  still  have  your  duty."  * 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  sUence.    Then  Guy's 

voice  came  hoarse  and  low,  almost  fierce. 

How  did  you  know  that,  Monseigneur  ?  " 

The  pnest  looked  tiranquiUy  at  the  fire  as  he  answered. 

.r.A  *  '^  */u®**  *  business,  sir,  to  know  such  things, 

^Lt  '^J^  ^d  faces  so  far  as  Almighty  gS 

pemuts.    I  knew  you  were  in  trouble  when  I  saw  you 

at  Greenwich;  in  fact  I  said  so  to  Friar  Peto.  Audit 
w  further  my  busmess,"  he  added  smiling,  "to  read 
cyphers.    You  told  me  so  yourself." 
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"  And  the  ambition  ?  " 

"  Ambition  is  a  fever,  Master  Manton.  You  are  in 
no  fever  now,  but  a  chiU,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say " 

Guy  lau(;hed  very  softly,  but  without  a  trace  of 
bitterness. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Monseigneur.  I  have  lost 
the  fever— recovered,  I  should  say.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  state  I  am  now,  but  it  may  very  well  be  a  chill. 
And  again,  Monseigneur,  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

The  priest  smiled  still  more. 

"  It  was  not  hard,  sir.  You  had  no  interest  in  your 
own  promotion  when  you  spoke  of  it;  and  an 
ambitious  gentleman  does  not  take  to  his  classics  again 
when  he  has  left  them  off.  Besides,  you  confessed  you 
had  once  been  ambitious.    Is  more  wanted  'e  " 

Guy  still  looked  at  him  with  a  curiously  steady  interest 
in  his  eyes. 

"  And  do  you  understand  why  I  did  what  I  did  ?  " 

''  Not  yet,  altogether,  sir  ?  ' 

"  Will  you  hear  my  confession,  Monseigneur  ?  " 

The  priest  bowed  and  made  as  if  to  stand  up. 

"  One  moment,  Monseigneur,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  first,  so  that  I  need  not  keep  you  so  long.  I 
approached  the  sacraments  last  Easter,  and  again  at 
Christmas ;  I  am  trying  to  lead  a  good  life— to  be  simple 

and  tender "    Guy  paused  a  moment—"  to  be  simple 

again.  I  am  weary  of  the  other.  I  have  been  a  hard 
devil,  as— as  I  meant  to  be.  But— but  the  priest 
did  not  understand ;  he  told  me  I  had  been  right  in 
what  I  did— and  again  at  Christmas " 

Monsignor  bowed  gently. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Guy  with  an  effort.  "  I  do  not  say 
he  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know.  God  knows !  But— 
ah  I  you  understand,  do  you  not,  father  ?  " 
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•'  I  think  I  underttand." 

P^  them  away;    he  told  me  they  were  viiS 
"^^«S21T  f '  **"*  *^^  y^  underttand.  fathoT' 

h*?'!?'  f **^  "?  abruptly.    His  face  had  chanced  j  he 

"Are  you  ready,  father  ?  Here  ? " 
wMuIT'llS^^  "^^  *  kneeling-atool  against  the 
^^ti^ZuT"'  ^^^tacros^^LSJ 
hS  tobte  i  ™,L  *^*^"  drew  out  of  the  drawer  of 
ms  table  a  pw;^e  stole.  He  went  across  and  sat  down  • 
and  G^.  with  his  eye.  ii«d  on  the  iv«y  crucSX' 
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Guy  was  in  his  room  a  week  later  with  Master  Keanlev 
S^fT,*5^,*'"^"*  new.  that  had  00^  l„t^S 
t^  !i^'  ^^•'  *°**  *»*  ^  »^val  too  late  (rf  S! 
^ehundred  men  whom  the  Queen  had  sent  off  to^ 

bit^t*!!^  'T**.  ^"  ^*"y  *»^  *0'^<J«  this  sUent 
bitter  man  dunng  the  last  year  of  his  Ufe  at  Court  • 

X2t^*^°l  "T^'  '^'^  "*  ^^  ^  hour  or^ 
J?S  iTSr*  t!^"^'  ^^"^  his  fingers  and  staring 

to  tne  other.    Dick  was  a  mystery  to  him,  though  his 

«un  of  thnty.  Mid  had  been  promoted  on  Mary's  ac^ 

T^Lt^S^T^?^'  ^  ^  always^n  a^ 
^nt  Catholic  ^  had  concealed  his  opinions  in  S 
^«^  reigns.  He  appeared  devoted  in  his  sour  w^ 
toMi^s  cause,  but  met  with  no  particular  recognition; 

A^  ^  !^  describing  the  talk  he  had  heard 
^22»tatts  of  the  preparations  to  be  made  to  re^ 

Dick  grunted. 

"  5?^®.!?"  **  °°  P»*°*  *Pa^."  observed  Guy. 
thev  te?   wSf^^J^?-    "Andofwhatgood^wiU 
Si  •   L7    ?K  *r****^  "  ^'^^^  °«t  have  been 

sus^nrt!^'^  in  this ;  Calais  had  been  taken  with 

ofssstr    "^  *  "^  "^  '""^"^^  "^ 

"  Her  Grace  was  out  of  her  bed  at  six  this  morning," 
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went  on  Guy,  "and  my  lord  Cardinal  was  with  her 
again  by  seven." 

Dick  blew  out  hit  lipa  contemptuously  and  set  his  chis 
on  his  hands. 

"  They  say  it  will  break  her  heart,"  added  the  other. 
Dick  did  not  move  or  answer. 

Tom  Bradshawe  looked  in  presently  to  say  that  there 
was  a  servant  from  Lambeth  below  with  a  letter.  Should 
he  come  up,  or  would  Master  Manton  come  down  ?  The 
letter  was  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands. 

Guy  went  down,  and  telling  the  man  to  wait,  took  the 

!J?*v  *°*°  *  parlour  tp  read  it.    It  was  from  Monsignor 
Ptiuli. 

•'  Master  Manton,"  it  ran,  "  I  can  do  nothing  with 
your  matter.    It  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  important.    I  have  tried  the 
usual  methods  in  vain.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  afEair 
ofakey-word.    That  of  course  we  have  not ;  and  with- 
out that  it  is  desperate.    It  must  be  a  word,  sufficiently 
long,  where  no  letter  is  written  twice  over ;  that  is  if 
they  have  fdlowed  that  method  as  is  usually  done.    If 
you  know  of  any  such  that  Master  Brownrigg  carried 
about  him,  or  a  ring  or  a  paper  or  such-like,  send  it  to 
me.    He  is  likely  to  have  carried  it  on  him ;  if  not,  it 
will  be  an  easily  remembered  word.    I  have  tried  near 
a  hundred  afready,  and  with  no  success.    But  I  do  not 
yet  despair.    There  are  not  very  many  such  words ;  I 
have  a  little  book  that  I  made  of  them  a  year  ago  ;  for, 
as  I  told  you,  it  is  my  pastime.    I  am  thinking  now  that 
it  may  be  Latin  ;  that  is  usual  when  the  writers  are  of 
various  nations  as  in  this  case.    I  have  tried  all  that  I 
can  think  of,  such  as  the  names  of  those  who  had  to  do 
with  the  plot,  but  with  no  success." 
The  letter  ended  without  signature. 
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Guy  was  attonithed  at  the  lerenity  and  tc  '  >f  the 
writer,  coniideriiig  the  drcumstanoet  in  which  1^  .gland 
now  found  hendf.  It  leemed  to  him  tUt  Monaignor 
PrittU's  deacriptioo  of  cypher-solving  as  his  pastime  was 
a  very  inadequate  phrase. 

As  regarded  the  request  Guy  was  bewildered  at  the 
impossibility  of  complying  with  it.  He  never  remembered 
having  seen  Stephen  with  a  ring ;  there  was  not  the 
faintest  clue ;  and  surely  such  key-words  as  Monsignor 
described  must  exist  in  endlebi  numbers. 

He  wrote  a  liiie  back,  telling  him  that  he  had  no 
evidence  to  offer;  gave  it  to  the  servant  and  went 
upstairs  again,  to  find  Dick  gone. 

Ever  since  Guy's  interview  with  Monsignor  Priuli,  he 
had  been  wondering  at  the  acuteness  of  the  man.  His 
own  character,  only  half-known  to  himself,  had  been 
laid  before  him  in  the  little  room  in  Cranmer's  Tower 
with  an  astonishing  and  a  convincing  predaion.  He  had 
told  his  own  story  obscurely  and  hesitatingly,  answering 
now  and  again  questions  that  appeared  to  him  strangely 
irrelevant ;  then  the  priest  had  been  sUent  for  fuU  a 
minute;  then  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  dispassionate 
voice  he  had  stated  his  diagnosis. 

The  penitent  was  told  that  he  had  sinned  against 
light.  God  had  endowed  him  with  the  jewel  of  sym- 
pathy, and  he  had  mistaken  its  nature ;  or  rather  he 
had  wilfully  desired  other  virtues  that  were  not  within 
his  reach,  and  for  their  sake  had  sacrificed  what  he 
already  possessed.  This,  the  priest  told  him,  was  one  of 
the  most  subtle  dangers  that  the  Evil  one  presented  to 
the  soul  of  man.  There  were  some  men  bom  hard,  un- 
compassionate,  resolute,  and  self-centred.  These  were 
the  souls  that  God  set  to  be  rulers.  He  was  not  one  of 
them,  and  he  had  tried  to  be.    Others  were  by  nature 
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■wvanu  and  lovera.    The  eifcct  of  a  man*,  attemot  to 
^  the  one  natj«  for  tte  otl»r  i^t  S^^  S 

brutal  and  pawonate.    He  had  the  fire  ofthe  wl 

U^JT^^  the  actual  guUt  involved  in  this  instance 

JSrSN*^"^"^"**^*-    He  had  named  «.tir 
nm.  ambition,  and  a  perverted  chivalry  at  the  motived 

God  lay,  not  in  handing  Stephen  over  to  Jurtice-that 
act.  inspired  by  othet  motives,  might  have  b^a 
^^^l^l^^f^^.  acceptable' to  God--S  iTla; 
to  the  vmdictiveness.  the  wounded  pride,  the  fury  ^ 
■etfM^vancement  that  had  acoompa^  ielct 
T^  tt«  pri<»t  had  stopped  deadltmoment 
Of  the  gudt  now.  I  will  say  only  this "  he  ha^ 
gone  on  to  his  dight   foreign  LSt  ^t  G^ 

.wTf  J;  ^-  .  ^^    ^^  <J«tested   youiaelf-is 

.?^;k  ^^^1°*°t  for  you.  my  «m.  lies  to  the  w^ 
mW^^«r  ^?  "^y  began  to  tread.  Y^ 
^«^^*  »!^rJ^  ^**''* ;  see  that  it  has  no  n»urrection. 
wS^J?^  ^  **"**'  '***'" '  **^*^«'  towards  your  Saviou^ 
J^om  you  have  ^udfied ;  tender  towards  your  ndX 
bo^M^hom  you  have  ofended;   and  tender  tow^Si 

o?^    K  S  ^**"  ^''^  ^^-P*****-    Entreat  for  the  gift 
^tears.    « th«:e  be  any  towards  whom  you  feel  har& 
be  zealous  m  the  discemtog  of  their  viftaes     Md  m 
you  yourseU  have  said.  ymTmust  be  simpte     You^muS 
take  what  God  sends  without  deprecationTand  S^  whS 
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He  bids  without  fearfnlneM.    You  wiU  take  for  your 
hdy  penance  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  ji^ 

whid»  you  wiU  lay  upon  your  kneee  each  day  ii  cmi 
week. 

By  the  time  that  Guy  WM  leated  in  the  wherry  to  take 
Wm  home,  he  had  capitulated  to  this  thiewd  priest  who 
knew  hmi  better  than  he  knew  himself.  There  were 
points  in  what  had  been  said  to  him  that  he  did  not  yet 
JoUy  understand ;  but  he  yielded  now  in  these  tio. 
This  man  knew  better  than  he. 

His  sense  of  the  priest's  skill  was  with  him  still,  as 
he  oontempUted  the  bewUderment  of  the  cypher.  It 
■eemed  a  hopeless  task;  but  was  any  unravellment  too 
complicated  for  Monsignor  Priuli  ? 

In  the  larger  worid,  as  the  days  went  on.  it  became 
apparent  that  there  were  compUeations  there  too  that 
needed  shrewd  heads  and  strong  hands. 

The  country  was  sullen  and  furious  at  the  loss  of 
CaUis;  and  resented  it  against  the  Queen.    It  was  this 
cursed  foreign  marriage,  they  said,  which  they  had 
ahijys  distrusted,  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  disgrace. 
PhUip  had  embroiled  them  with  France,  in  spite  rf  his 
promises ;  it  was  that  that  had  led  to  the  fury  of  the 
awault  on  the  EngUsh  forts ;  that  and  the  penecution 
which  he  had  stirred  up.  and  which  always  re-awakened 
when  he  was  in  the  country,  combined  to  set  London 
smouldering  with  indignation  against  the  Queen,  which 
was  not  dispeUed  either  by  the  rumours  of  her  pregnancy 
HOT  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  re-take  the  forte. 
When  Guisnes  feU  three  weeks  later  the  smoke  nearly 
burst  into  flame. 

Dick  Kearsley  appeared  in  hall  one  night  with  a  great 
piece  of  idaister  across  his  forehead.    He  scowled  so 
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furioudy  at  aU  who  looked  at  him  that  he  was  asked  no 
quetbons;  but  Guy  found  him  foUowing  afterwards  on 
the  stairs  up  to  his  room. 

They  sat  down  together  by  the  fire,  and  were  sUent 
It  was  fuUy  five  minutes  before  Dick  burst  out— 

It  was  a  ftwil  knave  who  cursed  her  Grace  in  the  park. 
1^  damned  hound  I  But  he  wiU  curse  no  more  for  a 
while.  I  aacked  his  head  for  him.  Then  his  feUows 
came  round,  and  I  scarce  got  through  on  my  horse  " 

Guy  had  learnt  that  Dick  liked  sympathy  best  when 
It  was  unexpressed;  and  said  nothing.  He  was 
astomshed  a  moment  later. 

"And  her  Grace  has  done  all  for  them "  Dick 

broke  off  abruptly,  ahkf  spoke  no  more  except  by  scowls 
and  monosyllables. 

Two  days  later  Guy  had  a  greater  surprise  still. 

He  was  crossing  the  court  on  his  way  to  hall  for  dinner. 
wh«i  a  figure  came  swiftly  out  of  the  archway  on  his 
nght.  stopped  and  turned  towards  him.  It  was 
Monsignor  himself,  carrying  a  little  leather  bag. 

Guy  went  forward  and  saluted  him,  and  the  Driest 
took  him  by  the  arm 

"Come^with  me.  Master  Manton,  to  some  private 
piace.    I  have  news  for  you." 

There  was  no  word  spoken  on  the  way  upstairs,  and 
It  was  not  until  the  door  of  Guy's  own  rooiwas  shut, 
that  the  young  man  put  his  question- 
Yea,"  said  M(»isignor  gravely. 

He  turned  to  the  taWe,  opened  the  bag  and  shook  out 
thepapMsandabttleleather.boundbook.    He  selected 

two  or  three  of  the  sheets,  pushed  the  rest  aside  and  drew 
up  a  chair. 

"  PrudmUa  I "  he  said,  as  he  sat  down.    "  I  have 
run  her  to  earth." 
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Guy  looked  at  him  in  astoniahment.    The  priest's  face 
beneath  its  thick  white  hair  seemed  sharper  S^^ 

^^^  ^  '^^^^  "^^  ~"«  ««>**«»'  «»d  his  nostrils' 
worked  hke  a  hound  s. 

Jl^J*  **  !  """*'  **^  importance  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man,  sitting  down  opposite  him. 

Monsignor  nodded. 
^' Wait."  he  said.  "  you  shaU  have  my  adventures 

r.St^f^l'^  ^^  from  the  three  before  him,  and 
pushed  It  to  Guy. 

It  was  a  copy  of  the  original  paper,  but  the  rows  of 
letters  seemed  jdightly  rearranged,  and  were  marked  here 
and  there  in  red  ink. 

"  hJ^^^-  **  K^  *^  <^  ^y«'"  »id  the  priest, 
^Pd^^s  methods,  by  Trithemius,  even  b7^ 

"Monseigneur "  began  Guy. 

The  priest  went  on  relentlessly. 

"I  was  convinced  then,  as  I  wrote  to  you.  that  it  was 
mitten  on  a  key-word ;  by  which  method  each  letter 

2  the  message  IS  rendered  by  various  other  letters.    You 

as    X,'  then  '  Z,'  then  '  C ' " 

"  Monseigneur,"  cried  the  young  man  again. 
But  to  discover  that  we  must  have  the  key-word 

~^w  rSL^  ^r^  put  his  finger,  tether! 

Now  I  tned  a  hundred  from  my  little  book  hei«,  as  I 

told  you;  and  with  no  success.    Then  I  tried  all  "ch 

^rds^I  could  think  of  which  might  have  to  So  SS 
tte  conspiracy-«uch  names  as  Ashton,  Horsey,  and  the 

rp^ir  •   ^    r"'  ^  "^neniber,  that  no  letter  should 

^rZ^"^"^"^'    ««>' it  «  easier  to  discover. 

Guy  sighed  desperately.    It  seemed  to  distract  the 
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priest,  for  he  drew  oat  a  little  square  of  paper  and 
pushed  it  across.  It  contained  so  far  as  Gay  noticed,  a 
solid  block  of  letters,  of  which  the  top  line  was  the 
alphabet  written  in  its  proper  OTder. 

"  There  is  the  key,"  went  on  Monsignor.  "  I  tried  all 
sach  words ;  and  no  success.  Then  I  betiiooght  me,  as 
I  wrote  to  yott,  that  the  word  woald  likely  be  a  Latin 
one;  sach  as  En^ish  and  French  and  Scotch  and  Welsh 
would  alike  understand.  It  must  be  a  simple  woid, 
such  as  they  would  remember  too.  I  went  throu^  my 
dictionary  and  wrote  down  all  sach ;  there  were  not  a 
great  number,  by  God's  mercy,  sach  as  would  falfil  all 
tltt  conditions.  I  attempted  the  names  of  countries- 
such  words  too  as  ^iKlwtes— end  at  last  I  caught  her 
among  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  His  guidance 
I  doubt  not" 

He  leaned  across  the  table  and  pointed  with  a  lean 
brown  fiujger  to  the  left-hand  column  of  the  key.  Guy 
followed  it  down,  below  the  letter  A,  and  saw  that  it 
spelt  the  word  Prudeniia. 

"  Master  Manton,  there  was  God's  finger  in  it.    It  is 
he  hardest  of  all  cryptographs ;  and  very  rarely  used 
but  in  France.    It  was  that  that  set  me  thinking." 

"  And  the  message——"  cried  Guy. 

There  was  a  footstep  at  the  door,  then  a  tap  and  a 
brisk  voice  calling  out 

"  It  is  Master  Norris,"  said  the  young  man  hastily 
rising. 

Befcwe  he  could  answo-  the  door  was  open,  and  Jack 
stood  there.  Monsignor  Priuli  made  a  movement  to 
scire  the  papers,  saw  it  was  hopeless,  and  that  he  had 
betrayed  himsdf  by  the  action,  and  sat  back  again, 
smiling  uneasOy.    Guy  gave  him  a  desperate  look. 

"  Come  in.  Master  Norris,"  said  the  priest  "  You 
have  caught  us  plotting.  You  are  discreet,  are  you  not  ? 
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l^  '***  changed.    He  looked  embamssed. 
I  beg  pardon,  Monaeigneur.  Yes,  I  am  discreet ^" 

neecSTTs  ^;<^onT  "^ '^"'*^  P^"*^^  ^*>^ 

^^*2^*;  ^~?*^  '^^^y  *°^  »*  <^y.  who  under- 
rtood  the  look.  It  was  better  that  Master  Norris' mouth 
Aould  be  sealed  at  once  He  went  to  the  door,  motioned 
Jack  withm,  then  pushed  the  bdt. 

"  T'i?i/ ♦'!.°*****'J*^  *  ^^'"  he  said  as  he  came  back. 
Iwmtdl  you  afterwards,  Jack.    Yes,  Monseigneur  ?  " 

i.„Ir  ^***  :I?^  **?**  ***"•  ^"»>  °0W'  and  more 
human  than  when  he  had  come  in  five  minutes  before. 

*u  .i^S'   *^®  «n«88age,"  he  said  genially,  taking  up 
^thirdpaper.    «  I  will  read  it  to  you.    Itis1tnc^<S 
two  for  Master-for  the  feUow  who  bore  it,  I  should 
suppose  of  some  message.    The  first  thi«e  are  dead  fish 
as  I  told  you— they  are  too  stale  for  our  pan," 

He  hf  ted  the  paper  nearer  his  eyes. 

Guy  was  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  excitement. 

It  was  as  if  a  voice  was  to  speak  from  the  dead.  He 
star^  fixedly  at  the  priest's  brown  face,  his  black 
bright  eyes,  his  thatch  of  white  hair. 

'"  '*e™.' '' fead  Monsignor  with  an  intolerable  deliber- 
atenws  Master  Amdd  is  to  go  to  Abingdon  next 
month. 

',', ',  '**"  •  ^®  *™*  ***  remain  in  their  place.' 
Mtem :  the  King  here  waits  for  the  truce  end  '— 
I  shodd  suppose  the  King  of  France,"  went  on  the 
pnest  lowering  the  paper  a  Uttle,  "  but  that  does  not 
concern  us  now." 

''  Yes,  Monseigneur,"  said  Guy's  voice  hoarsely. 
Ah!    Master  Manton,"  said  the  Italian,  looking 
sharpiy  across  at  him,  with  an  authoritative  air.    •'I 
had  forgot  one  thing.     You  remember  our  talk  last 
mo|ith  ?  " 
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Guy  bowed.    The  pribtt  guanoed  at  Jack  who  was 
sitting,  staring  at  both  with  open  mouth. 

"  I  understand  that  you  will  foOow  my  counsel  in  this 
matter  ?  " 

"I  win.  IfoDseignear." 

"  For  ifyouwiUnot,Ihadbestkeepthelast  item 
to  myself." 

"  I  promise." 

"And  from  you,  Master  Nonis,  I  aak  silence." 
"  I  will  keep  sikaioe,  Ifonaeigneur,"  muttered  Jack. 
WeU  thjm—-"  he  lifted  his  paper  once  m^: 

i^v^l   pe  Wncess  E '  -that  is  the  Lady 

iUixabeth—  will  not,)iold  to  any  promise  she  may  make 
as  to  Religion.  She  has  sworn  this  to  Mrs.  Ashley  twice 
She  cannot  have  the  crown  else.  She  is  of  the  new 
religion.'" 

The  priest  laid  the  paper  down,  and  lodcedacrosa  at 
the  two  young  men. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MASTER  IIANTON  FAILS  TO  8BSVB  THE  QUBBN 

1 

t^^i^.S'^'^S^  ««tof  his wheny  at  Lambeth 
jwter-gate,  and  pasM^l  up  into  the  post-room  whl~ 

Mo^ij^  was  awaiting  him  to  take  1^ 

^M«ire  of  business  had  been  overwhelming:  and  tS 

^ht  of  the  government,  was  occupied  in  a&in  from 
2«^ungton^t  lUeQueenhadfobevi^e^ 
rflo:vi^  ^  °"°*'^  "«**^  <><  the  CouncU.  and 

the^'^J?^*'!?^  !!!  ^^^  ^  "^^^  even  in 
^^ST..  ^  r^y^t  through  towards  the 
ctopel.    Men-at-arms,  in  pikes  and  breastolatea  st«vJ 

Sr^^  nS^^  *  ?^  **^"**^ '^  P^  round 

^^TJ?!?  "^^  ^^"^  *^*^  their  tu^  to  ^ 
ttrou^to  the  palace.    A  coupled couriera  solariiS 

^«^^A*^*   *°*^'  '^   stepped  aside  for 
Mouagnor  and  his  companion  to  go  i^Zgh: 

They  passed  through  the  chapel,  makimj  their  rever 
en«  to  the  newly-restored  altar  b^^Xttefi^  ^^ 
at  the  eastern  end,  and  turned  up  to  go  thf^K 
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lobby  towards  the  private  pariour  beneath  Mooiumor's 
own  room.  '— -»-«» 

In  spite  of  Guy's  promise  to  the  priest,  he  had  been 
hwd  to  persuade.  Monsignor  had  insisted  that  the 
mformation  gained  through  the  cypher  should  be 
followed  up ;  and  that  the  man  through  whom  it  had 
bewi  forthcoming  was  the  proper  person  to  act.  Guy 
,??****  *^*  the  paper  was  two  years  old,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  now,  that  the  matter  was  best  forgotten ; 
but  both  the  priest  and  Jack  Notris  had  been  loud  in 
disagreement.  It  was  real  evidence,  they  said,  as  to 
the  Princess'  dispositions,  for  the  note  had  formed  part 
^  a  memorandum  h^d  by  one  of  the  conspirators ;  the 
Queen  had  a  right  to  see  it,  they  declared ;  it  might  be 
of  immense  weight  in  any  action  she  might  take  towards 
the  bequest  of  her  crown.  Guy  had  protested,  entreated, 
and  faUen  sUent ;  and  as  a  solution  at  last  Monsignor 
Pnuli  had  persuaded  him  o  see  the  Caxtlinal  and  abide 
by  his  judgment. 

They  had  half-^n-hour  to  wait  before  the  Cardinal 
made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  passed  in  ahnost 
complete  sflence.  Monsignor  took  his  seat  at  once  at  one 
end  of  the  three  tables  set  in  the  dark-paneUed  pariour, 
and  began  work  upon  a  pile  of  correspondence  that 
waited  there,  tearing  open  letters,  annotating,  writing 
a  hne  or  two,  and  setting  the  broad  sheets  one  by  one 
spread  wide  for  his  master's  inspection.  Guy  went 
across  to  the  Uttle  sUding  window  that  looked  into  the 
interior  of  the  chapel,  and  stared  out  with  unseeing  eyes 
at  the  devout  gloom,  the  low  arched  gaUery  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sanctuary  from  which  late-comers  might  hear 
mass,  the  splendid  sombre  altar  to  his  left  with  its 
hanging  pyx  and  flickering  light. 

He  was  very  ill-at-ease.    He  regretted  having  found 
the  paper  at  aU ;   he  regretted  still  more  the  priest's 
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•iJtoniAing  ikm  and  good  fortune  in  dedpheruur  it 

^  now  laid  bare  again  to  assault.    The  miseries  ofX 

the  present  flowed  so  inevitably  out  of  that.    If  he  had 
had  been  less  ambitio^  and  obstinate  in  keepi^^ 

nappened.    He  had  sinned,  as  the  priest  had  told  him 
and  here  was  the  penalty  of  it.  * 

anSh^  ^  ^  ^^  simplicity  and  peace  more  than 
Mythmg  m  the  world,  and  behold!  hifquest  for  tlS 
was  leading  hmi  once  more  towards  elaborate  inttS^ 
He  would  be  interrogated,  doubted,  blamedT  or CSl 
perhaps  even  commended.  ^^        worse— 

^??  i?  ^^^  **"^  ~"»*'  ^<>^  the  single  window  by 

movements  his  concentrated  keen  face,  staid^^ 
m  the  candlelight,  his  delicate  fingers  poised^th  a 
paper  between  them,  or  deftly  sm^^  Ke  ^ 
Suldr^h^"**  ^^  "**^^  grSSSg^iL^."^ 
Ttlt  m.«?K.^**^^*^  ^^**  ^^  business-Uke  too? 
But  It  must  be  «»sier  here,  he  thought,  in  this  peaceful 

Sd  r?^.^^^^'  where  therein*  a  mightyTe^ 
a«d  a  Christian  temper  to  bear  responsibiliti^  than  in 
the  fevensh  unsettled  Court,  whose^uler  was  a  womai 
and  a  sick  one  at  that ;  where  men  gossipped  anlS 

Wtt^wr*'."^'^^'  unrebuked  ;Xe  it  y^t 
bitterly  hard  to  steer  a  steady  course. 

HJffi^u  ^^^'^^  "^  °**  ««=ape  from  the  present 

difficulty ;  a  stronger  man  than  hVhad  his  hand  0^X6 
afiair.  and  must  be  obeyed.    And  even  wiS  Safa 
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little  event  had  happened,  which  the  young  man  had 
not  yet  dared  to  tell  him,  which  pat  qoieioenoe  oat  of  the 
field.    He  woold  tell  him  in  the  preience  of  the  Cardinal. 

The  door  toddenly  opened :  Monsignor  sprang  to  hit 
feet,  and  Guy  doted  the  window  and  ttraightened  himtelf 
at  the  stately  Cardinal-Archbishop  in  his  long  robes  came 
forward  unattended  into  the  room,  and  the  heavy  door 
swung  to  behind  him. 

He  was  very  grey  now,  the  young  man  taw— far  more 
so  than  a  year  ago.  His  long  forked  beard  was  streaked 
with  it  thickly,  and  the  silver  hairs  showed  the  more 
plainly  across  his  scarlet  cape  and  the  jewelled  cross  on 
his  breast.  His  curly  hair  too  retired  further  back  than 
ever  under  the  square  red  cap,  and  showed  snow-white 
above  the  temfdes ;  only  above  his  large  brown  eyes  the 
eyebrows  were  still  dark  and  young. 

Then  Guy  was  on  his  knee,  kissing  the  oval  sapphire 
ring  on  the  slender  lore-finger. 

In  a  very  few  sentences  Monsignor  had  sketched  out 
the  story,  and  as  he  talked  the  Cardinal  looked  acrott 
the  candles  once  or  twice  at  Master  Manton  in  his  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  Master  Manton  has  agreed  to  follow  your  Eminence's 
advice,"  the  priest  ended.  "  He  is  unwilling  to  push 
himself  forward  in  any  way.  I  have  told  him  that  I 
think  it  a  matter  in  which  he  must  forget  himself  and 
his  wishes.  No  man  but  he  can  vouch  that  the  paper 
is  genuine,  and  I  believe  your  Eminence  will  think  with 
me  that  it  is  an  affair  that  must  be  placed  before  her 
Grace." 

Monsignor  laid  the  sheet  before  the  Cardinal,  bowed 
slightly  to  both  the  men,  and  sat  down  himself. 

The  Cardinal  lifted  the  paper,  balanced  it  a  moment 
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irmolutely^  M  if  to  ipeAk,  th»  checked  himMlf ;  held 
the  ptper  before  his  eyes,  md  it  ilowly  and  laid  it  down 
oo  the  oak  table. 

"  Ifl  undentand  Monteigneur  aright.  Master  Manton," 
he  began  in  his  deep  tender  voice,  "thU  paper  came 
into  your  possession  from  the  person  of  a  spy.  The 
date  IS  two  years  ago."  yr     ^u^ 

Gny  bowed.  He  felt  a  little  reassured  by  that  kindly 
tone  and  virile  presence.  What  a  pair  were  these  friends. 
|»e  thought,  the  one  as  keen  as  steel,  the  other  strong  as 
iron.  And  what  could  he,  a  poor  wooden  thing,  do 
oetween  them  ? 

"  Two  years  ago,"  went  on  the  Archbishop,  "  at  the 
time  when  the  great  plot  was  discovered.  The  spy  was 
•jajrtary  to  Master  Christopher  Ashton.  and  th^fore 
htely  to  have  true  information.  These  notes,  I  under- 
•tand  you  to  think,  Monseigneur.  were  parts  of  a  verbal 
message  that  the  secretary  was  to  give  to  some  man- 
we  do  not  know  whom " 

I'Yes,  your  Eminence;  we  suppose  so.  The  last 
point,  about  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  would  bear  very  greatly 
on  the  plot.  It  would  encourage  those  of  the  oonspiratoii 
who  were  attached  to  the  new  religion,  and  dismay  the 
CathoUcs.  Therefore,  I  should  think,  it  would  be  told 
to  thMe  and  not  to  those.  It  would  be  kept  for  example 
from  the  King  of  France."  *«uipic 

"  I  understand,  Monseigneur.  WeU,  that  does  not 
concern  us  now ;  except  so  far  as  it  was  probably  true 

then.    What  was  the  Lady  Elisabeth's  religious  position 
at  that  time  ?  " 

"  Her  Highness  had  conformed  more  than  two  years 
before,  and  furnished  her  chapel  then."  answered  the 
pnest  mstanUy,  "  but  no  man  that  I  can  find  has  ever 
believed  m  her  conversion,  except  perhaps  her  Grace  and 
a  few  of  the  common  folk." 
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"And  at  the  Un»  of  which  we  ipeak  ? " 
MOQiifnor  ihragged  hit  thookkin. 

BJl^^'plf  ««^  W!*»rh^  b««m»  to  heiir  mm 
But  your  Eminence  knows  better  than  I." 

The  Cardinal  imiled  at  the  bride  tone  of  the  other. 

I  have  never  had  any  great  faith "  he  becan. 

Then  he  turned  to  Guy.  ^^ 

N^^'^lif^ir^L*^  *^**«'  do  you  not? 
Now  I  wUl  tdl  you  thi^  which  is  a  matter  for  your  ear 

■tone.  You  know  that  her  Grace  hae  power  to  leave  the 
oo^  to  whom  she  will-at  least,  'tis  supposed  so. 
She  »  not  greatly  inclined  to  the  Lady  EUsabethTeven 

Sr««.^*;^*^  ****  "  ^  ^y  Elisabeth  is 
legitimate,  then  her  Grace  cannot  be ;  for  their  mothers 
and  thttr  common  father  were  alive  together.    But  I 

t^iJSf'-^  '^  T?«*  ^^'  "  ^  «•  ••tisfled 
that  hw  sister  IS  a  good  CathoUc    Her  Grace  told  me 

^>!St  !?;  '^u*^''*  •  J**»»^  out  of  the  Lady 
Ehsabeth.  before  she  leaves  the  ciown  to  her-should 

G«I  give  no  ion  to  her  Grace-that  she  beUeves  and 
wiU  maintain  the  CathoUc  Religion." 

Guy  bowed.  He  saw  what  was  coming,  and  his  heart 
sank. 

"  Well  then.  Master  Manton.  if  the  Queen's  Majesty 
should  hear  that  her  sister  thinks  he«df  ab«)lved  Cm 
bcr  inomises  in  such  circumstances-nay,  if  even  she 
should  suspect  that  it  might  be  so ;  I  doubt  whether 
she  would  ask  for  such  promises  at  all.  She  would  leave 
her  CTown  to  another-to  her  husband,  may  be.  There 
would  be  war,  no  doubt ;  but  better  war  than  Satan's 
peace.    You  understand  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  understand,  your  Eminence." 

The  Cardinal  paused  a  moment,  fingered  the  paper 
agjun,  and  glanced  at  Guy  reassuringly.  The  youi 
man  felt  more  than  ever  now  how  hopeless  was  even 
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and  in  the  ioiiiid  of  the  voice.  -«iuueye.. 

wuuy  lee  tut  paper.    It  may  be  that  the  will  oav  it 
noattention.    Al«>.  I  think,  that  you  SJ  Se  SU 

your  own  proepects "  ••"mjb^ 

^' Marter  Manton  hu  no  ambitiooa,"  put  in  the  priett 

f«^i^!ir"^..***' '***"•    M"ter  Manton  then  it 
ree  from  very  tnbtle  enemiet ;  and  it  it  the  more  merit 
forh^m  I .  approach  her  Gr«»  «,.    But  youmntT^ 
Marter  Manton;  there  it  no  choice.    IwiCwithyS 
J«^,wUl.  or  Monteigneur  here  will.    But  there  it  ni 

Something  Kwned  to  ttrike  Montignor  tuddenly,  and 
he  mterpoted  with  rather  a  doubSuIaJ.  ^ 

I  had  not  thought  of  thit,  your  Eminence.  Supposing 

i^  hTTt        "5**^1  ever  come  to  the  throne,  it  will 
inT^   *>*PPy  day  for  Matter  Manton." 

^  SS*""!* i~*^  ^^"^y  '"»» *»«  to  tl»«  other, 
but  I  ^Sni;  *  ^^  ^y  I"  *"y  ^^  ^'  '"y  friend. 

•'Indeed,  your  Eminence.  I  have  no  ambitions,  save 
r^*;      ; '"^  Monseigneur  had  not  said  that.    I 

,?r^l  J?'         I^""^  ?***  y***  »P*>''«°  of  J  b«t  it  bears  now 
up^  the  question     I  have  not  even  told  Monseigneu^" 
The  two  looked  up  at  him. 
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"I  have  been  ashamed  to  tell  it,"  went  on  Guy 
uneasily,  "  ashamed  for  a  friend  of  mine ;  but  the  affair 
has  got  abroad  through  his  indiscretion.    He  confessed 
to  me  last  night  that  he  had  bragged  of  this  matter  in 
his  cups." 
"  He        ?  "  snapped  Monsignor. 
"  The  gentleman  who  was  with  us  when  you  came 
to  St.  James',  sir.    I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  spread ; 
but  two  days  ago  I  was  questioned  by  one  or  two  as  to 
whether    I    had   not   something    against    the    Ladv 
EliMbeth." 
M<msignor  sprang  up. 

"Then  that  ends  it,  your  Eminence.  There  is  no 
longer  the  shadow  of  a  question.  Master  Manton  must 
go  to  her  Grace  at  once.  What  was  it  that  Master  Norris 
said,  ar  ?  I  wiU  never  trust  one  of  the  Court  sparks 
again ! " 

"  I  think  that  my  friend  said  that  I  had  something 
that  might  set  them  all  at  ease ;  that  the  heretic  would 
never  come  to  the  throne." 
"  And  who  was  present  ?  " 

"  Half-a-dozen  I  should  suppose.  Master  Wentworth, 
Master  Bassett,  and  some  others." 

There  was  silence  for  fuUy  a  minute.  Monsignor  sat 
down  again  and  looked  at  the  Cardinal ;  Guy  stared  at 
the  ground,  and  the  Cardinal  once  more  fingered  the 
paper  doubtfully. 

Guy  had  not  been  quite  prepared  for  the  sensation 
that  he  had  caused.  He  had  thought  it  annoying  that 
Jack  Norris  had  blabbed  ;  but  very  characteristic ;  and 
he  was  sorry  to  have  to  put  him  to  shame  before  these 
two  ecclesiastics.  He  feared  that  they  would  not 
understand  Jack's  harmlessness. 

But  he  had  not  thought  more  of  it  than  that,  and  he 
was    considerably    startled   by  the    Cardinal's    next 
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Httle  speech,  which  he  uttered  with  a  good  deal  of 
solemnity.  *^  " 

"  Master  Blanton,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  You  must 
look  to  yourself  sharply.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  has 
fnends  who  stick  at  nothing.  You  had  best  leave  the 
paper  here  with  me ;  and  tell  any  so  who  trouble  you 
^ey  can  do  nothing  without  that.  I  wiU  think  over 
the  matter  for  a  day,  and  let  you  know  when  it  wiU  be 
best  to  go  to  her  Grace.  I  should  say  not  until  after 
Easter ;  there  is  too  much  on  her  Grace's  mind :  and 
she  would  not  deal  with  it  as  she  should.  And  look  to 
yourself.  Master  Manton." 

There  had  been  two  or  three  taps  upon  the  door  that 
^y  had  just  noticed ;   he  had  supposed  that  it  was 
(me  of  the  household-officials.    Now  the  tap  came  again 
sharp  and  insistent.  ^^  ^^  * 

Monsignor  noticed  it,  rose  with  an  air  of  slight 
annoyance. and  went  to  the  door,and  opened  it.  Guy  mw 
a  page  on  the  stone-landing  outside  lean  forward  and 
whisper  to  the  priest,  and  the  next  instant  to  his  astonish- 
ment  die  door  was  pulled  wide,  and  Tom  Bradshawe 
stepped  mto  the  room  in  his  page's  dress,  flushed  and 
excited. 

Monsignor  closed  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  came 
forward  past  the  boy,  who  made  his  obeisance,  and  then 
stood  irresolute,  looking  eagerly  from  his  master  to  the 
Cardinal  and  back  again. 

••It  is  a  message  from  the  Court,  your  Eminence," 
said  the  priest ;  "  this  boy  is  sent  for  Master 
Manton." 

Guy  stood  up,  with  a  beating  heart. 
;;Well,  Tom?"  ^ 

•'If  you  please,  sii,  we  are  to  ride  to  Bishop's  Hatfield 
to-day." 

There  was  a  moment's  breathless  silence.    Guy  stared 
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at  the  boy's  flushed  face  and  black  eyes, 
understanding  yet  what  the  message  implied. 

"^  By  whose  orders  ?  "  asked  the  Cardinal  quietly. 

"By  her  Grace's,  your  Eminence." 

"Why?" 

"I  am  to  sing  before  my  Lady  Eli«ibeth  to-night," 
said  the  boy. 

"  And  Ifaster  Ifanton  ?  " 

"  Master  Ifanton  is  to  go  with  me,  ray  Lord." 

Then  Guy  spoke,  and  his  voice  sounded  nat^ 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  effort  which  he  was  making. 

"  Go,  down  Tom ;  wait  for  me  in  the  post-room.    I 
will  be  with  you  in  five  minutes." 

Tom  went  out  after  A  hasty  salutation  to  the  prelates^ 
and  the  door  closed. 
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ceiSr  7!!!„"l?"J"i?^  ^^  "»«  ^  the  footfalls 
^aaed.    Th^  the  Cardinal  Ufted  his  rochet  a  littte 
««»^li.s  toees.  looked  straight  at  Guy.  arid  spSS' 
Ifaster  Manton.  you  will  want  a  cod  S     G^* 
you  tojst  yourself?    Or  shall  I  go  ?o^  S^t ,?» 

hr«tS^^^^  ^  "^  ^°»'"  P-'  ^  Consignor 

Th2*i'  '"^"f  tha-  I  should  not  go  to  her  Grace 
There  are  a  hundred  reasons.  She  is  sick  and  a^ 
bear  much  more;  she  wiU  not  act  stroLT  TSS 
determined  aheady  to  bring  nothing  be^^her  tt^ 
was  not  necessary.    And  I  do  not  Snk  y^  neS  w 

^'ZZo^  "^^"^  ^^  ^"^  stro^Cd^tdS 
«  De  known  whither  you  are  coine     Yet  T  «h««i!i 

^ed.  sir  for  all  tha?.    It  is'^yo^lLlet^'i^; 
Highnws  that  you  wiU  have  most  to  fear? 
,,And  the  paper---"  began  the  priest 

"  I  understand.  Eminence  '* 

Pa2^e"^.lf  *^/*"*"^*^  '"'^^^^J  *°d  left  him 
passive.  He  scarcely  yet  foresaw  all  that  threatened, 
he  on^y  und«stood  that  he  was  in  theTnSTtt^' 
two  men.  and  must  go  whither  they  direct*^. 

CariL°"LX^^.S^  L^n  '"•"  "^'^^  -  «- 
H;Jk       .?T^*       ^^  ^'^  Jeam  much  from  her 

agW  behaviour  as  to  whether  she  fears  tiiee^en« 
♦L  ?',u^  "^"^  **°*  «^  *^«'  «ends  has  told  h^^ 
the  talk  was.  I  suspect  she  has  a  bad  SL^^cT  oJ 
she  would  not  have  sent  for  Master  Mant?^       '  "" 

instr.^Ls^;-esSlf!,:^g?r  ^^^^  ^^ 
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"  I  see  no  need  for  them,"  said  the  Archbishop.  ' '  We 
cannot  instruct  in  what  we  do  not  know.  All  that  this 
gentleman  has  to  do  is  to  be  wary,  to  tell  nothing,  and 
to  remember  all  that  is  said." 

He  was  silent  again.  Then  he  stood  up,  stepped 
forward  and  lifted  his  hand  as  Guy  sank  down  on  his 
knees. 

"  Benedicat  te  OmnipoUns  Deus,"  came  the  deep  voice. 
"  Pater  .  .  ,  tt  Ftiius  .  .  .  et  Sfririius  SanOus." 

"  Amm,"  said  Monsignor  Priuli. 

On  the  way  home  Tom  gave  him  details.  The  order 
had  come  through  the  new  Comptroller  of  the  Household, 
Sir  Thomas  Comwallis,  that  Blaster  Bradshawe  was  to 
sing  before  the  Lady  Elizabeth  that  night ;  that  his 
master  was  to  go  with  him,  and  take  three  or  four 
servants  for  escort.  Master  Manton  still  held  his  position 
among  the  pensioners,  and  in  that  capacity  was  subject 
to  Master  Comwallis'  ocdets ;  his  post  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Queen's  Guard  was  little  more  than  an  honouraUe 
sinecure. 

There  was  no  possibiUty  of  appeal,  even  if  Guy  had 
wished  for  it.    He  must  firat  obey. 

He  said  nothing  to  Tom  then,  beyond  Udding  him  to 
go  upstairs  and  begin  to  pack,  tellmg  him  he  would  be 
with  iiim  presently,  and  himself  went  straight  off  to 
Master  Kearsley's  room. 

Dick  was  just  preparing  to  go  down  to  dinner.  Guy 
shut  the  door  when  he  had  entered,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  it. 

"  Dick,"  he  said.  "  I  have  &  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
I  am  sent  for  to  Bishop's  Hatfield.  You  have  heard  talk 
of  something  I  have  against  her  Highness.  It  is  true 
that  I  have,  but  I  have  given  an  undertaking  not  to 
speak  of  it  till  the  proper  time.    I  think  I  may  be  in 
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j™^„d«geratayl«iy.h,ad..    Will  yo«  rid.  with 

*'  At  what  time  do  you  ride  ?  " 

At  three  o'clock." 
Dick  nodded. 
;;  I  wU  come  with  you."  he  said  shortly. 

And  you  will  come  ar^^ed  ?  " 
The  other  laughed  bitterly, 
^^wr  :d  not  go  to  my  Lady  Elizabeth  other  than 

an^eft'^Wm'!"'  ''  ''^"^'^^^  '"'*"*~^  *^«  ^^^^tion. 
There  were  not  very  many  preparations  to  be  made 
Guy  gave  directions  as  to  the  ho4.  anfordered^^* 
r<!o^  »^en  to  ride  with  him ;  then  he  went  St^^ 

"  Tom,"  he  said,  "  we  will  dine  here  together     t  ^« 
a  great  ded  to  tell  you.    Go  and  tell  the  cooks  to  s^d 

It  was  an  eitraordinary  pleasure  to  Tom  to  dine  with 
his  master,  and  still  a  greater  pleasure  to^  a  wiLn  of 
such  importance.  He  had  never  before  Ln^Tfor 
^t'*of*f"'\f^"?^«^^^'  bisvoice^son^Ut 

S?^Sn?h,^?  *  8P«:ial  grace  of  Providence  ihat  had 
sent  him  this  honour  just  in  time.  It  was  a  small  matter 
to  sing   ^th  others  in   a  Cathedral  or  STcW^' 

Hrtfidd  *^°«  *°  *^  ^'^^  ^°^   to  B^hop's 

"  Her  Highness  sings  herself,  sir,  does  she  not  ?  "  he 
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•aid  aa  he  brought  the  pewter  dishes  in  and  set  them 
down. 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Guy.  "  Shut  the  door.  Say  grace. 
Sit  down.    Now  listen  to  me." 

He  put  half  a  pigeon  on  the  boy's  plate,  and  the  other 
half  on  his  own. 

"  Now,  Tom,  listen  to  every  word.  You  must  repeat 
it  all  to  me  afterwards  You  remember  Master  Stephen 
Brownrigg  ?  " 

Tom's  fork  sank  again  with  the  meat  stiD  on  it. 

"  Yes,  boy.  Master  Stephen  Brownrigg.  You  need 
not  look  at  me  like  that.  Vfen—De^naus  adkuc 
loquiUtr.    You  understand  that  ?  " 

Guy  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  emotion. 
He  had  had  a  difficult  task  two  years  before,  when  the 
tragedy  had  happened,  to  keep  the  boy  from  lamentation 
in  public  over  the  death  of  the  man  who  had  once  given 
him  an  old  gown.  He  put  a  violent  constraint  on 
himself  now.  He  desired  Tom  to  become  accustomed 
again  to  that  name  that  had  not  been  spoken  bf  tween 
tham  since  the  July  day  when  the  bearer  of  it  had  ceased 
to  daim  it.  There  might  be  need  of  self-restraint  at 
Hatfield. 

"  You  understand  that  ?  "  he  said  again.  "  Do  not 
be  a  fod.  '  He,  though  dead,  still  speaketh.'  Well, 
you  remember  the  Kttle  paper  that  I  took  from  him. 
It  was  in  cypher,  I  told  you ;  and  I  could  not  read  it. 
Another  has  read  it  now,  and  it  holds  news  of  my  Lady 
Elizabeth.    So  far,  you  follow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  You  must  not  puU  long  faces.  When  you  fed  so, 
pray  for  his  soul  instead.    That  wiU  do  him  good, 

instead  of .    Well,  my  Lady  Elizabeth  has  heard  of 

that  little  paper ;  she  desires  that  the  Queen's  Majesty 
should  not  see  it.  .  .  Yes ;  another  pot  of  ale.  .  .  So 
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»^  not  be  -mroed     ir.2e^^,?»«  1««i<»» 

•he  Mks  you  qlS.   I^  IT*"""*-    "ow.if 

that  you*^  I^«t*,^o?Sm  r*  *^*'»'" ' 
you  did  not  understand  it  ITtot  tw  t7 "^P"^  i 
do  it.  bec««  you  y^^-^^J  l^  y»"  to 
never  seen  the  uanw  ♦»,«♦.     ■ervant ,   tliat  you  have 

that  y^  .ot'^tSltTi^t%^'r  J*""  "  '•  = 
i.  it  y«.  n«>y  «y  to  ^l^^^^,*f  "»•  '^ 

J^^^^  Sr^"™^  •*X:«ith  a  iitU. 
iMon  taSit  ^  ''*"''  »"  <tone  had  hi. 

M^'^.ISSS^^.^r^"  •??  y<»  .boat 
and  make  a  if T™,^  .  ^"^  °"y'  '«*  'ooKJh. 
no  dSty  il!  CI  t.r^'*^-    ^  -ai  bi 

-^  ^  the  ti„„  thatlnT-w^fd,^  ■""  "™^ 

4.  W»^*^^-tS''^^''^«J^„tbeoniy 
•nough  to  malte  him  dange3^^ifT  S^''  '?*'»' 
upon  that,  as  she  weU  teXW  a^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
defences.  Tom  ronW  ♦^n  u  '      ^  °'®*®  down  his 

not  ™sh  hTto^^^Jt  ^  *^*  <^"y  *« 
information  Ik  ^^4.^^f  "he  suspected  that  the 

*e  couid  not 'he'^rTS  ran^^d  t'^^Z^,^ 
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to  tell  her.  It  wu  hit  part  to  draw  her  on  to  commit 
henelf  in  lome  way,  «ad  to  keep  hit  knowledge  to  himielf. 
Probably  she  did  toipect  the  cnigin  of  hit  inf<mnation, 
or  the  would  tcaroely  have  atked  that  Tom  Bradihawe 
might  come  to  Hatfield  too— unlest  indeed  his  singing 
wat  merely  a  device  to  get  his  master  at  the  same  time. 
At  least  it  was  plain  that  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  would 
be  needed,  and  he  did  not  want  his  cards  to  be  shown  by 
any  indiscretion  on  Tom's  part 

It  was  after  sunset  before  the  party  of  six  came  up 
by  the  inn  and  saw  the  roofs  of  Bishop's  Hatfield  against 
the  sky. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  ridden  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
the  servants  all  tlw  way,  and  Guy  had  found  Dick  a 
soothing  companion.  He  had  tdd  him  a  little  more  of 
the  errand  on  which  they  were  come,  mentioning  Master 
Brownrigg  as  being  the  source  of  the  informati<m,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Monsignor  Priuli  had  the  written 
paper  in  his  keeping,  but  he  did  not  inform  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  statement ;  nor  did  Dick  ask :  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  it  was  a  weapcm  against  the  Princess 
EUcabeth. 

Guy  had  never  before  recognised  how  deejdy  his  friend 
hated  and  distrusted  that  lady.  He  had  leamt  to  like 
Dick  lately,  but  he  did  not  Imow  why ;  his  character 
when  looked  into  seeemd  neither  loveable  nor  loving ;  his 
chief  passions  appeared  to  be  those  of  scorn  and  hatred 
and  mistrust,  directed  against  most  persons  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact  and  against  a  good  many 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  more  than  by  sight.  However, 
Guy  liked  him  and  tnisted  him,  and  was  pleased  that  he 
had  made  him  his  confidant. 

They  were  apparently  looked  for  with  some  impatience 
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at  Hatf eld,  for  the  arched  doors  flew  wide  twiftlv  when 

walked  beside  them  with  a  link,  from  under  the  nte 
^  the  graveUed  space  to  the  west  front  cStS^?*^ 
^L     *7"  *  «"**  buttressed  brick  buUdiniE  wbled 

me^'at*"i"iVH  *•  *"'  ^"^  ^*^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^ 
SSltlJ^  ^''"u*  '"^  *»'  muMioned  windows,  bright 

wiSTthe^Ttr^^otr'^  """^  "  ^^  *"-o-*^ 

ari'to^bi^s;::,'^*  ~^?:^^  '^'•"  -^^  «^^  -•  -  ^ou 

l«J^.**^  "^"^ **^*°  °°-'**  Tom  in  honour  of  his 

through  the  inner  court  and  up  a  staircase  on  the  left 
a^ong  a  corridor  or  two.  up  and  do^a^upTe  Ts^ 
flights,  and  were  shown  at  last  into  what  sLm,^ 
upstairs  ^our  with  a  further  r^^  T^iJi^TS^oiS 
The  bed-chamber,  sir."  said  the  man  to  Guv  se^ 
do^tte  trunk;  then  he  appeared  sudden?yS^^ 
Butthere  are  only  two  beds,  sir ;  I  was  not  Vid? 

There  must  be  three  then."  said  Guy  terily 
The  servant  hesitated.  ^         ^ 

••  If  you  are  in  any  doubt."  added  Guy  sharply  "  vou 

EH  Jk!*i?^    Z^  ""^  "<>°sense."  said  Guy.    "  My  lady 

Elizabeth  IS  not  mistress  here  after  all "  ^ 

They  set  to  work  to  dress  at  once,  for  there  was  no 

tTS^™  .w^  '"''"  '"^y  ^^°^^  ^'  °^  came  in  to 
teu  them  that  supper  was  laid  in  the  outer  room  and 
that  ^re  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  S' 
Dick  had  not  troubled  to  brin^  his  best  suitThe  had 
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not  been  invited  after  all ;  and  in  any  caie  he  had  no 
great  wish  to  do  this  woman  eapedti  honour ;  but  the 
other  two  were  a  superb  sight. 

They  were  alike  dressed  in  the  Queen's  oolour»-green' 
and-white :  Guy  was  in  white  ribbed  silk  throughout, 
hissleeves  and  trunksslashed  with  green  velvet,  and  green 
leather  belt  about  his  waist  with  a  long  sword  hanging 
from  it,  and  a  dagger  on  the  other  side.  Tom  was  in  white 
satin,  slashed  with  green  satin  again,  with  white  shoes ; 
his  cap  and  ruff  each  bore  a  little  emerald  brooch  that  his 
master  had  lent  him.  It  was  only  the  second  time  that 
he  had  worn  the  dress,  and  he  regarded  himself  with 
some  satisfaction.  The-  two  gentlemen  also  were  not 
displeased  with  him.  as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  craning  his 
head  to  see  as  much  of  his  figure  in  the  mirror  as  possible, 
with  his  pale  cheeks  flushed  faintly  with  excitement, 
and  his  eyes,  bright  with  the  air  and  exercise,  burning 
like  black  jewels  in  his  face. 

"  Enough  mindng,"  said  Guy  abruptly.  "  Sit  down, 
Tom.  Her  Highness  does  not  wish  to  see  you,  but  to 
hear  you.^ 

They  did  not  talk  much  at  supper ;  there  was  too  much 
excitement  in  the  air.  From  below  they  heard  the  crash 
of  the  band  in  the  court  as  the  Princess  came  out  of  hall, 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  buzz  of  voices.  Then  all  was 
still  again.  Once  or  twice  a  footstep  passed  down  the 
corridor  outside,  and  five  minutes  after  they  had  finished 
supper  the  servant  came  in  to  take  away  the  dishes. 

Guy  was  a  little  anxious  that  Tom  should  not  forget 
his  lesson,  so  he  took  him  through  into  the  bedroom 
under  pretence  of  looking  over  his  music,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 

"  You  remember  ?  "  he  said.  "  No  folly  now  1  Tell 
me  what  you  have  to  say." 
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Tom  repeated  hit  leMon  with  RMuning  eyet. 
hit  mirtir  ""^  ^  *'"**'  ^^^*  "  Oxford."  added 

"  No,  tir ;   I  wiU  remember." 

Guy  looked  at  him  doubtfrlly,  and  at  he  looked 
lieard  the  outer  door  open,  and  a  voice  tpeakinc. 
Themuticboyl  quick  I  "  he  hitted ;  andthe  two 

a'x^ia;:^'' 

"  Matter  Bradthawe  it  to  come  down,"  taid  the  boy 
tupercUioutly.  running  hit  eyet  up  and  down  Tom't 
ngure. 

"  I'J^.  ^'^  P"PPy ! "  tnapped  Dick  explotively. 
gentl^^'^^  °»y  ^ady  ■««»•  n»ettaget  to  the  Queen't 

The  page  winced  and  turned  icariet. 
^'L^  your  I«udon,  tir.    Her  Highnett  detiret  to 
tee^  Matter  Bradthawe  in  the  parlour." 

"Go,  Tom,"  taid  Guy,  looking  at  him  tteadily. 

Tom  opened  hit  mouth,  drew  a  long  breath,  eyed  the 
page  with  an  overwhelming  contempt,  looked  at  hit 
marter.  tighed,  took  up  hit  mutic  and  went  out. 

Guy  could  not  have  believed  that  an  hour  in  a  pleatant 
room,  furmthed  with  hangings  on  the  wall,  a  little  shelf 
of  books,  a  bright  fire  and  the  company  of  one  of  his 
friends,  could  have  patsed  so  slowly.  Half  a  dozen 
tunes  he  went  to  the  door  and  listened ;  once  he  opened 
It,  and  heard  from  far  down  the  corridors  a  glorious  boy's 
voice  singing  below.  Once  he  drew  aside  the  curtains 
and  looked  out  at  the  night,  at  the  row  of  lighted  windowt 
like  pale  streaked  eyes  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
hall  on  his  nght.  the  central  tower  and  the  pair  of  slender 
chimneys  against  the  stars. 

Each  time  he  cams  back  ind  sat  down  again  in 
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•Oenoe.  Dick  did  not  spade,  bnt  Mt  with  hit  chin  on 
hit  hands  ttaring  into  the  fin.  Once  he  yawned,  twice 
he  sighed ;  once  he  took  a  book  and  turned  its  pages, 
but  laid  it  down  again  and  fell  to  ttaring  once  moie. 

In  spite  of  his  yawning  Guy  could  see  that  he  was 
on  the  alert.  He  longed  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  but 
hesitated  after  what  Ifoasignot  had  said.  But  he  found 
a  certain  strength  in  looking  at  that  thin  grim  mouth, 
lined  with  middle-age  from  nostrils  to  chin,  at  the  square 
jaw.  and  the  tangled  bushy  eyebrows  beginning  to  turn 
a  little  grey. 

He  wondered  what  Kearsley  was  thinking— how  much 
he  had  guessed.  Then,  he  thought  of  the  Cardinal  again 
and  his  advice ;  of  Monsignor  Priuli  and  his  shrewdness ; 
and  back  his  thoughts  leapt  to  the  present.  What  was 
happening  downstairs  ?    Had  Tom  been  discraet  ? 

It  was  a  real  relief,  in  spite  of  the  ordeal  that  was  to 
fdlow,  when  the  page  appisared  again,  and  with  a  good 
deal  more  courtesy  than  he  had  shewn  before,  said  that 
the  Lady  Elisabeth  desired  to  see  Master  Manton  in  the 
parlour. 

Guy  looked  once  at  Dick,  but  the  other  had  moved 
his  eyes  without  changing  the  position  of  his  head,  and 
was  looking  up  now  like  a  dog  that  has  awakened  from 
sleep  but  is  too  idle  to  stir.    Then  Guy  followed  the  boy. 

They  went  along  the  corridors  up  which  he  had  come 
on  his  first  arrival,  down  the  grand  staircase,  and  turned 
to  the  right  along  another  passage  or  two.  The  page 
opened  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  left,  and  motioned 
Guy  in;  and  then  himself  passed  through  the  little 
chamber,  and  out  at  a  further  door  leaving  him  standing 
there. 

A  whiff  of  hot  air  came  through  the  door,  and  a  buret 
of  laughter  from  a  woman's  voice.  Then  the  door 
closed. 
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Thw  WM  a  profound  gaenee  for  t  minute.    Thenthe 

effort  not  to  Uugh ;  and  threw  the  door  wide. 
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It  was  a  low  parlour,  ceiled,  walled  and  floored  with 
oak.  A  spider-candlestick  of  brass  hung  from  the  centre, 
ablaze  with  lights,  and  others  burned  round  the  room. 
There  was  a  fire  burning  on  a  wide  hearth  immediately 
opposite  the  door  by  which  Guy  had  entered  ;  over  this 
hung  a  piece  of  arras  embroidered  with  arms,  and  two 
pair  of  curtains  hid  the  windows  on  the  right  hand  side. 
In  the  left  and  further  comer  stood  a  virginal,  and 
before  it  a  chair  was  wheeled  round  with  two  figures  in 
it,  a  woman  in  a  white  dress  and  a  boy  in  white  satin  and 
green.  A  tall  girl  stood  by  smiling ;  three  or  four  sheets 
of  music  lay  on  the  floor  by  the  chair  as  if  suddenly 
dropped. 

Guy  saw  these  things  in  the  swift  look  he  threw  round 
the  room  as  he  came  in.  Then  as  the  girl  who  held  Tom 
on  her  knees  lifted  a  laughing  face  and  looked  over  the 
boy's  shoulder,  Guy  fell  on  his  knees,  but  he  still  stared, 
amazed. 

Tom  was  sitting  astride  of  the  girl's  knee,  his  white- 
snod  feet  dangling,  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  leaning 
back,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  caught  and  pulled  there ; 
one  hand  had  seized  the  girl's  bare  arm  that  held  him 
there  as  if  to  keep  his  balance.  Then  as  Guy  watched  he 
saw  the  Princess  lift  herself  a  little,  bend  her  head,  and 
kiss  him  again  twice,  once  on  the  neck  so  close  to  her 
own,  and  once  full  on  the  lips. 

"  You  darling,"  she  said,  "  and  what  a  blessed  mouth 
to  sing  so  !    There,  enough." 

Tom  struggled  forwards,  recovered  himself,  slipped  to 
his  feet  and  stood  up,  flushed  and  embarrassed,  with 
tmnbled  black  hair.  He  threw  a  piteous  look  of  shame 
towards  his  master,  and  sidled  away  towards  the  fire. 

Elizabeth  smoothed  her  skirt. 

"  There,"  she  said.    "Ah!  Master  Manton,  you  have 
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caught  me  making  love  to  your  bo  ■:    But  who  could 
help  It  ?  " 

She  stood  up,  went  to  the  fire  and  turned  round  again. 

cu    v"'  ^°"®  •  **^®  ^™  *^y  ^^  P"t  *»im  to  bed." 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Tom,  who  after  one  more 

miserable  look  at  his  master,  dropped  on  his  knee  and 

kissed  her  fingers. 

"Good-night,  sweetheart,"  cried  Elizabeth  smiling, 
as  he  went  across  towards  the  door.  "  I  would  kiss 
you  again  if  I  dared." 

The  door  closed  behind  the  two,  and  the  Princess  held 
out  her  hand  once  more. 

"  Now,  Master  Manton." 

Guy  rose,  with  a  sense  of  outrage  in  his  heart  that  he 
scarcely  understood,  came  across  to  her,  knelt,  kissed 
the  gemmed  fingers,  and  stood  up  once  more. 

Elizabeth  sat  down,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  beside  her. 

iin-        ^°^^'  ^" '   y°"  *"*^  ^  ^^^  bave  some  talk. 
What  a  boy  that  is  of  yours,  and  what  a  divine  voice !  " 
I  am  happy  that  he  pleases  your  Highness,"  said 
Guy  icily. 

"He  has  pleased  me  very  much,  by  his  singing  and 
by  his  talk."  said  Elizabeth  sedately.  "«  "^  *°° 

Guy  glanced  at  her,  a  Httle  uneasUy.  The  Princess 
was  sitting  quietly  enough  now,  her  white  hands  in  her 
lap,  her  narrow  eyes  downcast,  and  her  small  red, 
upturned  mouth  smiling  as  if  with  some  secret  pleasure 
He  noticed  that  her  dear  paUor  was  a  little  flushed  on 
her  cheeks.  Her  auburn  hair,  drawn  up  tightly  under 
her  white  gemmed  head-dress,  and  the  muaUn  about 
her  breast  was  tumbled  as  if  with  a  struggle.  It  seemed 
to  Guy  that  Tom  could  not  have  yielded  too  readUv 
to  her  wooing. 

"  Now,  Master  Manton,"  said  Elizabeth  again,  "  you 
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and  I  must  have  some  talk  together— but  your  boy 
fought  so  that  I  am  aU  out  of  breath.    He  is  modest 
enough,  by  God's  Son  1 " 
"  I  am  pleased  that  your  Highness  thinks  him  so." 
The  little  red  mouth  smiled  again. 
"Well,  then,  for  our  business.    What  have  you  got 
against  me,  Master  Manton  of  her  Grace's  household  ?  " 
Guy  was  dazed  by  the  sudden  attack,  and  it  was  the 
more  effective  in  that  the  girl  did  not  look  at  him  as  she 
spoke,  or  change  the  tone  of  her  voice.    It  was  as  if  she 
had  asked  him  whether  he  had  supped  well. 
"  Against  your  Highness  ?  "  he  stammered. 
Elizabeth  looked  at  him  a  moment,  still  snuling. 
They  were  ahnost  facing  one  another,  with  the  fire 
between ;  either  could  look  at  the  other  without  much 
movement  of  the  head. 

"  Oh !   do  not  make  as  if  you  did  not  understand. 
Indeed,  I  am  no  fool,  and  I  know  quite  enough.    What 
is  it  that  you  have  against  me  ?  " 
Guy  was  silent. 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  I  know  anything,  then  ?  " 
went  on  the  girl.  "  WeU,  then,  must  I  tell  you  of  Master 
Ashton  and  Abingdon,  and  Master  Brownrigg,  and  the 
httle  house  at  Lambeth  ?  " 

He  felt  those  narrow  bright  eyes  on  him  now,  but  he 
was  aware  that  the  mouth  still  smiled. 

''  Ah  I "  he  cried,  and  stopped. 

"  Why,  of  course,  sir,  your  boy  has  told  me  everything. 
Did  you  think  he  would  not  ?  Did  you  think  that  a 
maiden  does  not  know  how  to  woo  ?  There  is  nothing 
I  cannot  get  from  a  lad  like  that." 

Mingled  with  his  fury  there  was  a  touch  of  relief. 
First,  there  was  less  for  him  to  conceal ;  and  secondly, 
Elizabeth  was  plainly  pretending  to  know  more  than 
she  did ;  Tom  could  not  tell  her  "  everything,"  because 
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he  did  not  know  it.    Presumably  then  she  was  alarmed. 

«e  registered  that  guess,  and  then  answered  quietly 
Your  Highness  will  teU  me  what  you  please  " 
"  Very  weU  then,  listen."  ^ 

Elizabeth  threw  one  knee  over  the  other,  and  clasped 

her  hands  round  it.  viospca 

"  Master  Brownrigg  was  a  friend  of  yours  at  Gonville 
College,  Cambridge ;   you  entered  my  sister's  service  a 
httle  more  than  a  year  after  she  came  to  the  crown. 
Master  Brownrigg  came  to  London  a  little  afterwards. 
You  saw  no  more  of  him  then,  though  you  heard  of  him 
from  your  boy.  until  you  were  at  Oxford  for  the  burnings 
of  the  heretics ;  you  foUowed  after  him  then,  and  cauSt 
him  at  last  in  an  inn  at  Lambeth.    You  took  two  or  tlJee 
papers.    I  say  two  or  three,  for  I  do  not  know  whether 
toere  were  three  or  two-two  or  three  papers  from  him. 
You  gave  two  papers  to  Master  Norris,  and  I  think 
though  I  do  not  know,  that  you  kept  one  for  yourself! 
Master  Brownrigg  was  racked,  and  then  hanged  with 
other  traitors  to  the  Queen's  Majesty-and  very  justly. 

I  say ;  though  I  say  so  to  his  friend "  she  glanced 

at  him  swiftiy  and  down  again— "Then  nearly  two 
years  went  by.  ' 

t/'?,**T'  ^^*®°'  ^^^^  Manton.  very  dosely  to  this. 
It  will  show  you  that  I  know  more  than  you  think  for 

1  Tr  ??"  ^  ^°  y®""  "^^^  ^  Monsignor  Priuli.  my 
lord  Cardinal's  fnend.  and  showed  him  a  paper  which 
you  said— which  you  said  you  had  taken  from  Master 
Brownrigg.  This  paper  holds  somewhat  against  me :  I 
will  not  tell  you  what  that  is.  for  you  already  know  •  I 
daresay  you  have  it  on  you  at  this  moment  "-«he  pau^d 
again.  "  Monsignor  PriuU  read  the  paper ;  it  was  in 
cypher,  and  you  said— you  said  that  you  could  not  read 
rt  yourself.  And  now  you  mean  to  go  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  with  that  paper,  to  tell  her  the  same  tale,  and 
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do  me  an  injury.    There  is  the  text,  Master  Manton. 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  gloss  upon  it." 

Elizabeth  unclasped  her  hands,  clasped  them  again 
behind  her  head,  leaned  back  and  looked  at  him. 

Guy  had  Ustened  intently  to  every  word.  Then  he 
hcked  his  dry  lips,  and  parried  carefully. 

"  I  have  no  gloss,  your  Highness." 

"  You  cannot  contradict  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  contradict  it,  madam." 

Elizabeth  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  That  is  very  adroit,"  she  said,  "  but  I  knew  you 
were  adroit.  Then  shall  I  supply  the  gloss  as  well  as 
the  text  ?  " 

"  If  your  Highness  pleases." 
"  Very  well  then.  First,  I  love  loyalty ;  I  do  not 
know  which  I  love  most,  loyalty  to  a  friend  or  loyalty 
to  a  mistress.  You  have  the  advantage  to  possess  both. 
You  showed  loyalty  to  your  friend  when  you  let  him  go 
the  first  time,  and  loyalty  to  your  mistress  when  you 
took  him."  ' 

Guy  was  tempted  by  this. 

"  Or  disloyalty  to  my  mistress  when  I  let  him  go, 
madam ;  and  disloyalty  to  my  friend  when  I  took  him." 
Elizabeth  laughed  again  delightedly. 
You  are  a  treasure,  sir.    Add  that  to  your  virtues. 
But  I  prefer  to  think  the  other ;  it  is  a  matter  of  choice 
after  all ;  and  I  wish  to  think  the  best  of  my  friends ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  that,  sir,  before  I  have  done." 
"  Well,  madam  ?  " 

"  You  showed  loyalty  again  to  your  mistress  when 
you  went  to  Monsignor  Priuli  with  the  paper ;  but  scarce 
loyalty  to  me  who,  please  God,  will  be  your  mistress 
some  day ;  but  may  He  long  avert  that  day !  That 
disloyalty  to  me  is  the  one  defect  in  you  ;  but  you  can 
cure  it,  and  I  can  forgive  it" 
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"l^^  cure  it,  madam?" 

„  „  y*.  y^  >  <^o  you  not  know  how  ?  " 
Monsignor  Priuli  has  the  naivr  T,««r  u-  v 
have  it  no  longer."  ^^  '  ^    '  highness ;   I 

She  did  not  wince  at  that,  for  he  watched  her 
r^peati.""  "'*  ""^^  ^°^'  ^-^-  Manton'"*  ,he 
"  I  do  not,  madam." 

«»«Ked  from  the  deep  «tin  ale^.  ^^"^St^ '' 
of  nppling  muscle  below  the  elboi,     skT  • 

dSSXiv    S^,.'^"'  *^  ""'I'P'.  the  wa»t«i 
cont^t^t^"^*^'  "««   """b   .tove   the 

others  know  it.  if  they  would  but  speak"  '  "^^ 

ane  paused  a  moment,  her  voice  was  t«.n,4-r  «  *     xi. 

pity  for  the  delusion  ''™**  ^^  tender,  as  if  with 

S^t.  I  SL^t  r^  I*'"-    .^^'  ^^«°  f°»ks  are  liS 

q^v  r^^".^,^  P'^  on  them  "-her  voice 

It  s^^  ;77,,  P  ^  °°  t^^em,  and  takes  them  home." 

seemed  to  Guy.  watching  her  closely,  that  her  hp. 
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■hook  too,  as  if  with  compassion  and  sorrow.    He  was 
astonished  at  the  change. 

"  God  knows !  "  cried  the  girl  passionately.  "  Christ 
is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  desire  her  death,  thoitgh 
wicked  folks  have  said  so.  I  pray  every  day  that  she 
may  hive  a  long  life,  and  bear  a  son  to  His  glory,  and 
that  I  may  be  spared  from  the  burden  of  ruling  this 
heretic  country.  But,  Master  Bianton,  I  do  not  think 
that  God  has  heard  those  prayers.  He  has  His  own 
purposes  for  me  and  England,  and  as  He  sees  us  now,  I 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  come  to  it  soon. 
Isot  all  that  my  enemies— and  I  have  many  of  them— not 
all  that  they  can  work  against  me  will  hinder  His  will. 
They  failed  when  my  house  was  set  afire  and  I  near 
burned  with  it ;  they  failed  again  when  the  warrant  was 
sent  down  for  my  death,  and  when  they  slandered  me  to 
her  Grace.  Not  even  the  paper  that  Monsignor  holds 
in  his  strongbox  in  my  lord  Cardinal's  house  can  keep 
me  from  what  my  Maker  wills  for  me." 

She  wheeled  round  and  faced  him  with  blazing  eyes 
and  passionate  face. 

He  was  ahnost  convinced.  Her  sincerity  seemed 
overwhelming.  For  a  moment  he  doubted  the  evidence 
of  the  past  five  years,  the  tale  after  tale  that  ran  about 
the  Court,  the  confessions  drawn  from  her  friends  on 
the  rack,  even  the  little  paper  of  which  she  had  spoken. 
It  seemed  brutal  to  suspect  this  loyal  hot  girl  who  spoke 
with  such  a  fire  of  love  and  compassion  and  resolution. 
He  made  a  violent  effort  and  set  his  teeth. 

"  Yes,  madam  ?  " 

She  sprang  up. 

"  '  Yes,  madam,'  "  she  sneered.  "  And  do  you  not 
understand  me  now,  sir  ?  " 

Again  she  sat  down,  and  he  could  see  her  trembling. 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak ;  she  drew  a  sobbing 
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breath  or  two.  clasped  and  undamped  her  hands,  and  sat 
quiet  in  her  old  position. 

♦hlS^'  ^^  ^^ton,  you  are  not  90  clever  as  I 

Nn  ^o!'  "^  t^  r'*  '=^*''*'  y**-  This  is  what  I  mean. 
No  m^  can  hinder  me  from  being  Queen.  They  have 
taed  often  enough  God  knows !  You  camiot  hinder  me. 
WeU.  then,  why  will  you  try  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  my 
enemy  always?    Have  you  thought  of  that  ? " 

w«  1 J?^  "^T?^"*  ^^'  ''*''**  *^"»~*  *o  a  whisper,  and 
was  looking  at  him. 

wfj"  ^\*^  "°*.  ""'^eratand  what  she  asked  of  him. 
Steely  he  had  made  it  plain  that  the  matter  had  passed 
out  of  his  hands.  i«»w!a 

"Madam;   I  do  not  understand.    I  have  told  your 
Highness  that  the  paper  is  in  Monsignor  Priuli's  hands." 

bhe  sighed,  almost  ostentatiously,  he  thought. 
I  ?'uT  ^  «ay  that  I  insult  you.  I  know ;  but 

I  cannot  hdp  that,  and-and  one  who  has  done  ^  you 
have  done  has  no  right  to  protest.    WeU.  then-do  you 

^^"  "^*  ^^'^  *^*  y^'^  ^*>*«  «»«  P»P«' 

The  shock  was  so  sudden  that  his  hands  rose  con- 

vulsively;   he  knew  that  the  colour  had  left  his  face. 

that  his  mouth  was  open  and  his  eyes  staring.    Yet  he 

h^  faiew  ^^"^^  ^"^''  °'  ^°°^  ***^®*'  ****"  ^*y '  *^** 

"Ah!  Master  Maaton ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  mv 

enemy,  nor  to  be  yours  myself.    I  desire  to  have  such  a 

man  as  you  as  my  friend  and  servant.    I  can  forgive  the 

^!f     SS""^  *^^  "'  *°d  I  can  use  your  wits  for  truer 

ends.    Will  you  not  do  what  I  ask  ?  " 
"  What  is  it  that  you  ask.  madam  ?  " 
His  voice  sounded  hoUow  in  his  own  ears.    It  was  as 

if  another  spoke  for  him. 
"  I  ask  this  only,"  said  Elizabeth  softly.    "  I  ask  you 
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to  tpare  my  dear  sister  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  that  this 
tale  will  cause  her.  I  know  she  wiU  not  beUeve  it  when 
I  see  her  and  teU  her  all,  but  she  will  suffer  so  much,  and 
•he  suffers  already.  I  ask  you  to  be  brave  and  tender ; 
to  write  your  confession  and  leave  it  with  me.  I  swear 
by  God  that  I  will  not  show  it  till  you  be  out  of  the 
country.  If  you  need  money,  I  will  provide  it,  until 
the  day  that  you  come  back  to  be  my  servant  and  my 
friend." 

There  fell  a  dead  silence  in  the  little  room.  The  fire 
had  sunk  to  a  red  core ;  there  was  not  even  the  leap  or 
crackle  of  the  smallest  tongue  of  flame  to  break  the  still- 
ness.  The  heavy  folds  of  the  giri's  dress  had  sunk  down 
and  were  quiet,  and  she  herself  sat,  an  image  of  hopeful 
patience,  waiting  for  the  word  that  would  make  this 
young  man  hers.  Outside  all  was  stiU ;  the  hall  was 
closed  and  dark ;  the  last  servant  had  long  left  the 
corridor,  and  was  gone  upstairs.  Within  and  without  the 
room  it  seemed  that  all  waited  in  expectant  quiet  for 
the  decision  to  be  made.  It  was  a  full  minute  before 
the  silence  was  broken. 

"  Oh !   by  God 1 " 

The  Queen's  gentleman  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  his 
hands  clenched,  and  his  white  face  glaring  at  the  woman 
who  had  tempted  him. 

She  rose  too,  and  went  to  the  fire,  turned  round  and 
faced  him. 

''  Then  you  will  not  do  me  this  kindness  ?  " 
"  I  will  not  do  this  damned  treachery  " 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  fuU  quarter-minute  through 
hdf-closed  contemptuous  eyes     Then  she  spoke  : 

Very  weU,  Blaster  Manton.    I  have  no  more  to  ask. 
I  shall  command  next  time." 
She  put  out  her  hand  to  be  kissed. 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer,  almost  dominated 
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"  Hatter  Manton  I " 

H«  turned,  breathing  heavily. 

weapons  some  day."  ""^  ^^«  o*her 

Her  v^a  r<m  a'little.  with  an  odd  ring  in  it 

IdndLe^or'^S^/ra^-^trrl^^^^^^ 
command  it."  '»*'"•  a«y  wnen  I  could  not 

He  went  very  alovly  upjtaira. 

K«  ♦!.«       ^  ™n  across,  stui  m  his  Court-suit  ataat>A  h.J 

On  I  Blaster  Manton  Ma.«for  ir— ~ii     L 
things  to  me!    IcoSd^it^it^h^^^^f  ~"^ 
she  seemed  to  know  aU  iS^^  '^d  f^w     *"t-^T' ' 
she  Idssed  me."       """"^^^y-    And  I  did  not  kiss  her ; 

^yJ'^)^  ?f^<^y  «n  the  shouJder. 

howdeverf   Di<i!Z ^o^\^'^7'    ^^^^ 
now  know  what  is  in  tZ^^^i  »    ^^*  *^^  »«*  «^"> 
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The  three  left  agtin  on  the  following  morning  about 
nine  o'clock. 

They  saw  nothing  more  of  the  Princess.  Tom  came 
upstairs  an  hour  before  they  started  with  the  news  that 
•he  had  gone  to  mass  as  usual.  It  seemed  that  she  heard 
two  masses  each  day,  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  They 
rode  out  through  the  archway  with  their  servants,  and 
the  salutes  of  the  porter,  and  were  out  immediately  on 
the  Queen's  highway— not  Elizabeth's. 

Guy  had  told  Dick  everything  the  night  before,  under 
the  strictest  confidence,  and  had  received  his  counsel 
such  as  it  was.  Master  Kearslr.y  approved  heartily  of 
all  that  his  friend  had  said  and  done,  and  especially  of 
his  leaving  the  room  without  paying  his  homage. 

"  That  was  weU  done,"  he  said ;  "  it  will  do  the  minx 
a  WOTld  of  good." 

He  had  recommended  also  an  immediate  visit  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  placing  of  the  paper  in  her  Grace's 
hands  at  the  earliest  oppcnrtunity. 

"  If  you  do  not,  my  lady  will  get  atlier  first.  Oh  I  «he 
will  manage  it,  whether  she  is  sent  for  or  no." 

There  was  one  fact  that  Guy  had  not  revealed ;  he  was 
too  much  ashamed  of  it,  and  that  was  the  vt.y  real 
struggle  he  had  gone  through  during  the  silent  minute 
after  the  giri  had  made  her  proposal. 

He  was  rather  silent  during  the  ride  to  London,  in 
consequence,  reviewing  what  had  taken  place  in  his  soul, 
for  he  was  beginning  to  take  pains  again  with  that  part 
of  his  being.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  he  could  have 
hesitated.  But  the  struggle  had  been  made  possible 
for  him,  he  saw  now,  by  the  girl's  extreme  skill  in 
conversation.— Ah  I  how  skilful  she  had  been ;  and  he? 
—he  had  hesitated  I 
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.•My  airived  home  at  St.  luno'  u  >i^  i.j- 

<«M  towards  him.  ^^  ""  *^P'  •»<' 

•go  C"i  WTt.JS"'?  ?•?•  •««>  "id  «  month 
M—  TT^..  *  miracle  it  had  not  ffoni>  flit«o^» 

Her  Highness  had  honoured  hi^l?  too  ^th^'f.i; 
minutes'  conversation  •  a-  u  ":  ,    "  **~  *^"»  a  lew 

her  and  Wm^«.  if^L?^  '  """^  "'  ""^  l>«tween 
thought  ttat  Ae  loZ  ^hS^S^'^."  *^ 

^  Z^  .^  ^*  ^^^"^  perplexed  him  a  little  •  he 
was  not  a  good  enough  psychologist  to  underSmd  ^. 
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H«  dined  downttain,  cum  up  «n  hour  later,  and  found 
Moniignor  Priuli  waiting  for  him. 

*  u;^  ^  f****^  ^  **^'"  "^  ^  Pf*«t  «»»«'«««  tnd 
taking  hia  hand.  "  I  could  not  rait  tUl  I  knew.  Ihara 
baen  anxioua." 

Guy  gave  him  a  leat,  and  cloied  the  door.  Than  he 
lat  down  himielf. 

"Monwgnor,"  he  said,  "you  need  not  have  been 
«n»out  on  my  behalf.    Her  Highne«  ia  too  clever." 
"  Too  clever  ?  " 

"  Too  clever  to  do  me  an  injury.  She  told  me  that  I 
need  not  have  troubled  to  bring  Matter  Keartley.  and 
that  the  did  not  sUb  in  the  dark." 

"  The  whole  etory,  my  dear  friend  ! "  cried  the  priest 
eageriy,  rubbing  his  hands  softly  together  between  his 
knees. 

He  sat  very  quiet  and  attentive  as  Guy  told  him, 
nodding  from  time  to  time,  putting  a  question  once  or 
twice,  and  nodding  again  vigorously  at  the  answers  he 
received. 

"  But  I  am  a  knave  at  heart,  Monsignor,"  he  ended 
desperately.  "  I  teU  your  lordship  that  I  hesiUted : 
that  for  a  while  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do." 

Tte  priest's  face  grew  grave  and  tender. 
Foigive  me,  my  son,  but  you  speak  as  a  fod.  When 
will  souls  learn  that  there  is  no  sin  in  temptation,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  temptation  without  a  lively  image 
being  presented  to  the  mind  ?  Have  you  not  heard  an 
hundred  times  that  sin  lies  in  the  wiU,  ana  not  in  the 
magination  ?  " 

"  But  I  hesitated,"  said  the  young  man  persistently. 
Of  course  you  hesitated.    It  was  there  that  tempta- 
tion lay.    Satan  presented  the  picture  throu^i  her 
Highness'  words ;  you  regarded  that  picture,  and  said 
No,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  true  man.    Put  that 
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So  l2l  UiT      i      ^^^  y^  *»*^«  tcquired  merit. 
yo«ndf.  and  bogged  you  to  be  honest  for  once  ?  •' 
the  t^^^  "'•"  "^^^  ^y-  "  ^''  ^y  God.  .he  knew 

ckI  y^^'  ^'  ■*!?  ^•'^  •*  J  *>"*  w  cannot  prove  that 
She  hat  said  nothing  that  we  can  use  " 

Even  had  she  done  so,"  went  on  Guy  bitterlv  "  it 

••  Yes,  but  we  could  have  sworn  that  she  had     AnH 
U«tt.  Pnnc^,  pr.ta.t«l  Ur  innoo«c.  ,™„  a» 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

"I  thAU  see  my  lord  Cardinal  to-night.'  he  said 
P^ntly ;  "  my  lord  asked  if  there  were^Miy  news  S. 
SK'^  '  told  him  No.  there  could  not  Li  ^ 
teU  him  aU  to-mght,  and  we  will  hear  his  advice  as  to 
gmg  to  W  Grace  We  cam»ot  forestauST  ^y 
Ehsabeth.  She  can  have  written  even  by  now  if^ 
mtends^^atall.    I  think  we  had  best  do  LSgl*S; 

UtI?roX^rLr£fs?ea^e"^''  "^'  *  '^  "^"^ 
^held  Guy's  hand  a  moment  in  his  slender  brown 

bS.  yotly  iL!^""""  '*™*  '"  '*'  '^^'    ^ 

frnt  !f***'  T  P"*  ^°*°  G«y''  »>and8  as  he  came  out 
frwa  supper  that  night.  It  was  from  the  priest,  written 
m  Latm.  and  told  him  that  the  Cardinal  stm  ?e!d  to  the 
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former  plan,  and  that  the  Queen  should  not  be  ap- 
proached tiU  Easter  was  over.  The  Archbishop  wished 
nis  congratulations  and  blessing  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
man  who  had  acted  weU  and  faithfuUy  in  a  difficult 
affair,  and  he  desired  to  see  him  within  a  few  days. 

^  Guy  went  to  his  room  that  night  very  content.  He  had 
been  relieved  by  the  priest's  interpretation  of  what  he 
himself  had  considered  a  moral  faUure.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  such  a  knave  after  all. 

He  said  his  prayers  with  devotion,  and  found  himself 
praymg  for  the  Queen  with  a  fervour  which  he  had 
never  experienced  before.    He  wondered  that  he  had 
not  hitherto  reaUsed  her  loneliness ;   that  he  had  not 
understood  that  emotionalism  was  out  of  place  in  a 
ruler—Monsignor  Priuli's  words  to  him  on  the  subject 
a  month  or  so  before  came  back  to  him  now,  and  he 
questioned  himself  as  to  whether  they  had  not  been 
mtentional;    certainly  he  had  confessed   to  a  cold 
devotion  to  his  sovereign.    Then  his  thoughts  leapt  to 
the  Queen  again.    He  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  con- 
sidered her.    No;  she  was  not  loveable  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  was  she  not  admirable,  and  pitiable  too  ?    He 
remembered  her  disappointments ;  the  mockery  of  her 
mortal  disease,  the  failure  that  walked  with  her  from 
cradle  to  crown,  and  seemed  Ukely  to  go  further  and 
take  her  to  the  grave  itself. 

Had  he  been  fair  to  her  ?  Had  he  made  the  allow- 
ances that  he  desired  others  to  make  for  him  ?  Surely 
compassion,  and  not  contempt,  was  the  proper  emotion. 
She  was  so  old  now,  and  with  an  age  more  piteous  than 
tuat  of  years  l-^  zealous ;  so  well  controlled,  and  yet 
so  passionate  and  simple  when  she  thought  it  right  to 
let  her  heart  go  out  to  the  man  whom  she  caUed  her 
husband,  and  who  gave  her  a  courteous  hatred  in  return. 
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di^  ^*^  •  °P"«*»* 'T  **  "*  *^-»«*«  ^^  Ws  hands 
clasped,  the  image  of  the  two  sisters  came  before  him 

red-hpped,  supple,  mdomitable;  Mary,  withered 
^^^'  P**J««<^y  <iignified.  heai?!SJken  ^ 
^hH.^1,".  *^y  ^  '^^  *^»  ««»«  ^^  night. 
S^^Tr^h*^*"**'.  Theonewithyearsandhonour 
Deiore  her,  with  rewards  in  her  hands,  the  hooe  of  a 

recess  people  fix^  on  her  and  thdr  h^JK« 
oi  fo^Jr*?;  '^^^Z  '^«^^"  ^^  °«^«  but  little  claim 
Zt\^J^;'  *S?  *  P**""y  **^*  ^^^'^  an  island's 
h^lLJ^?  *?*  ''^''  "^"^^^  <*^^  to  the  grave,  hated 
by  those  who  knew  her  and  distrusted  by  tS  who  dS 

InA  2*"^'**^ * u^P  ^"  *°  "'^^J  ««Pt  with  thanks! 
and  jqpMing  of  those,  with  a  faith  so  kewi  that  it  could 

^abide  unfaitij.  and  a  plan  of  rule  that^d  Se 
England  one  with  the  nations  instead  of  setting  her  aloof 

m  a  fierce  and  capable  insularity.  The  one^  ofie^ 
him  honour ;   the  other  had  n^lected  him 

♦wPir  T^.^  ^"^  ^^  «*^  f«  his  homage,  and 
this  time  he  did  not  hesitate. 

He  knelt  staring  before  him  a  minute  longer,  then 

u  nl  ,."'*  *>^  ""^  hri^t  With  tears. 
WW  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 


The  Queen's  Tragedy 


The  Court  went  down  to  Greenwich  to  keep  Easter 
and  returned  to  Richmond  soon  after  Low  Sunday.  A 
piece  of  news  was  made  public  during  this  time  that 
caused  some  astonishment ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
ttjeCount  de  Feria  had  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Mistress 
Dormer,  and  had  been  accepted,  though  she  had 
pre^ously  refused  such  great  persons  as  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Lord  Devon,  but  what  gave  greater  surprise 
was  that  although  it  was  said  that  the  Queen  had 
consented,  yet  no  announcement  was  made  as  to  when 
the  wedding  would  take  place.  Men  asked  one  another 
why  there  need  be  delay;  her  Grace  could  not  expect 

^r!?^^"®°*^*^^y*  ***»«'»<*«•  Itwassupposed 
that  the  Queen  was  depressed  and  could  make  up  her 
mmd  to  nothing.  Everything  was  going  wrong ;  the 
attmpt  to  re-take  theFrenchforts  had  failed  wretchedly 
As  Master  Kearsley  had  remarked,  they  had  faUen  by 
tr^<Aery,  and  they  could  not  be  regained  without  it ; 
and  French  treachery  was  not  so  easy  to  win  as  English 
The  result  of  the  failure  was  to  increase  still  further  the 
Queens  unpopularity,  and  she  seldom  set  foot  outside 
her  palace. 

Her  domestic  afiEairs  too  were  m  a  miserable  state. 
Her  ladies  whispered  that  she  spent  hours  in  writing  to 
Phihp,  and  that  the  arrival  of  his  lettere  in  answer 
aJways  meant  tears  and  unhappiness.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  subject  of  dissension  between  them  was  the 
propwed  iMrriage  between  EUzabeth  and  Prince 
Fhihbert  of  Savoy,  which  the  King  urged  and  the  Queen 
refiMed  to  sanction.  The  arrival  of  Princess  Christina, 
^Denmark,  did  not  improve  matters.  It  was  said  that 
Rulip  was  in  love  with  her ;  at  any  rate  it  was  obvious 
that  Mary  was  jealous  of  her.  She  would  hardly  ever 
see  her  alone ;  she  took  every  opportunity  to  avoid  her, 
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and  the  Princeis  went  again  after  a  few  days  without 
having  accomplished  anything  with  regard  to  the  King's 
desire  on  the  subiect  of  the  Savoy  marriage. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April  that  the  Caniinal 
arrived  at  Richmond,  and  sent  the  same  evening  for 
Guy  Manton. 

Guy  went  to  him,  and  found  him  in  his  rooms  that 
looked  out  over  the  park.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the 
shutters  were  drawn  across  the  windows.  When  he  had 
kissed  hands  and  sat  down  the  Cardinal  began  at  once. 

"  I  have  seen  her  Grace,"  he  said,  "  but  I  had  no  time 
to  speak  of  our  afiair.  But  I  am  to  see  her  to-morrow 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  will  tell  her  then.  You  had  best  be 
in  the  ante-room,  and  I  will  send  :x  you  at  the  proper 
time.  I  will  teU  her  Grace  first  all  the  story,  and  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  words  to  you ;  then  she  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  ask  you  questions  herself." 

Guy  assented. 

"  Keep  nothing  back.  Master  Manton,  and  add  nothing. 
I  mean,  do  not  make  the  case  stronger  than  it  is.  The 
burden  of  it  is  not  upon  us,  but  upon  her  Grace,  though 
I  would  we  could  lighten  it." 

"What  do  you  think  her  Grace  will  do,  your 
Eminence  ?  " 

The  Cardinal  raised  his  darL  eyebrows  and  smiled. 

"  How  can  we  know,  sir  ?  If  she  alreadv  doubts,  it 
may  make  her  doubt  a  certainty.  If  she'  is  already 
convinced  of  the  Princess'  innocence,  it  may  make  her 
doubt  it  In  the  first  case,  I  think  she  will  bequeath 
the  crown  to  another;  in  the  second  case  it  may  cause  her 
to  look  with  more  favour  upon  this  f(n%ign  marriage. 
Have  you  spoken  with  her  Grace  at  all.  Master  Manton  ?  " 

"No,  your  Eminence." 

"  She  seemed  to  me  very  ack.    She  hardly  spoke  to 
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me^  except  wl»t  was  necessary.    She  has  been  a  brnniiur 

StiiS^  5£!i;*"*^^«^*^'  one  little^ 
^i„  K  u  ^'  ^^"^  "P**"  ^y  ^^  ''ind,  and  preserved 
cmly  by  her  own  innocence.  But  tiie  oU  islow^^r 
Manton.  unless  God  replenish  it "  '        ^"^ 

wUt  S^LT^  ~'?^^^  ^'""^^y-  Guy  wondered 
^n  *«  -S  *fr 'L^'  """^  prospects  should  the 
yueendie.  The  last  Cardinal  in  England  who  had  raiaili 
^  voice  in  an  heretical  Court  h^St^^TfeZTX 

S^'f^  Y^!J^**^**  ^  ^  «»««'«  'ate  «»«>«ld  ElizabeS 
come  to  her  throne  and  find  him  still  on  his  f""^ 

m«^^  **^  ,?^  '^'^  **  *^e  Cardinal's  mass  next 

O^'f-Hn'^'^^^y  ~"*^*^  as  he  did  so  STtS 
^ens  shrunken  presence  in  the  great  chair  in  the 

^c^round  and  of  her  ladies  behind  her.   She  did  not 
W  yet  what  p«the  was  going  to  play  ^^^ 

Sd  ^;.  ?*  T^"^  "^^  **  would  tWnk  andZ^ 
and  what  form  her  thanks  would  take.  ^' 

kndt  ^t^'f'r^^  was  in  the  second  ante-room.  and 

scariet.    Then  he  sat  down  again  and  waited; 

There  were  half  a  do*en  others  there,  waiting  to  see 
her  Grace,  or  to  catch  the  Cardinal  a^  he  cSie  oS?^ 

^^r'^  ^'  ''"°^«"*  ^^  ^  bSn  abirS'come 
mipofiible  for  the  secretary  to  leave  Lambeth  at  the 
same  time  as  his  master.  It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  have  had  his  kindly  stnmg  presence.  ^  ^°* 

U^'UZ^^  i?'""  ''^^'^  ^  ^^  ««°»d  to  pass 
last  or  slow.  At  one  instant  he  dreaded  the  interv^ 
«» intolerably  that  it  seemed  har<fl7r^iSnt^rh! 
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had  come  in,  at  another  he  hated  the  waiting  so  much 
that  he  thought  it  mutt  have  lasted  an  hour  already 
It  yn»  not  a  pleasing  task,  this  of  accusing  one  sister  to 
another  of  the  most  sordid  kind  of  deceit;  he  would 
have  to  accuse  himself  too  of  misdemeanours-of  holding 
back  an  mformation  for  nearly  two  years,  of  having 
shown  unwillingness  even  then  to  do  justice.  Yet  he 
did  not  doubt  that  she  would  be  grateful  at  her  heart 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  recalled  his  last  emotional 
mten^ew  with  the  Queen,  when  he  had  gone  in  to  beg 
that  Stephen's  agony  might  cease.  She  had  been  so 
slow  to  understand,  so  searching  in  her  questions,  so 
cold  when  she  consented.  Would  she  freeze  him  again 
now  before  thawing  ?  It  would  be  harder  to  bearTthis 
time  too.  He  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  even  a 
temporary  injustice  from  this  woman. 

"  Master  Guy  Manton  to  gO  i.     o  her  Grace  " 
The  shriU  voice  startled  him;  -^  had  not  seen  the 
page  open  the  door.    He  passed  through  the  first  ante- 
room with  a  painful  throbbing  at  the  base  of  his  throat 
and  went  through  the  further  door  that  the  boy  pushed 
open  for  him.  '  ^ 

The  Queen  was  in  her  upright  arm-chair  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  and  did  not  turn  her  head  as  he  came  in. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  sat  the  Cardinal,  his 
scarlet  robe  lying  out  across  the  rushes,  and  his  Uttle 
«^  a  vivid  vermUion  spot  against  the  oak  mantd-piece 
One  of  his  hands  rested  along  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
the  other  held  the  fatal  paper.  His  eyes  threw  a  kindly 
momentary  look  at  the  young  man  on  his  knees  by  the 
door,  and  then  moved  back  to  the  Queen's  face. 

There  was  sUence  for  a  moment.    Then  the  Cardinal 
broke  it 
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papCT  that  I  hdd.  and  how  it  came  into  your  possession  • 
and  I  have  held  myself  responsible  for  having  troubled 
her  Grace  with  it  now.  I  have  related  too  the  whole 
story  of  how  you  went  to  Bishop's  Hatfield,  and  of  what 
the  Lady  Ehzabeth  said  to  you  there.  Her  Grace 
now  wishes  you  to  answer  a   few   questions  in  her 

The  Cardinal  paused.  Ufted  the  paper  and  looked  at 

u  i3*  J*°***,?*  ^  *  ^^  »*»*«»  ^**en  upon  it. 
First,  Blaster  Manton,  why  did  you  not  give  up  the 
paper  sooner  ? "  o        r 

Guy  nioved  his  eyes  from  the  Cardinal  to  the  Queen 
and  back  again.  Then  he  drew  a  breath,  and  still 
kneeling  heguk  to  answer. 

"  Because,  your  Eminence,  I  was  ambitious.  I  kept 
the  paper  back  at  first  because  I  wished  to  distinguish 
myself.  After  Master  Brownrigg's  death  I  laid  it  aside- 
I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it.  Then  I  mislaid  it,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it." 

"  As  soon  as  you  found  it  then,  you  gave  it  up  ?  " 

As  soon  as  I  found  it  I  brought  it  to  Lambeth,  to 
Monseigneur  Rriuli." 

Guy  glanced  again  at  the  Queen.  She  had  not  moved 
a  muscle.  Her  face  was  in  shadow,  and  he  could  not 
see  her  Mcpression.  Her  thin  hands  were  gripped  on  the 
arms  of  her  chair. 

"Good,  Master  Manton,"  said  the  Cardinal,  looking 
at  the  paper  again.  ^ 

"What  did  you  teU  Monseigneur  Priuli  when  you 
saw  him  ?  ' 

"  My  lord,  I  tdd  him  that  I  understood  he  was  skflful 
incjT)her8;  and  that  I  could  not  read  the  paper  myself . 
I  told  him  that,  if  his  lordship  could  read  it,  Iwould  do 
what  he  bade." 
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^^ow  long  a  time  pasMd  before  you  saw  Monaeigneur 

"  MoDseignenr  wrote  to  me  once  and  asked  me  if  I 
^7^1  words-he  caUed  them  key-words,  my  lord- 
t  v^r  ^"^"^«8  ^^  engraved  on  any  rings  or 
su^-hke.  I  told  him  I  knew  of  none.  That  wooW  S 
aboQt  a  week  later.  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  came 
to  St.  James  to  teU  me  he  had  read  the  cypher.  I  should 
say  ^ter  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  more." 

^  Have  you  any  skill  in  cyphers  yourself  ?  " 

^^  None,  your  Eminence." 

"  Could  you  explain  to  her  Grace  the  cypher  of  which 
we  are  speaking  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Eminence." 

it  ri^^?"^  ^^"^^  '"^  *****  Monseigneur  has  read 

'"No,  your  Eminence;  except  so  far  as  I  could  swear 
to  Monseigneur  Priuli's  good  faith." 
The  Cardinal  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  lift  his  eyes. 

H.fSfV7,f '^  *H  ^y  ^ii«^Mh  at  Bishop's 
a^d^she  told  you  that  you  had  written  the  pa^r 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"?1-^  Highness  know  what  was  in  the  paper?" 
''  I  thmk  not.  my  lord."  ^ 

''  Why  do  you  think  not,  Master  Manton  ?  " 

^iJr^'^  * w  ^^^^  t»W  me  a  great  number  of 
oth«  thmgs  that  she  had  discovered,  but  said  no  word 
erf  that,  «cept  that  she  feared  it  would  trouble  the 
Queen's  Majesty  to  hear  of  it." 

Guy  hesitated. 
l«^%'^/  ""T  Gr«.  with  «  .pp«™,e.  of  p... 
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A  deep  rough  voice  jarred  suddenly  from  the  Queen's 
chair. 

"  Why  do  yon  say  '  appearance/  sir?" 

Guy  was  horribly  startled.  He  hesitated  again  a 
moment. 

"  I  think  it  was  only  an  appearance  of  it,  your  Grace." 

"  Did  yon  think  so  at  the  time,  or  afterwards  ?  "  said 
the  harsh  voice  again. 

"  I  was  not  sure  at  the  time,  your  Grace." 

Again  there  was  silence.  The  Queen  had  not  stirred 
while  she  spoke.  The  Cardinal  looked  up  questioningly, 
then  lifted  the  paper  once  more  and  went  on. 

"  Her  KghnMs  aaked  you  to  leave  the  country,  and 
to  give  her  a  confession  that  you  had  written  the  Daner 
yourself  ?  "  *^*^ 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  She  offered  also  to  snpi^y  me  with 
money  while  I  needed  it,  untU " 

"  WeU,  Master  ICanton  ?  " 

"  Until  her  Highness  came  to  the  throne." 

Guy's  voice  shook  as  he  spoke.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
driving  swords  into  the  heart  of  the  wmnan  who  sat 
there.    And  the  worst  was  that  she  did  not  flinch. 

The  Cardinal  went  on,  with  a  touch  of  haste. 

"  How  did  her  Highness  discover  that  you  had  such  a 
paper  at  all  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine  blabbed  of  it,  and " 

"  Stay,  sir.    What  did  he  say  ?    Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  I  had  something  against  her  I^hness 
that  would  hinder  her  ever  coming  to  the  throne,  and 
that  Catholics  need  be  in  no  fear." 

"  Well,  Master  Manton  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  can  only  suppose  that  one  who  heard  it 
told  her  Highness  that.  Then  she  sent  for  me,  through 
Master  Comwallis." 

"  Did  any  go  with  you  ?  " 
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"My  aervant,  Tom  Bnubhawe.  one  of  her  Gi«ce's 

Wliy  did  you  take  Master  Kearaley  ?  " 

i«^°  .^X  ^"*^-     ^"^  be  knew  he  must  not 
incriminate  the  Cardinal. 

"  I  took  him.  my  lord,  because  I  feared  her  Highness." 
Did  any  teU  you  to  take  a  friend  ?"   ^™^ 

"Yes,  my  Iftrdl" 

"  Who  was  it  ?  " 

••Yoursdf,  my  lord."  said  Guy  with  an  effort.    But 
he  was  grateful  for  the  friendliness. 
an^Sf?**  P»"^  i™t  long  enough  to  let  the 

oTTo^LSr ' ""  *^  ""* "» ^*^* -y  «8» 

*'  Threatened  ?  " 

"  Yes.  my  lord.    Her  Ifighness  said  that  I  n^^A  ««♦ 
te«  taught  M«to  IcSSley,  to  uTsi"^  J^' 

•^h«  «e«i«  to  ft,  b«k.  tat  that  Ae  JS  S. 
ottMT  weapons  some  day." 

"  What  did  you  understand  by  that  ?  " 

m«  L!?*'?°*^  *^*  ** '"'^^  ««  ^  law  against  me 
my  ted.  when-when  she  was  able."  ' 

^^e  law,  Master  Manton  ?    But  you  had  done  no 

"  No,  my  loid." 
C^'^Caidinal  looked  at  the  paper  again. 
'^tS"?^  ****^  Bradshawe  sent  for  to  Bishop's 

"  ?^^*?^  "^  *^*  *^*  ^*«^  to  bear  him  sing." 

bJ/lr^^'L^"^  It  was  that  she  might  discover  if  he 
mew  aught  of  the  paper  ?  " 
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''  And  did  her  Highnett  diaoover  aught  ?  " 
''  She  discovered  how  the  paper  came  into  my  hands." 
"  How  did  she  prevail  oo  Master  Bradshawe  to  tell 
her  that  ?  " 

Guy  eyed  first  the  Archbishop,  then  the  Queen.  Then 
he  looked  down. 

"  My  lord,  I  found  the  boy  on  her  Hicnness'  knees. 
She  was  kissing  him." 

He  saw  the  Queen's  scariet-dad  foot  tap  two  or  three 
tmws,  and  cease. 

"  I  have  just  finished,  Master  Manton,"  said  the 
Cardinal.  "  But  teU  me  this.  Will  you  swear  before 
God  and  the  Court  of'  Heaven  that  you  have  spoken  the 
truth,  that  you  had  no  hand  in  the  making  of  the 
cypher,  and  what  the  paper  says  is  true  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  swear  before  God  and  the  Court  of  Heaven 
that  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  that  I  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  making  of  the  cypher.  I  cannot  swear  that  what 
the  paper  says  is  true,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
•wear  that  I  believe  it  to  be  true." 

The  Cardinal  hud  the  paper  on  his  knee,  and  looked 
at  the  Queen. 

Then  the  woman  turned  in  her  chair,  and  Guy,  waiting 
for  her  thanks,  saw  her  pinched  agonised  face,  her  hard 

wild  eyes,  and  her  drawn  mouth.    Then  her  harsh  voice 
began— 

"  Master  Manton,  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  amased 
that  you  should  believe  such  things  of  her  Highness. 
Her  Highness  is  a  good  Catholic— a  good  Catholic,  my 
lord  Cardinal,  I  tell  you.  I  am  astonished,  Master 
Manton,  I  say,  at  your  giving  credit  to  a  scrap  of  paper 
two  years  dd,  and  written  by  an  enemy  of  myself  and 
her  Highness.  There  be  slanderers  enough,  God  knows, 
without  seeking  for  them  in  mine  own  household,  i 
forbid  you  to  a>peak  of  the  matter  again,  except  to  deny 
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♦hTJ  T  J^  wen  wUd  and  mdiicreet    The  onlv  r^im 
«abS»!r  T?  J*""- "*"»'*«<*'*'>«  troth  M 

JSs;?'*^  put  hi.  i»»d  00  tt^^  ™„..  ,0^ 

"niere, there. HMterlUnton;  yoommtaotBte™ 
Her  Grace  i>  sear  mad  with  iinnM>L.  .XitLzT  *"'"■ 
her  Highne-  has  S^t^  to^"*  BuTl'ISL"!? 
«r ;  she  beUeves  it.  in  spite  T^h^^^^"^ 
there,  ICaster  Manton  I "  *    "*"» 
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CHAPTER  III 

»«A«r  THE  OUBBN  PUPAKKt  FOR  A  JOVRNIY 
-  1 

oLT!*  Jl!^!i!*^  ***  ■  *****  A"«»»*  d*y  that  the 
.«Jr!f5^^*°"  **^  **~  ""'^  •*  Hampton  Court 

•I  am  reuooaUy  ivdl.  I  thank  your  Grace " 

'  So  am  not  I/' «ud  Mary,  and  w^rJ^up.tai«^ 

dJv  ^I^!S15?7  ~*^  both  in  town  and  country. 

^t^  ^^H  "^  "*^**' '"  ««« •  «»«  river 
tnat  flowed  paat  Hampton  Court  had  reflected  the  tr,^ 

exuaujt  rather  than  enhven  the  starved  air.    Aeainand 

causal  the  supematuraUy.minded  to  whisp^Tof  siS 

?t  ]^?Ih*?^  *t?  Phy^<^y-»inded  to  fear  fe^ 
h^^t  S  ?i.*T^^^  ,"^  ^"y-    ^*  '»«  that  Jane 

e^L^o^  S*  '~'  *^'  "^  '"^  ^  ^^  d^wn  with 
exnaustoon,  her  eyes  unnaturaUy  bright  under  heaw 
l.ds,  and  Ae  held  painfuUy  to  the  balusiade  as  ie^;^ 
up.  ttopping  to  pant  at  each  landing. 
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Mitta^  Donner  was  not  weU  heisdf ;  she  had  had 
a  toiu^  of  fever  at  Hampton  Court,  and  her  convales- 
cenoe  had  left  her  weak  and  tired  out ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  her  after  she  had  seen  the  Queen  to  bed.  from 
going  mto  Magdalene's  room  to  hear  the  detaUs  of  the 
past  fortnight 

iJ  •'*  V^  ?°°P  ***"  ^''^•"  **^d  ^  PrI  wearily, 
leamng  back  m  her  chair  in  her  loose  wrapper  with  he^ 
hair  on  her  Aould<«.    "  We  are  aU  ti«d  out  together. 
Oh  I   Jane,  it  has  been  terrible." 
"Terrible?" 

"  The  whole  spring  together ;  aU  is  amiss.  Godknows 
how  It  will  end !  His  Highness  will  not  write;  he  is 
angry  at  something,  and  she  writes  and  no  answer  comes. 
Aad  the  f oUcs  are  all  against  her,  and  crying  out  for  her 
sister.    And  there  was  the  matter  of  the  chUd  again,  as 

you  know,  when  she  made  her  wiU,  and  aU  has  ended  in 
nothing. 

"S?  ^  spokra  of  it  again  ?"  asked  Jane  quickly. 
Not  smce  Apnl ;  she  speaks  very  little  now.    She 

Has  not  given  me  a  word  good  or  bad  for  a  week,  except 
what  was  necessary."  «*«cpi. 

"Has  aught  been  heard  of  his  Highness'  return  ?" 
.^^^^T^'^'^^come.    She  gave  the  word 
for  the  ships  to  disperse,  and  has  not  spoken  of  him 

"•  Does  she  sleep  ?  " 

"A  little  towards  morning,  and  sometimes  after  dinner 
in  ner  chair. 

"  Does  she  complain  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  heavy  head. 

"  She  says  nothing  now." 

Jane  s^red  at  the  floor  without  speaking.  She  hated 
the  thought  of  this  lethargy ;  she  distrusted  the  doctors, 
cspeaally  the  Italian  who  prescribed  for  the  Queen ; 
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^  t^"3if/rf  ****  *5*  ^^*  ^'^^^ '  »*  ^  this. 
She  thought,  that  caused  more  than  half  the  mischicf- 

that  and  his  pemstent  eflorts  earlier  in  the  year  to  make 
his  wife  prant  what  she  would  not.  The  Queen  was 
mif^  from  despair  of  soul  rather  than  an  actual 

but  one  thing  for  which  Jane  was  thankful,  and  that  was 
that  her  mistress  bad  come  home,  and  that  she  could 

Sk  ^  ^"^J-  ^^*  '^'^^  *^^«  no  n»o«  nonsense 
with  drugs  and  bleeding;  it  was  not  that  that  was 
required. 

''  You  look  ill  yourself,  .    ictheart,"  she  said  to  the 

Magdalene  opened  her  eyes  slo^y. 

"^J^i^^^'^^ii^^rOiesaxd.  "I  would  we 
had  stayed  m  the  country,  or  better  still  that  I  micht 
go  by  myself."  —b-v 

"  And  leave  her  Grace  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Jane.    I  cannot  love  her.    She 
knows  It  now;  she  would  sooner  I  were  not  with  her." 
Jane  s  hps  worked  a  moment,  but  she  said  nothing. 
Magdalene  went  on  sleepily. 

"I have  tried,  my  dear,  but  she  is  so  cdd.  I  think 
she  cares  nothing "  ^^ 

"  That  is  enough,  my  dear." 

"Why,  Jane r'       ' 

Mistress  Dormer  got  up. 

"  I  teU  you  that  is  enough.  You  have  a  pretty  face, 
sweetheart,  but  I  think  you  have  no  heart  at  aU  I 
must  go  to  her  Grace." 

.♦*wif^?  w^.'*^  *  ?°"**  ^'''^'  wondering  drowsUy 
at  her  fodish  fnend.    It  was  absurd  to  pretend  to  love 

TJ^f  T"^ '  .'*  ™  *"*^"**"'  *<*  thought-a  Uttle 
unreal.   Of  course  it  was  aU  sad  enough ;  but  there  was  a 
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gaity  of  sad  things  in  this  sad  world.    She  mutt  go^to 
b^  *»>«  cool  sheets  would  be  better  than  this  topMtry 

So  Ifagdalene  went  to  bed. 

Jane  passed  along  the  corridor  and  turned  into  the 
httie  parlour  that  adjoined  the  Queen's  bednxmi.  nodd^ 

^^T^  fi*,  ^  **»«  J«a«t  angry  with  Magdalene ;  she 
was  only  a  httle  contemptuous.  It  was  wtonishin^,  she 
thought,  that  a  woman  of  ordinary  intuitions.^  had 
had  brains  enough  to  refuse  Master  Noiris,  and  who 
^  sudi  opportunities  of  observing  her  mist^ss.  should 
^ttat  mistress  «,ld.    Cold  !  Why  it  was  a  fe;er  that 

m^j^  hated  l«r ;  a  fever  of  hope  for  a^try  that 
w^^i^' '  "?  *  ^^^  «'  ^^^'^  f«^  God  who  h^i^e 
her  and  redeemed  her.  and  now  seemed-Jane  paused  • 
then  she  finished  her  thought  defiantlyi*  (^^ 

Z^f  *!.^^  ^^°^  ^^  alt^ther 
«„«  u  ^^"^  "^  ^P*y  o<»^  ««*pt  for  one  old 
woman  who  sat  over  her  sewing  at  the  furLr  d<^  that 
l^^ough  to  the  bedrcjmi.  with  a  candle  on  CtSje 
b^deher.  Jane  signed  to  her  to  sit  still,  and  came 
noiselessly  across  the  floor  towards  her.  rS^J^r 
eyebrows  in  a  question.  ^^ 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

^I'l'i**!  *'  ^'^  y**'  °"st«»«."  she  whispered.    "  She 
called  to  me  five  minutes  ago." 

"  She  did  not  ask  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  mistress— she  asked  for  water." 

Has  she  been  praying  ?  " 
;;  She  was  prajong  from  her  book  when  I  went  in." 

IS  au  ready  few:  mass  to-morrow  ?  " 
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"  Yet,  mistress." 

Jane  drew  bade  the  curtain  softly,  and  pushed  at  the 

^:T^^'^^^  The  great  dark  rooWWlighted 
by  one  candle  outside  the  curtains  of  the  bed  The 
jngle  flame  seemed  to  have  no  penetrating  power  in 

^>iSf  ^*^ '.  **  ***^  "^y  ^  «ombre^^eaths 
embrwdwed  on  the  hanging  beside  it,  and  half  a  dosen 
fleur<le.hs  on  the  arras  against  the  waU.  Beneath  the 
CMdle  lay  a  book  open.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  in 
deep  shadow,  and  Jane  moved  hesitatingly  across  it 

J^t~  •S!"*Sl  "  ^«=^"«  »«^°»*  »  Pi««  of 
^een  had  laid  it  down  when  she  felt  sleep  <^ng 

iJ^T"^  f^:  *^"^y  «**^  to  breathe,  and 
looked  down  at  the  book;  it  was  open  at  the  old  place- 
the  prayer  for  the  unity  of  Christendom.    The  petition 

for  tile  woman  in  childbirth  had  not  been  used  for  three 
montiis  now;  tiiat  cause  was  lost,  and  left  tiie  otiier 
more  miperative. 

.♦5^v^^,°**  **™**  ^°»  ^t^  the  curtains,  as  Jane 
Stood  tiiere  hstening.  Perhaps  indeed  tiie  Queen  was 
^eep ;  tiie  exhaustion  of  tiie  journey  might  have  done 
what  drugs  could  not  do 

She  stooped  and  drew  o£f  her  shoes,  and  tiien,  stiU 
witiiout  a  sound,  moved  round  tiie  bed  in  tiie  dusk  to 
ij^ch  her  eyes  were  getting  accustomed,  closed  a  cup. 
bwrd  door,  set  the  jeweUed  pins  straight  on  the  table 
b^de  tiie  sUver-framed  standing  mirror,  looked  at  tiie 
altar  Mt  opposite  tiie  end  of  tiie  bed,  where  mass  would 
oe  said  next  morning  and  saw  that  the  two  candles  had 
Deen  put  m  tiie  holders,  and  tiie  tiiree  clotiis  laid  in 
order  over  tiie  stone  slab.    The  cruets  and  tiie  sUver 
canister  and  tiie  rest  had  been  set  tiiere  just  now  to 
prevent  any  confusion  in  tiie  morning. 
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♦.i?''^*? ?  K^  guard-room  there  was  plenty  of 
talk  about  her  Grace.  ^ 

Majter  Wentworth.  the  f  jfferer,  ttraddUng  acron  the 

rt^J"^'*"^"^  ^^  ^''^^  ***^°'  ^  »»yi»«  down 
!Sl  ♦!L*^'l*  ^"'"^  ***  ^  «™"P  *^*  '^  gathered 
aboutthe  back-gammon  boardat  theendof  the  long  table 
There  be  some,"  he  said,  "that  leave  no  trace. 
Folks  just  waste  away  under  them.  There  be  some  that 
give  pain,  and  others  that  have  a  stench ;  but  cunninc 
fdlows  use  not  these.  And  of  aU  men  the  Italians  are 
the  cleverest  in  such  things." 

"Who  can  tell  ?"  said  an  officer  who  had  just  come 
off  guard,  and  was  stiU  in  his  green-and-white.  "  Fever 
or  poison  are  the  same.  Your  shrewdest  physician 
cannotteU.  AndlliketheltaUanmannomorethanyou" 
He  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise."  remarked  a 
humorous  stout  man  in  black,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear. 
lootang  up  from  the  board;  " -a  blessing  to  us  all  and 
to  the  poor  lady  herself.  In  God's  hands  be  the  issues  I " 
xle  rolled  his  eyes  piously. 

J'  '*J°*y  ^  there  is  another  chUd  toward."  went  on 
tte^<^«r^dmckling.    "And  then  what  of  my  Lady 

"My  Lady  EUxabeth  has  weathereo  more  storms 
ttan^ttis.    In  six  months  she  will  be  no  more    at 

"  Hease  God  I  shall  be  there  before  that."  said  the 
««:retanj.  "  If  I  can  make  my  way  through  the  crowds 
ttat  will  run  there.  She  is  a  joUy  lady.  And  you, 
Master  Wentworth  ? "  "'  '     ' 

"  I  shall  run  when  the  rest  do."  be  said.  "  with  Master 
Moms  here,  if  he  can  leave  his  lady-love." 

Jack  looked  up  smiling  from  his  backgammon,  and 
took  up  his  pot  of  hypocras. 
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devotion."  ^  ""^ '^'    *  t^mk  I  «haU  give  mvielf 
•»*tenly  in  icTi^  .oii^iet.  which  .ileno 

iiattntiy.  *^  ^"y'  *°**  dropped   hit  ey 

P^en  the  face  vanished  aMit,  »:*i.    ^ 

J<id=  w„t  on  with  «  JST  '"*^« «  "<«'. 

^  ^l«..h.rHigh«»i.  «  C.th.Kcia.thi.ctt., 

ItliiBk."      ™"'**^"<»W«TOi  sweet  wiii«„i: 

»:C'^™:3!^' «|>-il "P-ted  the  „^ 
"■«»'  Jwuw  BnuhtaC^^"*™ '*"«>«  time  conw, 

W  *j':^..'«  ■»J'  "-"y  «w.  *K.  De  Feri.  we.t  „ 

He  will  QiaiTV  her  v*»  '»  —-J  ^t_       — 
'^  «haU  havTSJ^y^;^.^  «»«  officer.  "  and  then 

A  page  looked  in  throueh  th*.  <«-«  ^ 
^^^  evening.   «nS«      ^°  ^^' 

news."  '^^^'    <=ned  the  soldier.    "Give  us  the 

•-'S:;;;«ss£;r^jjs^.  "save  that  I 

court."  '  "***®'^  Kearsley  is  in  the  inner 
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"  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  " 
Ji^n*  a-walking,  sir.  and  a^ursing  aU  who  speak 
^-^iT  ^^'^^  di-appearS  ^^ 

"  hJ^^       "^T'y*  a-walking."  remarked  the  officer 
Ifc  was  up  and  down  in  the  privy-garden  last  S* 

mm^    God  knows  there  is  anough  mourning  without 

dal^K*  man  cannot  speak  to  Master  Kearsley  now-a- 
days  without  b«ng  cursed  at."  complained  the  Z^ 

SeSe^Tam^L^h^  ^  • --    ^^^^^ 
oils:  g^r^tl^^-S:^' -^  *^ -•  Clatter 

TT^  Jade  took  up  his  light  doak.  andrtood  swaying  a 

Ji'^'I°°*'"^"^**'"**»*imefocustoo:    Roeer 
will  be  back  presently."  ^*^ 

ih^^^  '^^  ~=^  ^  *«»  together,  the  man  took 
''ui'TJ^^^'    He .wSaUtUe drS? 

andii^ter^r"'J"°'  »hehu  refused  me  ag«a; 

and  Master  Manton  wiU  scarce  speak  to  me." 
Tom  sighed  sympathetically. 

"^•^o.  rt^:;2^^^-^*^erbrag^^;t 

anHl**!;!?'^"^^**^    Now  I  am  a  wiser  master 
and  a  kinder,  am  I  not  ?  "  "»»ier. 

Jade's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  sdf.appreciation. 

The  guard-room  lights  were  out  presentlv  and  th^ 
palace  lay  asleep  in  the  heavy  dark  ^'  ^ 
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r«  ^««t  a.  to  JKSiS^iJ^^ 
^  not  been  for  them^^^ri^'''^i^i 
^"^^^naldtxpnmhmM^S^  movements  b^ 
of  leaving  the  loS^  ^^' ''^^  J«e  was  thinkini 

A«,.taithe«  came  no  letter  fh^Phflip. 

foUowed  their  pres^^l^^T^  "^^f "  <rf  it.  and 
*««*ed  heradf  witt  ZJT  ♦i?^  ^****  «««•  She 
««folly  closed  to X»n^  J?l  '^^^  ^  kept 

tjeixrisonof  theSaSiri  iri  T-  ^^^  *»  ^ 

<rf  the  bed  were  al3!^i^JSf  V  "^^^  *^  <^^ 
yet  further.  ^  '^'^  *«^*»y  to  secure  that  result 

As  September  rsfwrri  An  »^ 
improvement.  in^Ste  ^  Sf\!!!?u?***^y  *  %tt 
Emperor's  d^t^  ^(^e^jT"?  *«*  ^^^ 
*ne  yueen  was  less  initable.  a  UtUe 
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more  iadmed  to  hev  ooovemtkm.  the  feU  »Mim^  *^ 

tta^loak  of  tt  unnatuna  nude  set  with  fixed,  thining 

*J^  ^^  a  long  talk  ooe  evening  ihortlv  befor« 
the  new.  of  Chailet'  death  arrived.  ^ 

tli**^Jf^"?  *^  ~PP"  **»"*  «  o'dock  and  found 
lighted  in  the  Queen's pariour.    Mary  henelf  hadllinn 

ddmbroidery  between  her  fingeiB  on  whidi  dTluS 
worked  ao  much  at  Hampton  Court 

h*^iT  *^',*T**^**^"  •>»  «»id-    "lahaUdeeD 
better  to-night,  I  think."  ^^       P 

3?  ^  ^^'"^^  not  go  to  bed  then  ?" 
^Not^yet."«id  the  Queen,  "an  hour  yet    Talk  to 

Mi«tre«  Dormer  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  Oumii'. 
Mary  said  nothing,  and  Jane  watched  her  <>»»f»i 

I  shaU  fimsh  It,"  said  Mary  shortly.  "  I  amrfi^ 
tbaj  my  lord  is  better.    ^J^^' ^  'Z^'^t 

"  Your  Grace  must  be  careful » 

"Madam " 

"  There,  there,"  said  Maty,  "  that  is  enough." 
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n«^  ware,  and  l^dal«SL  ♦^J^""**"*"  Nor 

^^  iiS:^:^^  SSL^te^  •^•^ 

op  and  lifted  the  iinJ^^fS^  f*:^  J*""  •Pnui 

There,  there/'^jST.ft^J?.*^  *^«»«*- 
wmemberthewijr^^rtlLJrl"*™*'^    Doyo 
Jane  r^^iS^eS^^^t^^^ ^ ^ <^^' 

jjy,^  "HO  oeen  praned  for  the  Queen'i 

"Master  Rochester  had  nev»r  «.^  i^-    ,.      . 
•adgavehimnothing/'^^^  **"■*»  betookaU 


H*^- 


complained  of  a  LS^ofhu^?^'?"*^-    Shehad 
never  of  Divine  uS^!   "^  '^^P^^^^  sometimes,  but 

'•^ve^*:?&i?^^  -^  "-'^  »«-ely. 

T^  a  ^en  thought  came  to  the  girl 
But  your  Grace  remembers  the^d  ?  '• 
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The  end  ?  " 

-^IS'^.?^^^^-    The wpt«ae Majeity 
wa»  not  nnjuit."  *    ' 

Mvy  itShed. 

"WeU.well.  .  .  The  Little  Office,  my  dear.    1  know 
I  muft  give  what  I  can."  ^^ 

-JJ!i*l?**.?^***  *•"•  *"**'«•  *^  J»d  *»e,  afld 
wilted  by  the  door  whUe  the  two  vuicet,  one  hanh  and 

Slw^l??*^.*^**^  ^  *^^y  P"y*"'  and  the  two 
DooJCi  were  laid  one  upon  the  other  on  the  toble.  Then 
■he  came  forward. 

'*  It  it  time  for  bed,  Ifadam." 

"  Well,  wdl,  help  me  up,  dear  heart." 

Once  in  the  night  the  Queen  caUed  wftly.    Mistreas 
Oormo-  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  room,  Jane  ?  "  asked  the 
gueen,  sitting  up  and  kxddng  about  her  at  the  heavy 
curtains,  with  bright  weary  eyes. 

"  In  the  room,  your  Grace  ?  " 

"I  thought  I  heard  somewhat— a  running  of  footsteps. 
Look,  Jane."  '^ 

1^  prl  went  obediently  round  the  room  with  her 

«ndle,  hftmg  the  tapestry,  stooping  to  peer  beneath  the 
bed,  opemng  the  great  presses  beside  the  hearth.  She 
ev^  went  to  the  door,  palled  aside  the  curtain  and 
looked  out.  The  woman  in  the  outer  room  was  sleeping 
heavily  in  her  bed  drawn  across  the  dooi.  Jane  shoS 
her  softly  by  the  shoulder. 

"TTiere  has  none  been  walking?"  she  whispered 
Mwiply,  looking  down  at  the  bewildered  face. 

The  maid  shook  her  head;  she  was  stupid  with  sleep. 
Jane  puUed  to  the  door  and  went  back. 

The  Queen  was  still  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  hands  clasped 
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j^  ^"'  ™' "•  0mm  hid  never  called  to 

"P^Otion  ^g^"««»-tl>»t.  Mid  Mmethinj  like 

u»^2jid":;t2fs:fflgsS'ss:'.ir  "•'•»« 

with  .  deep  breath  SaTSi^T.^'"'^  "*  «"'«^' 
"^  then  L  ^^^J^ZT  "^  "^^ 

y-^'tT.^S'?'^-- yet.  wui 

"  S"^  "^  """l "  "  %  <m  the  Dinow 
Go  «d  dre».  Jane,  ami  .ialc  STS!!" 
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When  Jane  came  back  the  went  toftly  about  the 
iAamber  flnjt  drawing  back  the  curtain,  to  let  the  light 
«,  tad  then  clearing  away  all  eigna  of  the  night;  a 
^S^.^*'°  to  take  the  truckle  bed  intoihe  next 

una  on  a  httle  table. 

the  Queen  wore  whUe  the  priest  wa.  in  the  Vonrr.,  .u:d 

drew  back  the  hanging!  at  the  aide. 
"Ifadam " 

1 J!!^  **  °P  ^***~*  »  '''^'  pot  her  arm  tiirouth  tlie 

l?!!f    T!r  *"™**  "'^  "«*  '"^i^wted  the  oth^r.  and 
tuen  sank  down  again. 

"  The  curtains—"  she  said. 

Jane  drewbacktoothoeeattheendofthebed.so 
that  a  view  was  disclosed  of  the  altar  against  the  wall  • 
returned  and  pulled  forward  those  at  the  side,  so  that 
the  occupant  of  the  bed  could  see  without  beiiig  seen  • 
thimqp^  them  again  for  a  moment  to  givel^ 

The  Queen  beckoned  to  her  with  her  head. 
^^  Jane,  is  the  priest  come  ?  " 

"5f  "  *****y  *'  y®"'  ^»""»  "  ready." 
^Tnere  is  no  one  in  the  room?"  whispered  the  other 


Do  you  know  what  i 


'  No,  Madam." 
"Nearer,   sweetheart.  . 
heard  last  night?" 
"No,  Madam." 
"  Nearer,  sweetheart." 
Jane  knelt  forward  on  to  the  bed,  and  Mary  passed 

fter  arm  over  her  neck  so  as  to  draw  the  head  down  to 
her  mouth. 

"  Listen."  whispered  the  Queen.    "  I  heard  it  twice. 
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I  was  lying  awake.    It  was  the  mmung  of  a  child 

he  would  lode  in  at  the  curtains,  but  he  did  no^ 

ae  released  the  arm,  and  sank  back  on  her  piUo 

^Img  painfully  at  the  bewOdered  eyes  thaViulS 

The  priest  that  said  mass  that  monwur-*  rieaw 

^u  ^1^'  ^}  ^*  ^^  "»^«  •"  ^  responses  as  lo 
JJ^derk.  and  that  they  would  soon  hieTSr  abo 

an52iaS'^""*"^"*^*'«^^~^«J»* 

♦J'^**  S'***  "  "®*  **  '^  ««*»»."  he  announced 
tt^«^t„x,m.    "MistrTSUier^^n^r'n 

There  was  a  chorus  of  questions. 
No.  no."  he  said.  "  but  just  a  little  fever     tt 
Grace  did  not  sleep  well,  and  wi  disturbed  inTnight! 
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It  was  not  unta  October  was  wefl  advanced  that  the 
Queen  knew  that  she  was  dying.  She  was  silent  for  a 
long  time  after  mass  one  morning,  and  at  last  sent  Jane 
'Conner  on  a  nMssage. 

There  was  intense  excitement  in  the  palace  when  it 
became  known  that  Commissioners  had  started  for 
Bishop  s  Hatfield ;  it  was  widely  guessed  on  what  errand 
they  had  gone,  and  a  little  crowd  gathered  that  evening 
after  sunset  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace  to  see  th^ 
return.  But  the  great  personages  rode  by  in  the  dusk 
with  their  guards  about  them,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  salutes  of  the  mob  outside  or  the  courtiers  and 
grooms  and  servants  within  the  gate.  They  were 
seen  to  dismount  at  the  doOT  of  the  inner  court,  and 
disappeared  within. 

Magdalene  Dacre  was  sitting  alone  in  her  private 
parlour  an  hour  later  when  her  servant  came  in  to 
announce  that  Master  Kearsley  wished  to  have  a  few 
WOTds  with  her  ladyship,  if  he  might  be  allowed. 

He  came  in  immediately,  and  she  was  astonished  at 
his  appearance ;  his  hair  was  disordered,  his  sallow  face 
was  flushed  as  if  with  running,  and  his  mouth  worked. 
He  was  m  riding-dress,  and  carried  his  hat  and  cane  in 
his  hand. 

"  For  God's  sake.  Mistress !    Is  her  Grace  dying  ?  " 
"Dying,  sir?    Why,  no."  ^ 

"  I  am  but  just  come  from  Richmond— they  tdd  me 

her  Grace  was  dying.    I  could  find  no  one  who  knew. 

What  of  these  Commissioners,  mistress  ?  " 
•"TJey  are  returned  from  Bishop's  Hatfield,  sir." 
^^  On  what  errand  ?  "  barked  Kearsley. 
"  I  do  not  know,  sir ;   it  is  said " 
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"  Well,  mistress  ?  " 

that  C'^i:''iSr*tiLl'  r  ";**"  ^*^  '^^  t^tb. 

of  her  wiSTaSS.?^  ^  adc  the  Lady  Elixabet 

''And  Wrf«^!r^  *•*****•  *~*  *w^  again 

.-.^^  J'"'  *«*  not  know  wh^t  nn.i.ni    *v     t***"' 

iQ,g(,reii  p ..  ***"'^  ^nat  answer  they  brought 

"Idonot/'saidMigdalene 
wement  to^^^^  **  ^^'^^y  °««te  a  swift 

Go^seod^^  Why  did  her 

Jane  looJnd  at  him  steadily 

He^!2f -^^^'^  **^'  *^'  Keairiey  " 

JaiH.  t^d  somSTh^CA?*^  *^  ^"o^- 
could  not  heuT^      ^^  *^^y  ^^  Magdalene 

^  looked  worn  and  distressed  a.  .k. 
tte  room  after  closing  the  d«?tS!«^t^  "*"**'  '"^^ 

"  A«j  A^     '  ™®  ''^  not  talk  or  move  " 
..And  U^^swerP"  said  Mag<S^r 

"^not;    she  sw^  to  w!rT  ^  "P  ^"^^^  »f  she 
j.^^  „  we  swore  to  defend  the  Faith  with  her 

"  And  her  Grace  believes  it  ?  " 
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"  I  think  so.    There  are  some  jewels  to  be  sent 
to-morrow.    I  have  looked  them  out." 

"  Who  is  with  her  now  ?  " 

"  Ifistress    Qarentia      sits 
bed." 

The  two  sat  aUent  awhUe.  Magdalene  went  on 
ddibetately  with  her  embroidery ;  she  had  not  an  idea 
what  to  say;  she  knew  weU  enough  that  the  Queen 
would  not  have  sent  to  her  sister  if  she  had  not  lost 
hope  of  hfe ;  but  she  could  not  pretend  to  be  broken- 
hewted.  So  far  as  she  allowed  herself  to  wish,  she 
wished  with  aU  her  power  that  this  were  all  over.  The 
stow  process  of  dying  on  the  part  of  a  woman  whom  she 
knew  and  disUked  was  an  unpleasant  strain  on  the  girl. 
A  decorous  grief  was  necessary,  but  she  found  it  hard  to 
present  an  appearance  of  it 
^^  "  Magdalene,  I  am  tired  to  death,"  said  Jane  suddenly. 

I  must  sleep,  and  I  cannot  sleep  there." 

Magdalene  looked  up  with  startled  eyes. 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  that.  I  know  she  wiU  not  die  yet  • 
but  I  cannot  sleep  there.  WiU  you  sleep  in  her  Grace's 
room  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  wailed  the  girl.    "  I  dare  not." 

"  Sweetheart,  I  am  so  tired." 

Magdalene  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  took  Jane's 
hands  in  hers. 

"  My  dearest,  ask  me  anything  but  that.  You  must 
not  ask  me  that.    Oh,  Jane ! " 

Jane  closed  her  eyes  again  and  nodded  quietly,  leanine 
her  head  back.  ^       .^»         -s 


Blagdalene  felt  intolerably  selfish  as  she  sat  down 
but  she  knew  she  was  incapable  of  consenting  to  what 
the  other  had  asked.  She  began  to  make  excuses  to  her- 
Wf,    If  she  had  cared  for  the  Queen,  if  she  had  ever 
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«**  great  Sn^^S"*  thoaght  to  pu.  the  nigiT 
Who  knew  ISr^"h.!^,^*^,  theuckZnu^ 
not  be  made  upoaher  ?    w^      ''^*  ^^""^  "Mgl 

y^^ ''^fone  than  bno^l^^^  ^"^ '^  ^  f    I 

•««dy  moved  wi^r^-iS^*^  P«»«»<«  tha, 
"^y-ii  the  candles  fla^!?^^.  themselves  in  am 
^^''rtains  rustled  wSh^otS^"^**  taU^  lances,  or  S 
«y«inthehangto8^^3^***°»*»^«th«n;  if  the  pale 

not  thr^''*"'«~**«lforJ.,«Don«r,b„ 

Jane,"  she  said  uneasttv  "  i.  ♦k-^ 
Icando?    Or  cani»rS?  rJ   f^**  *'^*  *^  that 
Vis  other  opeS^^^:^«7»  '  " 
No,  sweetheart."  ^  ^^  ***^  ^^  *  moment. 

j^^^'al^c^dr^'sil^^  ^^ 

^  remarkable  bS^^^f^T'  ^*i^«i«iy 
P^vy^hamber!  She^d^t  ^^  TV^  °'  *^ 
l»eifrastoosikataiidt^8o^,JJf  ^^  Kearsley; 
«ther  resembled  wS^'^'^^^^herta.te;  L 
his  sudden  bum  of  qu^LTf.-?^  ®"*  ^  ^^^'^ed 
feUow  meant  by  it  ?         °* '*^  "»*«•    What  had  the 

-^«-t^e  could  not  s:XS^;r^^^ 
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he  iMver  talked  now.  that  he  aeldom  came  to  the 
gmtienen's  paxknir ;  and  as  for  Tom  Bradihawe,  the 
singing  boy,  he  had  transferred  his  aHe^ance  months 
ago  now  to  a  gayer  patron. 

AU  this  was  very  unusoal,  and  Lady  Magdalene  Dacre 
did  not  like  the  miusual.  Then  she  sighed  again,  as 
^  heavy  pres«n«  of  memory  came  back.  When  would 
this  dreadful  situation  be  over,  and  she  release  from  a 
position  for  which  she  fdt  so  hopelessly  inadequate  ? 

Court  life  was  not  what  she  had  once  hopwl  that  it  wottW 
be ;  she  had  thought  it  to  be  a  comedy,  and  she  was 
disappointed. 

Jane  stirred  herself  in  her  chair,  and  sat  up.  Tfaenshe 
rose  to  her  feet. 

"  I  must  go,  sweetheart.    Good-night." 

Magdalene  threw  her  arms  round  her. 

"  J«ne.  you  are  not  vexed  ?  " 

"  Not  vexed,  my  dear." 
^  "7«"  «« ^'«»jd,"  criad  the  girl,  looking  into  the  bright 
tirrt   eym    "It  is  a  shame,   my  dearest.    Cannot 
M»treas  Oarentia  sleep  tiber«  to-i^ht  ?  " 

MagdaKBes  iaoe. 

Magdalene  kMMd  her  Mid  released  her.  She  did  not 
hke  to  be  toaioed  at  like  that. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  dder  girl  steadUy,  "  you  under- 
stand nothing.  If  you  knew  one-teath  of  what  Master 
Keanley  knows " 

"  Master  Keanley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  dd  bear  as  you  caU  him— but  he  is  better 
than  poor  Jack  Norris.    Good-night." 

Jane  went  to  her  room  for  supper.  She  was  silent 
until  she  had  nearly  finished,  then  she  rang  the  hand-beU 
for  her  woman. 
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A^JZsl:^  ffii;  ^  ^^~^*1L!!«°  »-  came  in 
beyond  the  candk.^       ^  •*~^'  ^^  "^  ««ve, 

«ene.    wSlW^  L*  *  tS?~:*°?,  ^  cannot  bear  a 
I  do  not  thiTLrGmS  ^'r"'  '^  ^"^  PJea»e-that 

no  scene,  she  told  herself  •  J^^zJSTu  ^^^  ""**  ^e 

She  turned  t^Sk  It  h^  ^^  ^"  ^^^^^^  '»*'•" 
face,  pale  ^^^^SS't!^  *^*  »^t  of  hi. 
Winding  tears.  ^^  "^^  *^«»  ^«»  «»<««». 

Sh?iLS!S '  '"  ^^'''  *k«'  Master  Manton  ! " 

bhe  leaned  against  the  mantel-oiece  tr^„  ♦       • 

jway  the  tears.    Then  shHSrd  S  ^^,^  ^^^ 

broken  and  stning.  '**  **  ^^ce, 

"T^  you  midam;  that  was  what  I  wished  " 
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•|  Your  boy,  Matter  Manton  ?    What  of  him  ?  " 
Bto  ^  left  me.  madam,"  said  Guy,  very  upright, 
boldiag  the  door  for  her.  j^    *-  e    . 

A»  the  came  into  the  lobby,  through  the  door  twenty 
ym»  away,  she  saw  the  lean  overhung  face  of  Blaster 
Kearsley  watching  beneath  a  lamp.  Ah  I  well,  there 
were  some  true  hearts  left  after  aU ;  she  was  not  the 
only  friend  who  understood  and  cared. 

As  she  came  through  into  the  Queen's  room,  Kistress 
Uarentia  stood  up  from  her  seat  by  the  curtained  bed 
with  her  finger  on  her  lips.    Jane  went  back  immediately 
mto  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  old  woman  followed  her 
dosing  the  door  behind  her.  .  ' 

»  c'J  ?*°^  ****  "  **••*?•"  ""^  Mistress  Clarentia  softly. 

She  has  not  spoken  since  you  went.  I  looked  at  her 
once,  and  she  had  her  eyes  closed.  We  nnist  wake  her 
presently  for  her  draught,  my  dear." 

The  old  lady  was  perfectly  cootroUed  and  capable  now 
that  the  cnsis  was  so  near ;  the  only  sign  of  anxiety 
was  in  her  wide-open  eyes  that  peered  into  the  girl's  face. 
She  has  not  talked  to  herself  ?  " 

"  She  cried  out '  Calais  I '  once,  my  dear,  but  that  was 
all.    And  viiuA  of  n^  lady  ?  " 

"  My  lady  wiU  not  come,"  said  Jane  briefly.  "  I  must 
watch  again." 

"  You  will  not  let  me  be  with  you  ?  " 
Jane  took  the  old  woman's  wrinkled  hand  a  moment, 
and  held  it 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  too  tired,  my  dear." 

"  But  you  will  call  for  me  if  you  need  me  ?  I  shall  be 
in  the  next  room  to-night" 

"  I  promise,"  said  Jane. 

They  stood  so,  an  instant,  looking  at  one  another. 
Then  together  they  turned  and  went  into  the  Queea's^ota. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MAIY  THB  OUBBN  DICIDB8  HBK  LAfT  MATTBM  AND 
TAXBS  HBI  LBAVB 

1 

TBI  Qaeen  awoke  one  monung  a  fortnight  later  to  find 
W  pjm  almott  gone,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  it 
nahty  came  back. 

These  past  weeks  had  been  very  strange  to  her-  it 
»PPeM»d  that  reality  went  no  further  than  the  four 
oofM  <rf  her  bed:  the  lion  on  the  coveilet  over  her 
toees  had  been  far  more  of  a  persooaUty  to  her  than 

jWleasted;  these  seemed  like  persons  whom  she  had 
known  long  ago.  hke  dweUers  in  a  far  country,  or  like 
Awtowsmthis:  they  had  their  Uvea  and  their  businesT 
^^i*^  ""ff^  *^*  ***y  *»^  »*«»  «««»»y 'Wth 
WMidwataoo.  Even  the  faces  that  looked  in  on  her 
ttBough  the  curtains,  the  brown-bearded  head  of  the 

^eelai  of  l^stress  Qarentia-aU  these  were  no  more 
than  tte  masks  or  the  symbols  of  persons  whom  she  had 
^f^w  ^y  •"*>  *"to  her  world  for  a  moment, 
set  food  before  her.  murmured  together,  held  glasses 
to  her  lips,  ami  then  disappeared  again  into  the  shadowai 
The  world  had  contracted  itself  into  the  little  rectangular 
Vace  bounded  by  green  hangings,  the  wreaths  and  the 
«^^  ^J"^  important  facts  of  Ufe ;  there  were 
toUM  when  it  shrank  even  smaller  into  the  formlessness 
ot  tor  own  pain ;  there  were  yet  other  moments  imme- 
diately befoce  or  after  sleep,  ifdien  even  that  was  left 
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■^i: 


fc«  left  Ul.iad,t3te  ^t2lS7,'^'»«^  «»• 

•?^y  tluttlu5L,S^Sn.S^  and  told  hi 
aiKl  promote  the  (ithSic^il-    ^J*™°^  to  1^ 

debts.    Very  w^,S^^«»«d  pay  her  G,^ 

*  Pri««»  to  Eiiglanr^^^!f^  ^^  5l*h«^  to  tend 
Princeat  ahoSd^  JST^^L  *,  J!f  His  will  thirt  a 
hand  and  gone,  ^d  CThf  h  ^  ^"*  had  kissed  her 

their  own.  a^2r^S«J!^L*'"*  ***?  ^  »  ^^idity  of 
^^^      •  "°**  head  was  deanjr  than  it  had  been  for 
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ISweethewt."  the  called  out. 
Tbere  wu  a  mtle,  the  curtains  parted  on  ihm  ri.i.* 
Mde.  Md  Jane's  face  was  there.      ^^      ^  "**** 
Pta  and  ink."  said  Mary. 
The  face  vanished  again. 

\vLttiJ^\'      .^  ""•*  "*^  ^  «rrangenienti 
What  a  long  time  Jane  was;  the  was  surely  vwv^ 
A^  the  curtains  were  drawn  bact^  "^  *^ ' 
What  time  is  it  ?  " 

;;it  is  seven  o'clock,  Madam." 
^^V^weU.    There  will  be  time.    Are  you  ready  ? 

_i!«'Ji!^*^^**°-    ThisCodicOmadebyme  Marv 

,.  S«  twentyHrighth.  Madam."  ^i^f 

aet  that  down  then :  and  th*  vm*  c*  *u 

of  his  Highness' rei^bifornS^.^*"-  ^  ****  3^ 
The  pen  scratched  over  the  paper. 

''  Yes,  Madam." 

''  I  cannot  do  it  like  this-I  do  not  know  the  tem,« 
wHtV^Si^^. ^'^  ''  ~*  ^^''  -^  ^oZ^"^ 
a  lfiL^^*^**f  "^y  very  tired  again.    She  raised  herself 

"^'v  ^'  ^^'^^  *^*  *«  «««  not  givruu 
Do  you  hear  me,  Jane  ?  "  * 
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The  Queen's  Tragedy 

'^Yes,  Madam." 

"  Set  down  that  if  God  gives  me  no  fruit  of  my 
I  require  that  my  heir  shall  pay  my  bequests." 
...  Yes,  Madam." 

''  To  the  Houses  of  Religion,  and  the  rest." 

"...  Yes,  Madam." 

"  Set  down  that  I  beg  his  Bfajesty  to  be  a  fat] 
this  realm,  and  aid  my  successor." 

"    ...  Yes,  Madam." 

"  I  can  do  no  more,  Jane,  now.    Bid  a  lawyer 
It  out  fair  and  bring  it  to  me  this  evening." 

"Yes.  Madam."  ^ 

When  the  curtains  were  drawn  again,  she  felt 
forted.  At  least  that  was  done,  or  it  would  b< 
evening.  It  was  foolish  to  have  put  it  oflf  so 
There  were  other  matters  too ;  she  would  think  of 
presently.  Meanwhile  she  had  not  said  her  pn 
That  was  shocking ! 

"Jane." 

The  curtains  rustled  and  opened. 

"  Sit  by  me  on  the  other  side  and  read  my  pr 
to  me.    Is  the  priest  come  yet  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  your  Grace." 

"  Very  well,  then." 

Then  the  voice  began,  but  she  could  not  attend 
well,  and  the  words  did  not  mean  very  much ;  they 
uttered  and  gone  again,  like  wrinkles  on  a  river, 
joined  in  the  Paternoster  and  the  Ave,  and  said  the  A 
in  her  hoarse  voice ;  that  was  all  that  she  coult 
She  would  be  better  after  mass ;  that  always  upl 
her,  for  it  did  not  matter  so  much  as  that  whethei 
could  foDow  or  no,  for  God  was  merciful,  and  wro 
for  her  in  the  Sacrifice  what  she  could  not  d< 
herself.     At  least  He  would  not  be  displeased 
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^^ytLZ^  *^"«  *°    ^-«-    H™    -  she  had 

She  was  thinking  aU  day  about  the  codicil :  it  apoeared 
to  her  of  vast  importance  that  it  should  be  ^aKd 

ment.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  brought  to  her  room 
^d  she  raised  herself  to  listen  while  ^thefl4L^^ 
read  ,t  out  of  sight.  She  added  a  few  sentences  here^^ 
there  and  waited  tiU  the  pen  finished  its  L^tS  at 
^e  end  of  each ;  then  the  paper  was  takenl^^aT^afn 
lor  a  fair  copy  to  be  made.  ^ 

"  Let  four  gentlemen  be  brought  to  witness  it  when  the 
S'be'^r''''''"'''"^'-    "  Master  Went;:r4i;L' 

"Master  Wentworth,  Madam?" 

;;  Why.  yes."  said  Mary  peevishly.  "  the  cofferer." 

1  told  your  Grace  last  week "  beean   Tan^ 

looking  at  her  anxiously.  ^       •'^®' 

''I  beg  pardon,  sweetheart.    I  had  forgotten." 

It  was  astomshing,  Mary  thought,  how  she  could 

^^tmlrS      ^J"  """^  °^  ^"^  Pi^^s  of  news  that 

^rfeXnot^^'f'^K'f  r'^^°-  Sheremembered 
pertectly  now  that  she  had  prayed  for  his  soul. 

preseX'"''  '^'"'''"    "^^    *^^   ^^^ 

^^%  lord  Cardinal  has  sent  his  loving  regard  again, 

"  How  is  he  ?  " 
jus'i  now/^  ''  °°*  "^  '^'"-    ^^^^S^o'  PriuM  was  here 

imfS  f.f  °'**^?^  ^°'  *  *"^  °"°"*^ '  *«  was  watch- 
ing the  hon  on  the  coverlet  over  her  knees;   his  toil 
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^ed  to  move,  she  thought.      She  roused  her 

>^er  supper  the  lawyer  came  back. 

Mary  heard  several  footsteps  in  the  room,  and  I 
waitmg  for  the  usual  withdrawal  of  the^i^ 
S  ^l^*^JL\P*Per  and  Jane's  face^^^ti 
bc^rd^e  raised  h«.elf  in  bed,  and  for  a  momem^ 

Then  it  cleared  again. 

^^but  the  letters  were  formed  at  last.    "Mary 

"There !  "said  Mary  the  Queen. 

When  she  had  done  that,  she  thought  it  a  oitv  nn 

cross  and ^ote  with  great  care  beneath  it- 
^^  ^^  *f^  l^  fyU  and  Ustameniof  me  Marye  a, 
"Tike  it,  Jane." 

again  now.    l^of^^^J^XlXlS.^"^ 

"  Sweetheart." 
"  Yes,  Madam." 
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"  Is  any  here  ?  " 

''  No,  Madam,  they  are  gone." 

'  I  am  going  to  deep,  I  think." 

JlT^  ""*?  f"^^  *  ^^*  ^***'  *«  ^^  h«"elf  able 
to  see  the  whole  room ;  but  she  was  very  much  ti.ed 

^b^  -^^intoleiably;  and  shi  could  not 
^ble  to  ask  why  the  curtains  were  all  drawn  back 
now.  •— « 

But  the  room  was  plain  enough,  and  it  seemed  very 
^;  she  could  see  the  rugs  Sd  across  the^«^ 
^en  sound,  the  altar  against  the  opposite  wall,  but 
the  candles  were  aUght.    Why  was  that? 

Kjras  still  more  curious  to  see  chUdren  ail  about  the 
l^T;?  ^  ff^  "*  g«en-and-white,  moving  noise- 

how  had  Jane  come  to  let  them  in? 

Soras  of  them  had  virginals,  one  or  two,  regals:  it 
seemed  that  a  concertmust  have  been  arranged.  Whit  a 
beautiful  thought  of  Jane's  that  was  I  ^  kind  ofher 
totoowwhat  she  would  like,  and  to  do  it  without 

There  was  a  lovely  boy  now  at  the  foot  of  her  bed 
^ng  on  it  with  his  elbows  and  smiling  at  her  w 
boldly ;  that  could  not  be  Httle  I^d  SrZ  ?  ^ 
ZS.?S'**S^''^^°*^'  Besideshewa.^oIcie;iiS 
SS.^lT?"***"**''**^"*^^"*-  This  chiW  wore  a 
Jttle  crown,  too-a  tiny  drdet  of  fleuTHie-lis  set  with 
blue  jewels.  ...  Why  he  was  surely  her  own  boy  to 
whom  she  had  given  birth  at  Hampt^  CourT.  ^'sb? 
remmbered  it  aU  so  distinctly;  and  how  he  was  brought 
to  her  m  his  cradle.  How  quickly  he  had  grownV^ 
th^JTS^  ^  Tow-melted  into  that  gUdii^ 

^xmg  of  chddnm  who  went  up  and  down  in  the  briSt 
hght.  each  pausing  to  bow  and  smUe  at  the  foot  of  the 
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J:wcJ^t^tS?J^',,;j:^o  were  ^ey  aU  P 

Ah  !  they  were^l-LT  .*    ^  '^***'  *^^  '««*  ? 
in  rem.  ni^rTkf'^i!?*?^^^  :  '  «»y  were  star 

beginning  to  riprie  S?  "***'?•    ^  ^^^ngs 

j^^    ng  to  npple.  ...  She  would  close  heroes 

4'L;rr*it  z/  js  ^^*  «»"«•«  ^  that 

that  no  one  had  told  Zr      '  *  ^'^  '^'^^  »*^« 

She  would  soon  be  well  it  ♦».:- 
of  Jane  to  thiS  o<  ^'  4^  '^l'»-    K""  I. 

It  was  an  dark  "  '»'''«»«  Iwr  once  mo 

:  InSlT*'^-"  "i"-  the  ha:  A  voice. 
_"  Wio  were  those  chfldren  ?•• 

the  r^*"  *^*  "««  P'»yi««  and  «nging  ^  aba 

look  like  that  ?  °««er  with  Jane  ?    Why  did  si 

Why  are  you  crying,  Jane  ? 


I »» 
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«  w^lS^*  "^S*  ^y'  ^"y'*  "^°d  J»y  nearly  as  pasrive 
as  her  body.    Through  both  wursed^^imtionrSat 
di^essed  or  conrforted  her  according  to  their^tmi 
and^t^t  appeared  equaUy  uncontroU^d  by  her  consdoui 

litST'^^  ?!  ™*^*  ^'^'   "^be  raised  herself  a 

S^t  1,  '?'*  *^  **^'  °»^'«°« '  «l»e  gave  smaJ 
directions  and  answered  the  Cardinal's  freauSS 
messes  and  the  questions  that  came  to  her  f rS  Se 
mout^  of  persons,  whom  she  seemed  to  herself  to  have 
{^  o^r°'  ^Ti''  ^'"  "^"  ^««  «  a  «how.  at  the 
IXings        ^'   '""^  '"  *^  «^^»  ^«^d»  0*  ^ 

wh!n%"?fr*~^  ^",  *^'  ^  *^"»*^  ^«^  ^eak  she  was. 
wh^  a  letter  came  from  her  husband 

sh?*h'     ,?.  ^*  ^^^^^  ^"  o"^  ^ess  familiar  but  which 

^riiWA?'^'^-    Then  the  folds  lifted,  and  De 
Fena  knelt  there  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

He  said  something,  but  she  could  not  understand  it 

^f  of       ?,  "^  something  about  Brussels  ...  as 
smit  as  possible  ...  his  Highness  detained.  .  .  . 

air^'^^nH""^'"^  5  ''°'**  *^  ^'  *^ '  *^at  was  Jane's 
S;.  understood.    She  lifted  her  thin  hand 

re^  h?ow  .*''t  ""^i"  '^'.'f  ^  deliberately.  "  I  camiot 
i^uJ  m^i."  "^  ""*  '*  ^^*^^-    N«  •  »o-  -ust  open 

J^n^^f^^u"^  °''. *^'  *^°  P^'^'^^'  ^d  sank  down 
«gam  on  to  the  coverlet  still  holding  it. 

mo«^^*  t1?  ^^^-  T^?  ""^^  ^  There  was  surely  nothing 
more  They  might  leave  her  in  her  happinL  for  a 
little ;  ,t  was  so  good  to  hold  a  letter  of  his  in  her  hands 
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T.IWI 


•°*««i  that  lu.  had^^C' !^**  *»««'••  <»e  oi 
own.    Her  hanttoThfll^?!' *°^  **"**  S^ld  ring 

from  her.  "P*    So°»e  wann  fingen  t 

*•'"  "he  said  "m  »..  j 
dearest  love."  ^  "^  **«*>•  ln»band,  witli 

«^n.Xf  Slen^sJ?Sv"  S!  ^^  ^«-' 
•0%.  She  lifted  tTlS^iiin*^"*  *^  *^«*^  <=" 
"»d  put  it  to  her  h^  S[„T^  t*'^  ^er  fi, 
on  her  breast  •"**°  »*  "ank  down  and  w 

The  days  moved  on.  marlmH  /«.  u 
stimng  sounds  outsit' tS^J*  ?«•  «n^y  by 
'^ere  always  ahutte^  JjlPJ^ '   'o'  «»«  wind 
and  night.  ^  °°^  *°**  *he  candles  burned  , 

to^^r  '^"^S^^Zf'^  •^°.  ~««d  her 
n^nt  and  frequelatAS^  questions  that  seemed  m 

at  the  foot  of  her  bS  m«l^^?***^  "^  beloved  w« 

her  name  once  ^  J:?e^S^^^r^»«•  «^  to^ 
*«^-    B'Jt  for  the  liStJ^^^"*^*'^  held  befc 

r^**^«-««^-nS^tiss^o:;*j^- 

e.-ythesa^^rru^^-«-W^^^ 
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—  not  untiH^^  to^S^  «d  Pbjlip;  .„d  it 
«t  the  painted  canonv  ^»^  j     ?  *"  '^"'-  »'««' 

Her  confeMor  came  to  her  tm  /.r  .i!—.^       " 
b«<orelii«vi,it,Ar^MH~  JT",."  *?«  «™«*  wxi 

portrait  of  her  hmhniH.w    ^^"  ""''  *^  '"^  » 

Chriat    s£h.d«S*.->      f'™***''^  "*«»  Vicar  of 

•raemla  to  her  iiter     vlr?[ir  »'»•«'»  had  made 

for  her  ^S^*"-    ^«^  *"«»»  Pure  maiden  but 

essor  again.    She  must  have  sent  for  him  then 
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father  j^^—^vn/ifmfr  umt.  .  .     i  cannot  lav 

N^-ciamxTSTw^Sl  I  have  twiSS^cTI 

doubted  God'^^t^^Z^^t^l    I  .  .  .  I  hai 

Father.     I    LJ!!!?^   ^   ftesence  wUfully.  .  . 
wa,     1    cannot  remember  d...^^    i     . 

I  bave  not  made  un«»hi.  _     '^^  •  •  •  '•"»' 

"Vet,"lfadani." 

;;*««■  ""too.  I  WW,  to  «e  Urn... 

Wa.  th«  «t  r'ok.'SrS::^.*^."-'  '  •  •  • 
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She  made  a  great  effort. 
1    1^^  Manton,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  '  did  .  . 
in  the  matter  of  her  Highness.    It  was  uot  just." 

His  lips  were  moving,  but  she  could  not  hear  what 
he  said. 

V"^*"  "0*  Jn»t-    Master  Manton,  what  will  you  do 


^9»ia  his  Ups  moved,  and  she  heard  a  murmur  of 
sound.  "»*"«««  VI 

"Jane.  I  cannot  hear ;   tell  me  what  he  says." 
The  crisp  young  voice  spoke  in  her  ear  a  few  sentences. 
An  I  yes,  she  understood  now.    He  was  going  abroad 
with  Monsignor  Priuli  and  Master  Kearsley ;  that  was 

JS^Vk-^I??*"*  *^  *****  ^^^^ .    No.  she  would 

not  th^  that;  but  it  was  best  that  he  should  go. 

"Yes,  Madam." 

"See  therebe  some  proviaionfor  them.    I  have  not 
d(ne  my  duty." 

"Yes,  Madam." 

"And  for  Master  Bradshawe." 

A^  there  was  a  talking  that  she  could  not  hear. 
What  IS  that,  sweetheart  ?  " 

"Master  Bradshawe  is  gone.   Madam."  came  the 
penetrating  voice. 
"Gone?    Whither?" 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  she  could  understand  • 
It  was  so  unexpected.  ' 

"  Who  is  gone  with  him  ?  "  she  asked  presently. 
"Master  Norris,  Madam." 
"  I  cannot  hear.  Jane." 

" ^And  —and  others,  Madam."  faltered  the  voice. 

Mary  made  another  effort. 

WhaT*^T"  *^y  *^  *"  «°°«  *<»  Bishop's  Hatfield. 
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-Jg-io^  c«.  the  tre™ 

«>*  '^t  1  JittleioMl;   T^  •*"»»«•  «»»t  they, 
goo^  P  "'«•  Jooger.    And  was  Uutn  Kt% 

^^^^^^^SL^  '•«  at  the  ead  ol 

not."  '^"^•y  ^  not  gone,  lUdtm.     And  he 

th^'"BS'Ih:^J^-    .^^  we«  one  or  two 
"Yet,  mXJ^      "^•^^^••y?" 

••Mj*i^'*i^y^«^  Cardial  ?•• 
^y  M  1.  dying,  Mtdam."^ 

before.  «Ki  he  uilZfi?^    '^^^.'2^^  «» ^o 
be  lus  hut,  unta  th^  ^jTL,?*  ^  ^a»«^  it  wou 
"Sweetheart."  ^**°  PretentJy. 

H^laeifc"  "  ""  *»«"«  you  lee-about  ht 

'^»u.tonJ^','r~'i*   >~-    Why  i, 

»«•.  ye«.  Uadam." 
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voSr^n^JL^  »«>^  loo*  it  WM  before  ri«,  hei«|  . 
voice  a^n,  but  ihe  came  up  from  denth.  ^  t.il^ 

thj^  twilight,.^,  «.w  .'hiTbelSfj^fS^ 
5^t  nngon  it.  and  «»nething  white  beti^^ 
flnjw..  There  was  a  man's  voice  talking  toTbS  £ 
couW  not  understand  what  was  said.  "^  '~'  ^*  •»» 

tne  wtate  disc  she  saw  a  cross  in  reUef. 

d^^tS^'^^^y^'^''^  Thenherlips 
h^^L  ^^^^y  *^"'  ''•^  *»~*Wn«  melt  S 
h^ongue^and  stnvmg  to  realise  what  it  w^that  hS 

She  was  conscious  of  her  body  again  now.  her  waitiid 
hmU.  her  shrunken  breast ;  idZ^'^^HK 
of  It  stole  a  sweetness.  It  w»a  to  ♦w  mJ^^  ^ 
distort^tlungthattheJ^BS^^^^ 

^wa^t  pite««»  soul  that  had  so  toUed  wit^tS^ 
and  stoven  with  desire  and  fieroe  passion.  Wte^' 

tte  aw^ul  Divinity  of  the  God  whcT^i^^  «5*i 

*°'?52rf^''  r^'l"^  deigned  to  ^^t.^  *"***  ~ 
/*»//«««/ "she  whispered.  "«to«rt./«M«/  i 

ti^^^^^^'^J^'^'^  her ;  she  was  con«aous 
an^infinite  distance  said   words  that  she  could^ 

Her  feet  grew  cold,  and  she  half  drew  them  up  before 
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She  felt  perfectly  content  and  unafraid.    Wbat  n. 
«*u»i  go  xo  ner  judge  m  mnooenoe. 


««, 


M 


.J?!.^*^^!*"  "**<*•«  the  health  of  aU  men  livm. 

a^«^^  ufe  rf  th«n  which  di^rL'STf: 

wTl'.^.*?**'""^'?"*"*'    Why.  she  knew  very 

^d^.  hope  ««l  t™t  i.  to  thy  mi,  ,Zm 
S^  JJTt^:.'^*?.  -  good  work.  Which  1 

-^.^^S'lSSr^'  »^^«»^ 

wi  one  ioved  Her.    There  were  one  or  two  others 
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perhaps  who  did— the  old  woman  who  was  crying  now 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed ;  the  girl  whose  voice  shook 
mto  sobs  as  she  read ;  even  perhaps  those  two  strange 
gntlemen,  whom  she  had  never  been  able  to  understand, 
Master  Kearsley  and  Master  Manton.  But  could  she 
plead  that  before  her  God  ? 

"...  Now,  most  merciful  Saviour,  let  all  these  things 
IMTofit  me  which  thou  has  freely  given  me.  that  hast 
given  thyself  for  me " 

That  was  true  too  Even  He  had  seemed  to  fail.  .  .  . 
There  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  Maiy, 
tiie  wife  of  Philip ;— no,  not  Philip ;  how  did  it  run  ? 
But  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four ;  the  rest 
had  forsaken  Him  and  fled. 

"  .  .  When  death  hath  taken  away  the  use  of  my 
tongue  and  speech,  yet  that  my  heart  may  cry  and  say 
unto  thee.  In  manus  Utas  Doimne." 

The  deadly  heaviness  was  coming  again,  droning  and 
roaring.  She  could  not  hear  or  understand.  Was  this 
then  how  death  came  ?  The  faint  green  glimmer  was 
fading;  a  horrible  sickness  stole  up  her  body ;  the  sweat 
poured  off  her  face  and  hands. 

Ah !  but  that  was  a  reUef .  She  would  sleep  again 
now.  She  would  just  repeat  those  last  words  to  herself. 
It  was  not  death,  yet,  after  all. 

"  Domine  JesMr-acUpe  9pinkm  mmm.    Amen." 

That  was  better.    She  would  sleep  a  little. 
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""  i<»t  one  tf  i^C^.^  ^i  ™«,  «S«^ :  ther, 

naotion,  but  thev  seeni^J>f?L  ^  *'  ^*^  *^«*"  o^ 

h«-  eyes  at  least ;  she  coSS^  th.  ?.^  """^^  °*^^* 
side  and  that  aJi  rtTJ-Tv    ^.  "*®  han«F»ngs  on  this 

I»obaWy  morning ;  it  fS*.  «!.***  ***  ^*  "^ 
thepeaiZTZi^rj^*',^^^^  It  was  like 
««th  is  breatlSgS^  S^^  the  dawn,  when  the 
»%htly  with^^^^r^rii^??^  *^  ***^'  stirring 

The  sunrising  woSdS  w      ^^^  °*"**  ^  °»on»««. 

with  healing.and  dSw^^^fr^*.?**^**  "«*  »Po»  her 
6.-UU  onw  ner  up  from  this  sweet  lawn  ;  and 
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that  which  she  would  leave  h^hin^  ««.-  - 

S»  fauwl  It  mxdd  be  tamWewme ;  but  it  wmU^J 

X:^s^M^T"'  = "  ™  *•  ^^^  " 

«e  Drown  Habit,  with  the  cross  and  the  beads  •  and  it 
^  to  be  put  away  soon  without  any  c^i  Sow 

death ;  how  httle  and  sour  and  useless  was  jSdlJS 

was  Jane  s  face  looking  at  her 

And  what  of  those  she  left  behind  ? 

Wdl,  they  would  be  provided  for.    Tane  wi»  f«  -« 

wSS-  i-^  *  competence.  Master  Keaisley  and 
Jtoter  Manton  were  to  go  abroad  with  the^wti^  • 
lord  Montague  and  his  wife  would  look  after  M^.!^! 

^hT^i.  "!?*  "^Iw  was  so  fond  of  her  I 
And  for  tiie  others  who  had  left  her?    Had  she  anv 
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».«!r^  Iv^  f™P»re«  and  wealth  were  not  worth  vi 
much;  they  larted  so  abort  a  while;  and  cSili^ 
Jd  what  He  pleased  with  them  ii  Jte  ^  ^ 
^"l^^d  not  trouble  her;  if  Si^be^c^Snot  to 

Hisword.    Aad  so  with  all  the  rest;  she  had  done  ^ 

up**^^*  ^  *^  ^*y' '^  *^  °«»nung  was  comi: 

What  of  puiigatory  ?    She  scarcely  knew  •  a  Httl 

^dS'^^rJ!?^'   »* '^O'Jd  not  L  mo«  tSa^  d 
could  b^.    God  knew  how  little  she  could  bear^a 

^ZT^^"^"^''  't^o^ldbewhat^need^ 
^  tiie  time  came,  and  she  would  be  help^ 

2«eded  from  thealtars she  had  built  and  the  SS?ToS 
the  had  founded;   and  meantime  she  lay  here  intt 

"onung  peace  with  the  light  broadening?^ 
There  wae  others  in  the  garden  now;  she  could  hea 

i^^i^^^T^^'^'^''  she  would  life 
^rd^lJ^  ?T  ^  *■»«  ««^° '  *nd  espedallj 
W  f^.^^Jl***"  '"^  ^  nodded  and^aS 
fij^t^  foot  of  her  bed.    Perha,»  they  would  ^£ 

jrajre  miist  be  several  in  the  room;  she  heard  a 
^ItT^  f/v*  »«ng  had  been  ^wuigedT^w 
dd^^  It  would  be  to  be  sung  into  deaS^to  rise  up 
ftom  tijjawn  and  go  with  the  music  growing  fZ 

chSjen"""*!  T  ^  *^**'  "  *^  ~'^^'  *°*^  ««  «»• 
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bufhir^'SSl!!  ^;i.»*  ^^  «»  «»^de„  after  aU ; 
not  ?-^,rT«rn2!,  ^y ''•w  curtain*,  were  they 
^In  S^.^^^^ '  •"**  **»««  «  ■omething  better 

Srp?«?^K,?S^:   There  i.  the  altar  dec^^^d 

^^  indeed   morning,  and  the   tun   was  near  at 

She  moved  her  eyes  round  the  room  and  saw  fare, 
here  and  there ;  some  watched  her  and  some  SeJ^ 
Master  Manton  was  there  and  Master  K^e^^  K 
him ;  she  could  ust  see  them,  past  the  bed™7a«^h! 

Clarentia ;  how  strange  she  lookSi  AndTaT^wh  v 

her  hand.    There  were  others  too ;  she  could  hear  them 
behind  the  amains.    Had  they  bUn  here  ^1^^? 

The  priest  had  come  down  now  in  his  yellow  vest- 

•  .  .  S«d  libera  nos  a  tnalo." 

Whose  voice  was  it  which  said  that  ? 

It  sounded  very  hoarse  and  deep.  It  could  not  be 
her  own  surely!  But  she  felt  the  mWles  S?tei2theJ 
S:r^^^rr'r'l^r^«*«-  H^ww^n^eri^J^ 
2^  cS!Sd  'I^  •  »»»«  »«d  not  been  «ire  whether 

Her  voice  moved  on,  and  she  stared  steadilv  at  th. 
sulphur-coloured  vestment  and  the  h^e  rS  ^^*  J^j 
tte  nch  collar  above.    How  homely  Md^^^i'^ 

t^J^'^^'r^'''  ^  "^  hol/thingsXu   h^ 
*ndhowgoodwasGodtoaUowit!  ' 

CanfiUor  deo,  Beatae  Mariae,  omnibus  Sanctis,  a  Mi 
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open 


bJ!  T^   that   her  hands    would   not   move 
beaMjn^her  breast;    but  it  did  not  matter.      G 

She  finished-"**  pater  arare  pro  me." 

She  could  not  hear  what  the  priest  said  but  her  \i 

WM  speaking,  and  she  desired  that. 

on.  who  h«,  „«er«.  S^lZ.  to^'^^, 

Amen.  ...    Et  cum  spirUu  tuo. 
Now  he  had  turned  ;  she  would  hear  the  name 
Deus  qui  heatum  Hugonem "  * 

Rif«iL  uT  .*°  ^"«'''*  «*^n*'  blessed  Hugh  himself 

com*  A.  de^red  ,U  We»ed  Sl^  ^T L^  L° 
Hagh  wa,  enough  to  think  about-H  Jh  who  had  livS 
With  king,  as  their  friend  and  counseUor  H  Ae  l»rfS 
J-;^  her  perha;^  She  wouid  not  l^^e  l^^J^ty 

^i^St  '^^-  »<"*«'-'-»*  attended. 

"  Thou  hast  set  upon  hi,  head  a  crown  of  predou. 
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Jlriem^h^f*?"^  'f'  of  thee  and  thoo  gavest  it  him, 
even  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever.    AUeluial" 

It  was  good  to  hear  that ;  she  had  not  done  with 
crowns  then,  if  God  was  merciful.  And  i?  would  noT2 
iitTS"  "^  ♦K*^""  *^*  '•"^'  Neither  had  she  don^ 
blessed  Hugh,  pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  that  life  I 

She  lost  the  Gospel,  all  but  the  last  words.  "  Lest 
When  He  come  He  find  you  sleeping ;  what  I  say  unto 
you.  I  say  unto  all.  Watch."  ^ 

He  was  at  the  offertory  now,  lifting  the  golden  vessels  • 

th.  «  W""?  '^\~"'1»^  Ws  lips  in  profile  moving  agSnst 

^U  tLTS''-M"*J^"'  ^  '^  candle-fllT  just 
belund  that  bewildered  her,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes. 

How  still  the  room  was.  and  with  all  those  people  in  it  I 
Yet  there  were  not  very  many  after  aU ;  thTiWit  were 
run  to  Ehrabeth,  were  they  not  ?  She  thought  »m^^ 
kXh^t^-    ^^"'  ^  »-'P^r  to  rSe  welled 

"  Et  cum  spiriiu  tuo." 

he^  W^  ^'*^  *^^  "*"**  P'^y*"-    How^'^ft 
"  Habmus  ad  domintm.  ... 
"  Dignum  et  justum  est." 

iu^T^^  ^^^  """^"^  murmuring  again,  but  it  was 
I  2^1     ^  ^'^'^  •  ''  *^^^  «°  ^^^  »  ^«<«  heard  in 
3rn^r5"  •♦     r  T^  *  murmuring  in  her  ears  too  that 
drowned  .t.    Surely  these  persons  were  not  talkinir  • 
No.  no  I   It  was  a  sound  within  her  own  head ;   the 
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tinkle  of  the  beU  ditpeUed  it.  and  all  wit  perfectly  • 
again.  ' 

She  was  back  in  the  garden  now.  lying  on  her  back 
deep  gnm  and  looking  up  into  the  aky  that  deepen 
d«u- and  luminous  above  her.  The  hedges  were  kbo 
her  again,  hke  those  at  Richmond,  fragrant  and  dii 
with  red  flowers  at  the  foot  and  cherry-blossoms  abo^ 
The  birds  werft  silent,  but  she  could  hear  the  rush  ai 
gur^e  of  a  stream  not  far  off.  There  were  footste 
swishing  softly  through  long  grass  on  aU  sides,  under  tl 
cherry-tre^as  if  there  were  a  company  of  chUdren.hol 
ing  their  breathy  coming  up  to  surprise  her ;  once  sj 
thought  she  heard  a  little  tender  Uughter  stifled  at  one 
...  It  was  rapturous  to  he  here,  with  the  pain  eon 
and  the  heaviness  Ufted.  in  this  sweet  dark  air  thi 

waited  for  the  coming  of  light She  would  lie  sti 

a  httle  longer,  then  she  would  look.  .  . 

She  started  slightly  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Thatw 
the  signal  for  the  sunrise,  was  it  not  ?  She  had  bee 
told  so  as  £  hild-that  silver  bells  rang  among  tl 
flowers  ]u^  before  the  dawn,  that  they  mightbeTwak 
to  meet  their  Master-H*  cum  venmi  nimte,  invenu 
•0$  ammenUs.  She  must  awake,  too;  for  she.  abov 
all  others,  must  not  be  found  sleeping. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  open  her  eyes  I    It  was  like 
dream  when  one  cannot  wake.    The  bells  were  ringin 
everywhere  now,  a  ripple  of  sound  with  pauses,  and  sh 
^iiggled  a  little,  hearing  her  own  breath  panting  in  he 

.K^iUr""?"*'  >«»  eyes  were  too  heavy;  one 
She  Mted  them  for  a  moment,  and  caught  a  glimpse  o 
a  ydlow  g^ory,  not  the  sun  himself,  but  his  light^apol 
eastern  hills ;  then  they  closed  again.  It  was  not  he; 
fault ;  she  could  not  be  blamed ;  she  was  so  tired. 
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The  beUt  had  oeated.  now,  and  the  was  conidout  of  a 
light  upon  her  eyelids,  fresh  and  healthful. 

How  little  a  thing  was  this  passing  from  night  to  jlay ! 
—marked  only  by  the  tinkle  of  beUs,  and  then  the  miracle 
was  done.  Nothing  had  moved  about  her ;  there  had 
been  no  cry  of  trumpets  as  when  a  king  came ;  He  was 
only  heralded  by  a  breeze  among  flowers,  and  in  a 
mystery  all  was  changed.  The  colours  had  sprung 
broad  awake,  the  scents  poured  out  at  ^s  coming,  and 
the  music  of  a  thousand  birds  welcomed  Him.  It  was 
like  death  itself,  which  she  had  thought  to  be  cold  and 
heavy  and  dark,  but  of  which  she  had  now  learned  the 
secret  that  it  was  sweet  and  warm. 

How  quiet  it  was  again ;  there  was  only  the  rush  and 
gurgle  of  water,  and  the  footsteps  coming  through  the 
grass,  nearer  every  moment.  .  . 

She  must  open  her  eyes  and  see.  .     . 

Why !  there  was  a  greater  mystery  than  sunrise  in 
a  garden  !  A  vast  figure  stood  before  her,  vast  and  far 
away  ;  he  seemed  to  fiU  the  heavens  from  side  to  side, 
translucent  with  yellow  light,  and  down  and  across  from 
east  and  west,  from  sky  to  earth,  burned  a  gigantic  sign. 

This  man  hid  the  sun,  for  he  held  it  at  his  breast ;  but  " 
the  glory  streamed  through  him  and  about  him  on  every 
side.    There  were  two  spear-shaped  pinnacles  to  right 
and  left  that  caught  the  Ught  and  threw  it  back,  and 
huge  clouds  of  splendour  overhead. 

From  an  infinite  distance,  through  the  rush  of  the 
pouring  water,  came  tremendous  wwds  that  shook  her 
heart,  and  set  her  throat  vibrating. 

Agnus  Dei,  she  heard ;  and  answered.  Miserere  nobis, 
not  knowing  that  she  spoke. 

Agnus  Dei.  .  .  .    Miserere  nobis. 

Agnus  Dei.  .  .  ,  Dona  nobis  fmcem. 
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^Ji^not  be  «lenced :  .t  m«.t  .peak  «d  cry  out  H 
She  cried  out-and  lay  .tJU. 
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